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IN THIS ISSUE: 


EDITORIALS — Pep Producing Conventions — Our 
Immigration Problem—Money-Making Basis and 
Service—Step in the Right Direction—The Good 
Old Pessimist 


Complete Story of How Four Big Conven- 
tions Registered Distinct Successes in 
Cincinnati, May 15th to 19th. 


Details of Executive Sessions and Joint 
Meetings of 


Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ 
Association, 

National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ 
Association, and 

American Supply and Machinery Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 


Story of the National Pipe and Supplies As- 


sociation’s Fourteenth Annual Gathering 


Interesting Discussions of Machine Tool Sec- 
tion of the National Association 
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Matching Wits with Buyers Frank Farrington 
Charles Bond’s Interesting Cruise Around the World 
Big Machine Tool Business Built on Service 

New Products and Improvements of Interest 
General News from the Field (Six Pages) 
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Entered as second-class matter August 3d, 1917, at the post Published by The Crawford Publishing Co., 
office at Chicago, Illinois, under the act of March 3d, 1879. 537 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Force Feed Oilers Standardized for Stock 


HE “Genuine Detroit” Force Feed Oiler, Model JTS, 

has been so designed that it is universally adaptable 
to all types of steam engines, gas engines, pumps, air com- 
pressors, etc. 


Manufactured in 1, 2, 3 and 4 feed sizes, with shaft extend- 
ing through the oiler permitting it to be driven from either 
end and furnished complete with the necessary connections 
for easy and substantial installation. 


IN ADDITION TO BEING SUPERIOR IN APPEAR- 
ANCE AND FINISH THIS NEW AND BETTER 
FORCE FEED OILER EMBODIES NUMEROUS 
OTHER DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. Let us tell you 
about them. Write for Catalog No. 100 and prices. 





FoR small steam engines and pumps where a correspondingly small 
sized oiler is desired we offer the Model LS. 


This oiler is manufactured in one-feed, one quart capacity only and like 
the Model JTS finished in lustrous black enamel, furnished complete with 
all necessary fittings for installing. 


THESE OILERS ARE, BECAUSE OF THEIR SUPERIOR FEA- 
TURES, READILY SOLD AND CARRY A HIGHLY SATISFAC- 
TORY PROFIT TO JOBBERS AND DEALERS IN MILL SUP- 
PLIES. 


G DETROIT L[UBRICATOR (COMPANY. 
DETROIT, U. S. A. ” 

















GILBERT WOOD PULLEYS 








Design 
Material 
Workmanship 
Finish 
Reputation 
Service 


Sell 
Themselves 





SAGINAW MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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The customers and prospects of 
Chicago Belting Company repre- 
sentatives now have a method by 
which they can identify leather belting quality. In pre-tested 


leather belting—made only by our company—they are offering 











a higher quality of transmission 


| belting than has been obtainable Chicago Helting Compan 
wow vous “Manufacturers of (eather Belting 


heretofore —and can prove it. rion 


LELAND 119 NorrH Green STREET Sar Paancisco 
MILwANKeS. CHICAGO, USA PR 


an Belting 
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Get acquainted with— 


CAPITAL Brooms and Brushes! 


The CAPITAL Line offers exceptionally fine opportuni- 
ties to increase sales and profits. Every broom and brush 
in the line is a high-grade piece of goods that will win and 
hold trade against any competition. 


Catalog 17 not only illustrates and describes the entire 
CAPITAL Line of industrial brooms and brushes, but it 
offers also suggestions for using them in a great variety 
of industries. These suggestions will be helpful to you in 
developing new business. 


Indianapolis Brush & Broom Mfg. Co. 
126 Brush Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Industrial Brooms and Brushes 
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“SATISFIED” 


That Is What You Will Say After Trying 
Cc. D. RAILROAD UNIONS 
The Unions With the Brass Valve Seated Disc 


NO GASKETS REQUIRED 
DURABLE, ECONOMICAL AND SAFE 


ILLINOIS MALLEABLE IRON CoO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of MALLEABLE AND 

















Sade of teavy Paticen Ate CAST IRON PIPE FITTINGS Write for Catalogue 
Furnace Malleable Irvoa 
Add your name to this list of Thi 34M Special Westinghouse Metor. iat Thumb Switch 
° (developed cially for the 
Authorized Dealers: 1S 8 Keyless-Chuck Titan es srtable Electric Drill) 
Baltimore: Gen Machy. & Sup. Co. = Lail-Bearing Thrust 
Boston: Nutter Electric Equip. Co Electric 
Buffalo MecCnsths Bros. & Ford 
( - eve — vd 
Carlisle & Hammond DRILL— 

Det tre sit: Ha Db, Chapman, 
Los —_— ee 

He Ss "Mai ne & Supply ¢ The TITAN PORT- 
Erie H. P, Welle! — ABLE ELECTRIC 
New Orle: ans: A. M. L tt & Co, DRILL is the best 
New York: Bi »s Foundry Co buy for the money. l i L 

Neal & Brinker Company It is now in use in on y | < 
Phi inde elp hit E. M. Hanson & Co some of the largest Pi 
Pittsburgh: aa D> meee plants in America. | 
Portland, _— a P Equip. ¢ - 
San Francisco: Walter Ss. Leland Get the Details $ 00 
Spokane: Get l M 
St. Paul: St : 1 :. Titan Mfg. Co. 
rrenton: Tren ! — 
Washington, ‘D. € ry B & | 140 So. Dearborn St. 
Tampa: Pierce E Chicago, III. 
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“BRONZE. 
ge Cleaning and Polishing Textiles 
‘ALUMINUM | Wiping Rage, Cheese Cloth 
AND HOLLOW BALLS | | Prepared Wool and Grease 


“Hoours STEEL B ALL | The J. Milton Hagy Waste Works 





For cleaning and polishing 
there is nothing better than 


FIDELITY Cotton Waste 


Fifty-two Years of sin- 


pIDELiny. cere effort to furnish 


rence Swan the highest quality of 
material and service to 
OM HacyW" 


4 MOUS aren ror the Mill Supply Trade. 

















Lidelity Mills 
MICH. y/ Philadelphia, U. S. A. 








\ ANN ARBOR. 
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A “TOLEDO” FOR THE BIG JOB 


This ‘‘Toledo”” No. 4 tool threads 9” to 12” pipe, and does it anywhere. 
The illustration shows a 10” inverted header high up in the boiler room being 
threaded in position, with the tool operating upside down. 

Notice its sturdy construction, its clean cut lines, devoid of all complicated 
parts, that are so liable to get out of order. These same characteristics apply 
to every “Toledo” tool from 1g” to 12”. Nothing fancy, nothing showy but 
every one built for cutting or threading pipe in the most efficient manner. 

“‘Toledos’”” have become standard equipment with thousands upon thousands 
of piping contractors, and wherever pipe tools are spoken of ‘‘Toledos’’ are 
always given first place, because of their proven ability to do their work easier, 
quicker and better. 

Our new catalog G is off the press and ready for distribution. We will gladly 
send you on request, one or more copies as you need. 


THE TOLEDO PIPE THREADING MACHINE CoO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO NEW YORK OFFICE, 50 Church St. 















GEARS 


MOOTH running; correct in design, 
accurate and true to pitch, Caldwell R 
gears are bound to please you. We make , as 
all types — machine-molded, cut tooth, [INJECTORS 
mortise gears, worm gears, etc. Learn as 
more about Caldwell-Link-Belt Service. 








Let us figure with you next time you are 50 s Ooo 


° satisfied users of U. S. Automatic 
in the market. Injectors requiring repairs and re- 
placements, together with an assured 
H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. _Lixk-EeLt Company, owner and proper profit to the jobber 
through our established resale prices, 
make U. S. Automatic Injectors a 
Dallas, Texas, 709 Main Street—Chicago, 17th Street and satisfactory and profitable line for 
Western Ave.—New York, Woolworth Bldg. any jobber to handle. 















erican Injector Co. 
‘DETROIT, MICH. 
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WALWORTH 





Your customers know these 
Walworth facts—but do you? 


1. Walworth valves are tested at the factory with 


pressure in excess of their recommended working 
pressure. 


ho 


. Walworth maintains a laboratory where incom- 
ing pig iron and other raw materials are chem- 
ically tested to see that they conform to the Wal- 
worth standard. 


3. By a special system of gauges the product of each 
machine is regularly tested to see that the threads 
are straight and true to gauge. 


4. All Walworth castings are examined for sand- 


and blow-holes, and all fittings are thoroughly in- 
spected before shipment. 


* * * * 


These are a few of the reasons for the unvarying 
standard of quality in the 23,000 different items of 
the Walworth line. They explain the preference of 
engineers who specify ““Walworth throughout.” And 
they should be further evidence to any mill supply 
dealer that Walworth products are worth carrying 
quite as much for their dependability as for the com- 
pleteness of the whole line. 


WALWORTH MANUFACTURING CO., Boston, Mass. 


Plants at Boston and Kewanee, III. 


Chicago Cleveland Kewanee, Ill. New York Philadelphia 
Portland, Ore. Seattle San Francisco Youngstown 


WALWORTH INTERNATIONAL CO., NEW YORK, Foreign Representative 














23,000 Different Items 


Valves, Fittings, Tools for Steam, Water, Gas, Oil and Air 
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DUMORE 


CATALOG PAGE 
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Type A Drill 


Sensitive, accurate, 
portable. Drilling 
range, .004” to1/8”. 
Equipped with 
sturdy universal 
type motor, oper- 
ating on either 
alternating or di- 
rect current. A 
quality tool rea- 
sonably priced. 


No. 2-BD Drill 


The Trail Has 
Been Blazed! 


A recognized high quality and 
consistent advertising, have giv- 
en the word DUMORE a real 
merchandising value. Those 
who sell DUMORE tools and 
equipment are soliciting a re- 
ceptive market where the work 
of introducing the product has 
been completed. It remains for 
the jobber to form a tie-up to 
the advertising which is building 
an ever increasing prestige for 
the DUMORE line. 


ea 


f 






No. 3 Multi-Speed 
Grinder 


No. / 
2-AG jl 
Grinder \" 






Bench _ type. Capacity 
1/4” in steel. Drills to 
center of 8” piece. Rack 
and pinion feed. Adjust- 
able table. 


In a varied line of industries 
DUMORE tools have been adopt- 
ed as the easy solution to diffi- 











- Type A Motor 
Stripped | 


Type D 
Motor 











CAD 


cult problems. For the econom- 
ical handling of drilling and 
grinding jobs they are being ac- 
cepted in ever increasing num- 
bers. The user is always sure 
of completing his job when he 
uses DUMORE equipment. 


There is a big opportunity for 





: : No. 2-CG 
the jobber of hardware and mill Grinder 
supplies. A comprehensive sell- 
ing plan, liberal advertising and No. 2-06 | 
generous discounts, all contrib- 


ute to make the DUMORE prop- 
osition of especial interest to 
those who are on the alert for 
a profit-building plan on a line 
of established sellers. Perhaps 
your territory is open. 


Grinder 




















WISCONSIN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


4659 Sixteenth Street 


ee ee ee 
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Racine, Wisconsin 
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me CHICAGO tine 


Power Transmitting Appliances 








Ball Bearing Loose Pulley 


Mr. Dealer: 


The CHICAGO LINE of Power Equipment is a 
complete line of all standard appliances with many 
up-to-date specialties, such as Ball Bearing Loose 
Pulleys, Ball Bearing Friction Clutches, Ball Bearing 
Hanger Boxes, Ball Bearing Emery Grinders, 
Ball Bearing Countershafts, etc., all guaranteed 
to eliminate troubles caused by the use of or- 
dinary equipment. These specialties are in de- 
mand and profitable for any dealer to handle. 





It is a known fact that Ball Bearing Equip- 
ment eliminates friction, reducing power bills, 
and all live dealers will be looking for a connection 
along this line. 





We list above only a few of our many trouble sav- 
ing specialties. Are you handling up-to-date equip- 
ment, enjoying the profits of THE CHICAGO LINE 
DEALERS? 


Catalog and Prices sent on request. 


MAIN OFFICE 
30 So. Clinton St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


FACTORY: 


Menomonee Falls, 





Wisconsin 





The Marvel Ball Bearing Grinder 
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| TWIST DRILLS 


NEW YORK, N. Y¥ 


ae 


When in 1922 an army aviator flew 
his aeroplane at a speed of 248.6 
miles per hour—history was made 
in the aeronautic field. 

When in that same year a National 
Vx" high speed drill made a record 
run of 9798 holes 1% deep ~ history 
was again made. 

The conditions encountered in 
making this remarkable run were of 
the most severe character. Production 
was being pushed to the last notch; 





Making History- 


a 











“NATIONAL 
FIRST" 





stock was taken as it came from the 
hammers; and piece-work operators 
were trying to make as much money 
as possible—certainly no favors were 
given or asked. 

The performance stands unequalled 
with a total length of holes drilled 
exceeding one-fifth of a mile, and a 
total weight of chips removed of 
more than two tons. 

Again ~ 


“NATIONAL FIRST” 


MANUFACTURERS 


of pARABOLir 


MILLING CUTTERS 


REAMERS - MILLING CUTTERS - SPECIAL TOOLS 


NATIONAL TWIST DRILL & TOOL COMPANY 
DETROIT, U-S°-A 


BRAN € H € Ss 


CHICAGO, ILL 
565 Washington Blvd 


BUFFALO, NY. 


76 Pearl Street 


SYRACUSE, N Y 
107 Gifford Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


73 Warren Street 43 North Sixth Street 
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Made Under & K ) Supervision 
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How Much Does Friction Cost Your Customers? 
Ball Bearings Pay For Themselves in 2 Years 


HESE relative power costs speak for them- 

selves as an example of the ease with which 
your customers can be interested in Skayef self- 
aligning ball-bearing transmission appliances. 
The saving in power with ball-bearing equip- 
ment is due to the fact that rolling motion is 
substituted for the dragging, sliding friction of 
plain bearings. 


So great is this power saving and the savings in 
lubricant and maintenance which ball-bearing 
equipment effects that a changeover to Skayef 
hangers pays for itself within two years and there- 
after yields a clear annual return of approxi- 
mately 50 per cent on one’s investment. 


Even shaft deflections and vibration cannot affect 
the free-running qualities of the SKF marked 






self-aligning ball bearings used in Skayef hangers 
as this type of bearing has the principle of the 
ball and socket joint embodied in the bearing 
itself. As friction is reduced to a minimum and 
as dust and grit cannot enter the sealed bearing 
housings, no discernible wear occurs with the 
result that bearing adjustments and renewals are 
unnecessary. Lubricant cannot escape from the 
sealed housings on to the floor, belts and goods 
in process of manufacture and need only be ap- 
plied at infrequent intervals. 


Few lines offer the jobber-dealer the same attrac- 
tive sales opportunities as are found in Skayef 
ball-bearing transmission equipment. Full par- 
ticulars of our agency proposition will be gladly 
mailed on request. 


SKAYEF 

/ Self f- Aligning . 

1 —Ball Bearing 
Gi HANGERS 


(IMPROVED TYPE) 






THE SKAYEF BALL BEARING COMPANY 
165 Broadway New York Citv 
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DISTINCTIVE 
MORCO FEATURES 


Made of high carbon steel. 
Bar milled to fit frame—in- 
suring greater thickness and 
gripping surface. This re- 
inforces frame and relieves 
rivet of all strain. 


Teeth hardened by special 
heat treating process — 
which puts additional wear 
where the tear comes. 


Springs of tested spring steel. 
Frame—semi-steel casting. 


Ferrules, jaws and end nuts 
made from solid stock. 


THIS MARK IS YOUR 
GUIDE IN GETTING 
THE BEST. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
74-76 MURRAY ST. 


a sn 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
34 N. CLINTON ST. 











Protecting 
the Dealer 


Defective goods returned tend to destroy that feeling of 
confidence consumers have in your store. The little tag 
on every MORCO Wrench is our guarantee — our assur- 
ance that the tool has been subjected to rigid examination 
throughout every step of its manufacture. Noslight flaw 
is overlooked and only when pronounced perfect does it 
come to you. 





When you buy MORCO Stillsons you don’t pay for the fame of a name— 
you pay for a quality that for fifteen years has been built up by the prefer- 
ence of men who know good tools. 


MOORE DROP FORGING CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ORCO 


STILLSON WRENCH 
THE ORIGINAL STILLSON PATTERN PIPE WRENCH 





PARIS OFFICE 
18 RUE CORBEAU 


LONDON OFFICE 
27-28 ANNING ST., E. C, 
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FRICTION 


for Standard and High Speed 
backed by 37 Years of Dependability 








To the Dealers 
in Mine, Mill and Factory Supplies, 
in the United States and Canada. 


Gentlemen: 


Thank you very much for your splendid 
co-operation during the past year— 


MORE FRICTION CLUTCHES SOLD! 

NEW FRIENDS GAINED! 

OLD FRIENDS RETAINED! 

CONFIDENCE INSPIRED, BUSINESS BUILT AND 
PROFITS MADE SERVING YOUR CUSTOMERS 
WITH THOROUGHLY RELIABLE GOODS. 


Let the good work continue! Let us work 
harder during the coming year. MOORE & WHITE 
Friction Clutches are absolutely dependable, 
leaders in their line and certain to please 
your customers. 

If you have exhausted your supply of litera- 
ture upon our Friction Clutches, do not fail 
to write at once for more copies of 

Catalog "C*. 


Always at your service, 
THE MOORE & WHITE CO. 


P.S. Why not show MOORE & WHITE Friction 
Clutches in your next catalog? Many 
of our dealers find this profitable. 
Advise now how many pages you can use 
and we shall be glad to send cuts, 
descriptive matter, etc. 


The Moore 


ESTABLISHED 


Philadelphia 
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Equipment shown here fully illustrated and described in these catalogs. 
Send for them today. Ask for Catalogs ‘‘C.”’ 








White Co. 


1886 . 


Pennsylvania 
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The Added Values of 
NATIONALLY KNOWN QUALITY 
AND ESTABLISHED PRESTIGE 


If the Bronze Bar business is small 
with you, Mr. Jobber, you are overlook- 
ing something. Millions of pounds of 
Bronze bearing metal are sold annually 
in practically every industrial center in 
America. 

Jobbers generally are enthusiastic over 
the opportunity to stock and sell cored 
and solid bars of genuine Bunting Phos- 
phor Bearing Bronze. The product is 
nationally known and nationally adver- 


tised. It enables the jobber to concen- 
trate on one dependable line, that abund- 
antly meets all requirements, made by a 
house that is known and respected in 
every machine shop in North America. 

Bunting cored and solid bronze bars 
are carried in stock in 31 sizes. The 
metal is a super-perfect alloy developed 
in our own laboratories. The holes are 
straight. Write for stock list No. 9, 
prices, and our jobber terms. 


THE BUNTING BRASS & BRONZE COMPANY 


TOLEDO, 


E Chicago 
54th St. 722 S. Michigan Ave. 
9 


0844 Wabash 9153 Main 


Cleveland 
710 St. Clair Ave. N. E 


5991 


OHIO 


Boston 
36 Oliver St. 
Main 8488 


San Francisco 
198 Second Street 
Douglas 6245 
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“We Can DuplicateThis Wheel 
A Thousand Times” 


Talk to a Sterling Grinding Engineer and he will tell you that a 
Sterling Wheel made today is exactly like that grade of wheel made 
yesterday and the ones made tomorrow or a year from tomorrow. 


For back of the Sterling Grinding Engineer is this old, powerful and 
experienced grinding organization that not only appreciates the cus- 
tomer’s need for uniform wheels, but knows how to produce them. 


You can be absolutely certain when a test is made and certain results ob- 
tained that those results can be duplicated day in and day out by the same 
grade of Sterling Wheel whether it is furnished this month or next year. And 
the entire Cleveland Stone organization is pledged to see to it that you get 
this result. 


This kind of grinding service and the effective way it is being advertised in 
a big list of prominent trade papers is creating real business building oppor- 
tunities for mill supply jobbers and to those up and coming jobbers who can 
appreciate the scope and strength of our policy we extend a sincere invitation 
to write us a letter of inquiry. 











A Complete Source 
of Supply 


“Cleveland” Grindstones 


Power or Hand Operated 
Mounted and Unmounted 
Iron and Wood Frames 
Commutator Stones 

Oil Stones 

Etc. 


Sterling Abrasives 


Sterlith Wheels 
Sterbon Wheels 
Vitrified Wheels 
Silicate Wheels 
Elastic Wheels 
of every size and shape 
Sterbon Round Knife Sharp- 
eners 
Sterbon Abrasive Files 
Sterlith Scythe Stones 
Sterling Bricks 


Sterling Grinding Machinery 
3ench, Floor, Swing Frame 
and Wet Tool Grinding 
Machinery 


The Sterling Grinding 
Wheel Co. 


Division of 


The Cleveland Stone Co. 





The Cleveland Stone Co. 


CLEVELAND, New York and Boston 


THE STERLING GRINDING WHEEL CO., Tiffin, Ohio, and 30 No. Clinton St., Chicago 


L. Best Co, Ine., New York Distributors 


STERLING ABRASIVES 


AND STERLING GRINDING MACHINES 
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Locomotive Throttle and High Pressure Medium and Low 
Air Pump Packings Piston Packings Pressure Packings 















High, Low and Valve Stem Packing Perfect Valve 
Medium Pressure Rings 
Sheet Packings . Electric 
Flax Packings Heater Cord 
Gaskets and Cloth 
Gasketing Versi 
peti: Cord 
tos Wick DEN (Ca OE 
east tile . SAD WA lhe mum §— Carded Fibre 
AX = § Ghym@ Braided Tubing 





HE GARCO line of packings covers all general 

packing requirements. GARCO serves the in- 
dustries of the Nation with its packing needs. The 
Quality of GARCO Asbestos Products is known and 
recognized in every branch of industry. Economical 
service plus the finest materials have given to GARCO 
an enviable reputation and a universal demand. 


GENERAL ASBESTOS & RUBBER CO. 


Main Offices and Factories: 
CiTARLESTON, S. C. 


New York, 299 Broadway; Chicago, 14 N. Franklin St.; Pittsburgh, 311 Water St. 
YL Canadian Distributors: Canadian Asbestos Co., Montreal, Can. : 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 
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PULLEYS 


Made of STEEL 


T° ATTAIN greatest pulley-efficiency, your 
belt pulley should be made of steel. The 
tensile strength of steel, its resistance to shear- 
ing strain, and its high ductility are inherent 
advantages not found in any other material. 
These characteristics of steel gain in impor- 
tance as they are combined in a product de- 
signed in structure to provide the maximum 
of strength with the minimum of weight. 





N 





Steel is unquestionably the ideal pulley material, but 
because of superior design and construction, American 
Steel Split Pulleys have attained leadership among all 
pulleys made of steel. 


THE AMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Steel Split Transmission Pulleys, 
Steel Sash Pulleys and Pressed Steel Shapes 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Complete List of Distributors Carried in MecRae’s Blue Book to Help Our Dealers 
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eAnd zwvhen we say — 
that every one thinks his own baby is the best— 
that’s human. 


*ANp when we say that JACOBS CHUCKS are the 
best, we are only saying what lots of others say 


about their chucks— that’s obvious. 


Bu 
when we say that JACOBS CHUCKS 
outsell all other chucks three and four to one— 


that’s business. 

eANp when we say that JACOBS CHUCKS are the 
easiest selling chucks in the world— 

that’s a fact. 

eAND when we say that the largest dealers in 


Machinist Tools and Supplies in the world are 
confining their drill chuck business to JACOBS 


exclusively — that’s merchandising. 


2 AND when we say what's good for the largest is 
good for the smallest and all the inbetweens — 


that’s judgment. 


The Jacobs Manufacturing Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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PEERLESS 


A New and Splendid Embodiment 
of the Eight-Cylinder Principle 








Peerless is being widely and swiftly recognized as a truly 
great eight-cylinder car because all of the resources of its 
great plant, and all of its advantages for minute precision 
and accuracy, are dedicated to that end. 

No endorsement of Whitman & Barnes could be more 
emphatic or complete, than the fact that “W & B” twist 
drills and reamers are worthy of contributing to the splen- 
did quality for which Peerless has become so justly noted. 
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W&B 


One step inside the Peerless fac- 
tory and at once you sense the 
many things in which Peerless 
excels. 


You instantly note a degree 
of care and scrupulous attention 
which Peerless gives to all de- 
tails of manufacturing. 


With regard to drilling and 
reaming operations—it is suf- 
ficient to say that, only the 
finest and best find a place in 
Peerless practice. 


The fact that Whitman & 
Barnes twist drills and reamers 
have won and held the con- 
fidence and endorsement of 
Peerless is, we feel, the very 
highest compliment that could 
be paid. 


“W & B’ Warehouses 
64 Reade Street, New York City 
565 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
139 Queen Victoria St., London, E. C. 4 


Whitman & Barnes 


AKRON, OHIO 
Manufacturers of TWIST DRILLS AND REAMERS Exclusively 
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HEWITT | 


That the satisfied customer is the most 
vital factor in the successful conduct of any 
business, is an obvious truth. 


To create such a condition, requires that 
the article marketed be of sterling quality; 
backed by wholehearted service. 


Distributors of HEWITT ME- 


CHANICAL RUBBER PROD- 


UCTS, for every industrial intent, are se- 
cure in the knowledge that they are 
placing with their customers, products of 
quality, sturdy in resistance to the severest 
operating service. 


Write us. 


Your territory may be available. 


HEWITT RUBBER COMPANY 


Factory and Executive Offices 
Buffalo New York 
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Nee LJ of Factory Supplies 


The Open 
Door to 
Quick 
Distribu- 





THE MEDIUM THE MARKET 

290,000 industrial establishments in 
the United States that are daily 
buyers of mill, factory, mine, ma- 
chine shop and all other industrial 
supplies and machinery. These 
supplies are largely distributed 
through the more than 2800 mill 
supply houses of the country. 


A member of the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc., which means an 
impart:al and fearless editorial pol- 
icy. A member of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, which 
means a correct statement of not 
only the quantity, but the quality 
of its circulation. 
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If you manufacture anything that is sold to the industries, you can get your distribution quicker and cheaper by bas- 
ing your campaign on MILL SUPPLIES than on any other magazine. 


If you are starting a new line and want distribution, MILL SUPPLIES can get it for you. 


If your present distribution is spotty and you want more representation in territories where you are not repre- 


sented now, MILL SUPPLIES is your medium. 


If you want to keep your present dealers sold and informed and enthusiastic, MILL SUPPLIES will do it for you. 
If you are running a national campaign that sells through the mill supply dealers at all—key your campaign around 


MILL SUPPLIES and you will have more turnover. 


Let MILL SUPPLIES aid you in getting more dealers, more sales out of your present dealers, in keeping your old 
customers safe from the competition of new lines. 


If you sell or want to sell through mill supply dealers, M ILL SUPPLIES can help you. 
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Michigan Brass Goods: 


























If you are one of our jobbers carrying our Brass goods 
on your shelves, you can have the satisfaction of knowing 
that we will not compete with you in your field. We want 
only two avenues of distribution,—the legitimate jobber 
who carries a stock,—and the manufacturer using our goods 
on his products for resale. 


We have been doing business for over forty years and our 
products are well known for their quality and for the house 
that stands back of them. Our catalogue No. 229 de- 
scribes our entire line and our jobbers price sheet No. 
23x03 gives our latest costs to legitimate jobbers. Samples 


for inspection or a call from one of our salesmen on request. 


Michigan Lubricator Company 


Manufacturers of Brass Goods 


Detroit Michigan 
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KNILL QUPPLUES 


Have you thought 
about Rubber? 


—How essential it is in EVERY industry 
—How YOU may profit thereby 


For transmitting power — Rubber Transmission Belt 
For handling materials — Rubber Conveyor Belt 

For cleaning boilers — Rubber Steam & Water Hose 
For protection from fire — Rubber Fire and Mill Hose 
For all sorts of air tools — Rubber Air and P. T. Hose 
For handling oil and gasoline — Rubber Oil & “Gas” Hose 
For steam lines everywhere — Rubber & Asbestos Packings 
For covering floors — Rubber Mats and Matting 


For hot and cold water pumps — Rubber Valves & Diaphragms 


Every plant in your territory uses some or all of these items. 
We make them, and make them right. You have the Selling 
Organization — We have the Factory. 


Let’s get together 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY, Inc., Akron, Ohio 


Branches in the following cities, with stocks to draw from: 


Atlanta Chicago Kansas City New York San Francisco 
Boston Dallas Los Angeles Philadelphia Seattle 


Diamond 


BELTING ~ HOSE ~ PACKING 
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BENDING PIPE 


WITHOUT BREAKING OR BUCKLING | 


e 
UNIFORMITY—In “NATIONAL.” Pipe this quality is regurres that the 
given first and last attention. Uniform ore, uniform pipe shall be 


refining in large quantities, uniform rolling with uni- 
formly modern mill equipment, uniform tests and in- 


spection—all combine to give exceptional uniformity UNIFORM 


in the finished pipe. 


DUCTILITY —"NATIONAL” Pipe is particularly S 7 Fe O INV G 


noted for its high degree of ductility. The possession 

of this quality in a high degree makes the pipe espe- DUC 7 ILE 
cially adapted for bending into coils and various : 
shapes with most satisfactory results. 


STRENGTH —The walls and welds of “NATIONAL” 
Pipe have great strength which permits manipulation 
without detriment to the fitness of the pipe for what- 
ever service it is intended. High grade, uniform steel 
of especially good welding quality, rolled by modern 
methods, gives a strong, sound weld in the pipe that 
is indispensable to good results in bending. 


hie Steep 
eee ee ae Oe 


Ask for “NATIONAL” Bulletin No. 1 ES 


NATIONAL TuBE CoMPANY 
Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES IN THE LARGER CITIES 
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IN 24 YEARS 


Not a single complaint 


Never a failure 


61% of total sales re-orders 





LIMESTONE Split Iron Center Pulleys are good. The best, the strong- 
est, and relatively the cheapest pulleys on the market. 


THE OHIO VALLEY PULLEY WORKS, Inc. 


Maysville, Ky., U. S. A. 





























Insured with the use of 


POWELL VALVES 


For every purpose— 





High, medium or low pressures; screwed 
FIG. 256 or flanged ends. Material and workman- 
Extra Heavy Iron Body Globe _ ship are of the best. All valves thorough- 


Valve, for working pressure up ‘ 
to 250 pounds. ly tested before leaving the factory. 


Write fcr 


Descriptive Literature 


FIG. 3420 


THE WM. POWELL COMPANY Extra Heavy Steel Gate 


Valve with Rising Stem. 
DEPENDABLE ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES For 350 lbs. working steam 
pressure 800°F. Total 

CINCINNATI, OHIO Temperature. 
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“the journal of quality ”’ 


AN INDEPENDENT MONTHLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE 
JOBBERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF MILL, STEAM, MINE AND MACHINERY SUPPLIES 








FOUNDED IN 1910 BY. ELMER CRAWFORD 








Vol. XIII 


CHICAGO, JUNE, 1923 


No. 6 








Published on the first day of each month 


KELL SUPPLIES 
"the journal of quality ”’ 
THE CRAWFORD PUBLISHING Co. 
537 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations, Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
National Conference of Business Paper Editors, Chicago Business Papers 
Association 
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Advertising—Advertising forms containing two-color advertisements close 
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color forms close on the 20th. Rates on application. 


Subscription Rates—United States, $1 a year; to all other countries, 
$1.50 a year. 

Discontinuances—Before expiration of subscription, notice is sent to the 
subscriber. The majority of our subscribers prefer to have their 
file of MILL SuPpPLIES unbroken, so the publisher earnestly requests an 
early renewal of subscriptions. 


Entered as second-class matter, August Sd, 1917, at the post office at 
Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
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PEP PRODUCING CONVENTIONS 


The generally accepted opinion that the big mill 
supply conventions held in Cincinnati during the 
week of May 14 should be listed as the greatest ever, 
carries with it an abundance of praise for all the 
committees responsible for this great success. The 
general committee, under the direction of Chairman 
David C. Jones, established a splendid record, and 
it would be a chronic fault-finder indeed who would 
not say that the resolutions of thanks to the com- 
mittee were well earned. The details of the conven- 
tion were carried out in highly praiseworthy man- 
ner, not only as regards the business sessions, but 
also the entertainment of both members and guests. 
The ladies present are also high in their praise of 
the hospitality of the Cincinnati ladies’ reception 
committee. The hotel management, too, deserved 
the vote of thanks passed by the associations. 

The attendance of manufacturers and dealers, 
both in number and in its highly representative 
character, testified to the eminent position of the 
mill supply industry in this country. The showing 
of all three mill supply associations, and the cordial 
friendliness that was everywhere apparent among 
their members, bears witness to the general desire 








to meet on a common ground to solve problems that 
are mutual. 

One of the outstanding features of the business 
sessions, which was reflected in the very atmosphere 
throughout the entire period of the conventions, was 
the general optimism. True enough, a few tossed 
the proverbial “wet blanket,” and painted a picture 
of a down-hill slide that would end disastrously if 
brakes were not applied. However, the speakers 
generally asserted their faith in the soundness of 
business in this country, with the added advice that 
caution should be used. 

Another cheering note was sounded in the reports 
that the supply dealers were again getting on the 
profit side of the ledgers, and this fact, coupled 
with the evidences that the lesson of 1920 had been 
learned, strengthens the outlook for continued good 
business. 

One need of the dealers that looms up as a result 
of the discussions in the convention meetings is the 
formation of local, or sectional, mill supply associa- 
tions. It was quite apparent that many topics of 
interest to dealers develop more or less of a separate 
problem for each city or state. This is true in large 
measure of such matters as the cost of doing busi- 
ness, the interchange of credit information, the 
proper method of handling deliveries and ways of 
bettering the business. 

The cost of doing business chart distributed at 
the convention shows that many dealers are paring 
their costs to a minimum, but that there is such a 
wide variation between the high and low percent- 
ages reported that the greatest good from a study 
of the figures will come to those who take the lowest 
percentage in the class nearest to their own busi- 
ness, and make their comparisons with that per- 
centage. Broadly speaking, Secretary Thomas J. 
Fernley told the real purpose of the figures, when 
he said that their principal reason is to bring home 
to the dealers the fact that they do have a cost of 
doing business. 

The addresses at the convention meetings are 
worth while reading for any mill supply man, for 
they embraced subjects pertinent to the industry 
and which merit earnest consideration. The dis- 
cussions, too, produced ideas that should be valuable 
to those who apply them to their own business. 

For the benefit of those who did not attend the 
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conventions, it may be said that it was the general 
opinion that business promises to be good for at 
least several months to come; that dealers should 
avoid doing business without profit and that all 
should plan now for the near future to avoid a 
serious reaction later on. In other words, it be- 
hooves all to be cautious but not timid. 


OUR IMMIGRATION PROBLEM 

Now that all our industries are reaching a stage 
that is close to high water mark, comes a resultant 
shortage of labor that leads to demands for higher 
wages. In some lines these demands are not only 
fairly consistent with advancing costs of living and 
the advancing earning power of the industries in 
which these men work, but mark a return to a wage 





scale less than that existing during our long to be 


remembered inflation period existing in 1919 and 
1920. There are already threats of strikes if pay in- 
creases are not granted, but serious results are not 
to be feared as long as the public will stand for the 
increased cost of the products involved, for the pub- 
lic pays in every case. When the buyer strikes, the 
fat is in the fire, production slows up, men are 
thrown out of employment, prices fall, and that 
ominous word “deflation” will again be in constant 
use. 

May the day be far off when the latter condition 
arises, but the factors in the problem are many, 
and well worth considering now. The industries 
are calling for more laborers of all grades, meaning 
an increase primarily of “common” labor through 
our ports of entry from foreign countries. Man- 
ufacturers and builders want more immigrants, and 
are not as particular as they should be as to their 
fitness physically and mentally. Our present laws 
permit an annual quota of but three per cent, based 
on the total number of any given nationality resi- 
dent in this country according to the government 
census of 1910. It would have been better had the 
immigration quota been based on the census of 
1890, thus giving us a greater number of workers 
from northern Europe—more farmers and fewer 
radicals. The present quota will prevail until 1924, 
so our labor market will not be disturbed by in- 
creased quotas from foreign shores for more than 
a year. The greater question at all times, however, 
is not one of quantity, but of quality. We never 
did receive too many immigrants of brain and 
brawn, but ever too many mentally, morally and 
physically diseased. Better a temporary shortage 
of labor, and temporary underproduction, than over- 
production followed by idleness of labor and con- 
sequent industrial stagnation. 

President Harding has not changed his views 
with regard to restriction of European immigration, 
Congressman Albert Johnson, chairman of the 
house committee on immigration, declares. Immi- 
gration restrictions will be tightened rather than 
broken down in the next Congress, in his belief. 
“The United States is no longer an asylum for the 
people of the world,” the congressman declared, 
adding that “wholesale migrations of people of the 
United States are ended for all time.” He pointed 








out that the emergency restriction legislation, which 
has operated for two years, and is effective for one 
more year, has greatly slackened and completely 
changed the immigration stream; that out of a pos- 
sible 357,800 immigrants for the year which ends 
June 30th, all but 45,000 have arrived; that the 
United Kingdom has used its quota of 77,380; that 
Germany has used one-half of its quota of 67,600; 
Sweden has used three-quarters of its quota of 20,- 
000; that Italy has exhausted its quota of 42,000, 
and Russia, Poland, Jugo-Slavia have used theirs. 

We are now running at high speed in a business 
sense. Its continuance depends much on our har- 
vests, and as much on the ability of our industries 
to keep prices from reaching a point where buyers 
will be forced to go on a strike. Building costs 
apparently reached that point some time ago, but 
building of every description goes on at feverish 
speed because the increased costs have been passed 
along to tenants who still seem able to absorb them. 
Plasterers at $15 a day come high, but there still 
exists a marked scarcity of men trained to handle a 
trowel, and this despite the fact that in New York 
and Chicago alone, construction aggregating $150,- 
000,000 has been postponed indefinitely. 

We hear much of advances in wages in the steel 
and packing house industries, but in every case the 
advances but partially overtake the wage cuts made 
after the peak scales in force two years ago. The 
same is true of the railways. A marked exception 
is the case of the printing and allied trades, where 
wage advances have been persistent, and now range 
from 100 to 150 per cent higher than in 1914, with 
additional demands threatened in some branches of 
the trade. Manufacturers and distributors gener- 
ally, especially in mill supply lines, are doing every- 
thing possible to keep the market from running 
away, and are succeeding very well. Building con- 
struction steel prices, however, have reached a fairly 
top-heavy stage and are bound to slow up with the 
cessation of premiums paid for prompt deliveries. 
In the meantime, New York painters have secured 
a wage of $10 a day, and a five-day week, while 
bricklayers are out on strike for $12 a day and a 
two years’ contract. If the strike persists, it will 
tie up construction involving approximately $200,- 
000,000. Immigration would not solve that problem. 





MONEY-MAKING BASIS AND SERVICE 

Service, not price, is the predominant factor in 
the upbuilding of strong mill supply houses, and 
the sooner those dealers who apparently expend 
their greatest efforts in trying to get business by 
slashing their profits realize the error of their ways, 
the better it will be all around. Evidences to sup- 
port this theory are plentiful, and the conditions 
are national, not local. An investigation of the 
largest machine tool house in the West, which has 
built up a colossal and paying business in a few 
years’ existence, bears witness to the value of the 
service idea. H. B. Mehring, whose paper at the 
recent mill supply conventions discussed this very 
subject, personally testifies to what the idea has 
done in his own business and what he has witnessed 
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in other instances outside of his own house. 

Price cutters will probably always exist. Dealers 
have their experiences with them in Maine, as well 
as in California. Their existence is as certain and 
as long to be endured as human nature. They pro- 
vide strong temptation to retaliative measures. The 
best treatment seems to be to disregard them as far 
as possible, and to redouble the effort to build up 
a reputation for service, doing business on a basis 
that will make profits. 

At the first meeting of the National Pipe and 
Supplies Association convention in Cincinnati, E. 
W. Puckett, leading a discussion on the subject, 
“How to get back to a normal basis,’”’ remarked that 
it isn’t a question of how to get back to a normal, 
but rather how to get back to a money-making basis. 
That is indeed the vital question, and service is a 
big step in this direction. 





STEP IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 

The conference committee of the Machine Tool 
Section of the National Supply and Machinery 
Dealers’ Association has accepted a great responsi- 
bility in its allotted work, for to it has been left 
virtually the entire burden of planning for a better- 
ment of the dealer distribution problem of the ma- 
chine tool industry. Chairman George H. Cherring- 
ton has already given plentifully of his time and 
energy in behalf of his fellow dealers, and the vote 
of confidence in his committee testifies to apprecia- 
tion of the work done by him and his fellow com- 
mitteeman, J. W. Wright, in attending the recent 
White Sulphur Springs meeting of the Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association. 

The work of the conference members at the lat- 
ter meeting is characterized as the first constructive 
step in the betterment of relations between builders 
and dealers. Those who have been making a study 
of the situation in the machine tool industry realize 
that the psychological time has arrived for a get- 
together on the part of both manufacturers and dis- 
tributors, and any movement along this line is 
worthy of whole-hearted support on the part of all 
dealers. 

One of the crving needs of the dealers’ conference 
committee is to secure from dealers their costs of 
doing business. Those who know conditions in the 
trade realize that no strong case can be put forth 
by the committee without first having actual facts 
with which to back up their assertions. In the near 
future appeals will be sent to all of the dealers to 
cooperate in sending in these costs, not a mass of 
figures and percentages, but a common sense result 
based on the total machine tool sales for the year 
divided by the total cost of doing business plus six 
per cent interest on capital invested. 

For certain reasons the builders’ association pre- 
fers not to hold a joint meeting with the dealers’ 
association. A suggestion made by one of the dealers 
at the Cincinnati meeting contains valuable food 
for thought. It is that a joint convention of both 
interests might be held at some future date, and 
during this convention there should be held numer- 
ous round-table sessions at which individual manu- 





facturers would meet all of their own dealers 
present, discussing with them points of mutual 
interest. In this way at one series of meetings, 
dealers could sit in with all, or at least most, of the 
manufacturers whom they represent. Such a plan 
seems to hold much promise of securing interest on 
the part of the builders who are now holding aloof 
from a joint convention idea. 

The free interchange of experience and opinions 
among those dealers present at the May meeting 
was one of the many evidences of the good which 
comes from association activities. There was ap- 
parent throughout the two sessions a feeling of 
friendliness and desire for cooperation. 

As Chairman L. H. Swind remarked, “It might be 
well to remember that the greatest of buildings rise 
only one brick or one beam at a time, hence the 
development of this structure between builder and 
dealer is contingent entirely upon the constructive 
and sincere efforts of every member of the indus- 
try.” 





THE GOOD OLD PESSIMIST 

Nearly everything under the shining sun has 
some use, and the pessimist is useful as a brake on 
the headstrong and foolish, and in solidifying the 
purpose of the man who knows that the grumbler 
and panic-creator is a false alarm. The pessimist 
saw in the country’s vast building construction 
plans, in the great production of automobiles, in 
increased wages for workers, in the placing of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars’ worth of orders for 
equipment by railways, and in the increased flow of 
oil from wells, but evidences of a runaway market. 
He howled, and to some purpose. Some of the 
effects were good, some bad. He shot the stock 
market into pieces. That did some good, but he 
overdid the shooting. Aided by competition, he 
reduced the price of gasoline. That was not so bad. 
He frightened a lot of men who controlled hundreds 
of millions of dollars they intended to put into con- 
struction of various descriptions. That will prove 
an evil not unmixed with good. It has prevented a 
runaway market in steel, cement, and every one of 
the thousand items that enter into construction, 
while leaving the money, the plans and the intent 
untouched. This means a vast reservoir of busi- 
ness to be tapped just as soon as costs drop to a 
plane the investors consider safe for them, and that 
in turn means insurance against depression and 
unemployment. The future looks brighter because 
of this unusual condition. 

tecent interviews with scores of manufacturers 
and distributors of mill supplies developed the fact 
of an almost universal belief that business gen- 
erally is on a sound basis, and that the present year 
will close with a record of widely distributed pros- 
perity. All were determined to avoid the errors of 
1920, and had pledged themselves to avoid undue 
price advances, duplication of orders and over- 
extensions of their business in any direction. The 
slogan was reasonable caution, backed by sane 
optimism, and that spirit carried out will tell the 
story of our business and industrial future. 
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How Four Big Conventions 
Registered Distinct Successes 


Triple Convention of National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association, 


Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ 


Association, and American Supply 


and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association in Cincinnati May 17, 18 and 19; 


National Pipe and Supplies Association May 15 and 16—All Well Attended 


The prediction that:Cincinnati would, during the week 
of May 14, 1923, witness one of the greatest gatherings 
in the history of the mill supply business may now be 
listed among the bona‘fide, gilt-edged, hit-the-nail-on-the- 
head prophecies, for the attendance at the four conven- 
tions held in the Queen City during that period estab- 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 
President—William J. Radcliffe, The E. A. Kinsey Company, Cin- 
cinnati. 

First vice-president—L. 
delphia. 
Second 
Detroit. 
Executive 


H. Swind, Swind Machinery Co., Phila- 


vice-president—B. H. Ackles, T. B. Rayl Company, 
committee, terms expiring in 1925—J. H. Orem, Jr., 
Carey Machinery & Supply Co., Baltimore; L. B. Shaw, Machinists’ 
Supply Co., Chicago. 

Secretary-treasurer 


Thomas A. Fernley, Philadelphia; advisory 
James Fernley, Philadelphia. 


secretary-treasurer, T'. 


lished a record that will live long in mill supply history. 

Four hundred manufacturers and jobbers officially reg- 
istered at the convention of the National Pipe and Sup- 
plies Association, held on Tuesday and Wednesday, May 
15 and 16, at the Hotel Gibson, while the official regis- 
tration list at the triple convention of the National Sup- 
ply and Machinery Dealers’ Association, Southern Supply 
and Machinery Dealers’ Association and American Sup- 
ply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association, held on 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, May 17, 18 and 19, at 
the Hotel Sinton, totalled 700. It is estimated that at 
least 100 additional manufacturers and dealers at the 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 

Joseph M. Hottel, Delta File Works, Philadelphia. 
M. B. Skinner, M. B. Skinner Co., Chicago. 
vice-president—W. H. Fisher, T. B. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

Third vice-president—L. L. 
Philadelphia. 

Executive committee—John C. Ruf, I. B. Williams & Sons, Dover, 
N. H., chairman; William H. Glatt, Victor Balata & Textile Belting 
Co., New York; R. D. Black, Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Baltimore; 
Edward Keane, Walworth Mfg. Co., Boston; and Robert S. Carter, 
Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co., Akron. 

Mitchell, New York. 


President 
First vice-president 


Second Wood’s Sons Co., 


Mather, Henry Disston & Sons, Ince., 


Secretary-treasurer—-F. D. 


triple convention attended without being registered, and 
it is likely that the total attendance at all four conven- 
tions was approximately 1,300. 

During the first half of the week, the center of attrac- 
tion and the main scene of activity was the Hotel Gibson, 
where, beginning early Monday morning, the pipe and 
supplies clan began to gather. On Wednesday some of 
the interest began to center on the Hotel Sinton, where 
the Machine Tool Section of the National Supply and 
Machinery Dealers’ Association staged its annual spring 


meeting in advance of the convention of its parent asso- 
ciation. On Thursday morning, when the opening ses- 
sion of the three mill supply associations was called to 
order, the main attraction of the week got under way, 
and there was little let-up until Saturday noon, when the 
final session of the Southern Association adjourned, 


NATIONAL PIPE & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 

President—W. E. Clow, Jr., James B. Clow & Sons, Chicago. 

First vice-president—W. M. Dennison, Braman, Dow & Company, 
Boston. 

Second vice-president—L. J. 
pany, Cincinnati. 

Executive committee—J. J. McArdle, McArdle & Cooney, Phil- 
adelphia; Isidor Weil, Weil-McLain Company, Chicago; J. A. Vann, 
Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham; A. L. Taylor, McMann 
& Taylor Co., New York; Francis J. Baker, George H. Tay Com- 
pany, San Francisco; H. W. Strong, The Strong, Carlisle & Ham- 
mond Co., Cleveland; G. H. Gorton, W. B. Young Supply Co., Kan- 
sas City; Murray W. Sales, Murray W. Sales Company, Detroit. 

Secretar y-treasurer—George D. Mellvaine, Pittsburgh. 


Merkel, The Merkel Brothers Com- 


bringing to a close the 1923 convention. 

Registration for the pipe and supplies convention was 
held on the ballroom floor of the Gibson, and as each 
member or guest registered, he was presented with a 
badge, with his name inscribed thereon. Manufacturers 
received red badges, jobbers blue ones. There was no 
formal program of entertainment in connection with this 
convention, although many informal golf parties were 
organized during the two days. 

Registration for the triple convention was held in the 
writing room off the main lobby of the Sinton. Here, 
the reception committee, headed by Chairman William 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 
President—James Biggs, Hardwicke-Etter Co., Sherman, Texas. 
First vice-president—.J. J. Disosway, Cotton States Belting & Sup- 

ply Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Second vice-president—J. L. Pitts, Brown-Roberts Hardware & 
Supply Co., Ltd., Alexandria, La. 

Executive committee—-Thomas G. Hyman, chairman, Hyman Sup- 
ply Co., Wilmington, N. C.; J. H. McKinnon, Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; R. P. Lockett, A. M. Lockett & Co., Ltd., 
New Orleans; W. E. Gillcerson, The Bluefield Supply Co., Bluefield, 
W. Va. 

Secretary-treasurer—-Alvin M. Smith, Smith-Courtney Co., Rich- 
mond. 


H. Glatt, met the incomers, who were then taken care of 
by H. E. Dickerman, who, assisted by a headquarters 
group, received each registration, accepted the registra- 
tion fees of five dollars apiece, distributed badges with 
names inscribed thereon, and also passed out preference 
cards for use in connection with the Thursday night 
entertainment program. 

One of the features of the arrangements for the 
convention was the free stenographic service for mem- 
bers of the associations, and the free use made of this 
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service testified to the value placed upon it by those 
attending the conventions. 

The hotel managements, both at the Gibson and the 
Sinton, handled the capacity crowd in praiseworthy man- 
ner, and while both hotels were crowded to overflowing, 
every effort was exerted to take care of late-comers. 

Not only in point of numbers, but also in the finished 
manner in which all the details of the programs—recep- 
tion, registration, business sessions and entertainment 


JOSEPH M. HOTTEL 


President of the American Supply and Machinery Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 


—were carried out, and in the highly interesting char- 
acter of the business discussions at the various sessions, 
the conventions were the most successful ever held by 
the associations. 

The entertainment committee, headed by David C. 
Jones, vice-president of the Lunkenheimer Company, was 
the recipient of numerous congratulations for the excel- 
lent program of entertainment, and no small share of 
the credit was given to the local ladies’ reception com- 
mittee for the cordial hospitality extended to the visit- 
ing ladies. There were about 100 ladies registered at 
the convention, and all were enthusiastic over the enter- 
tainment program which had been prepared for them. 

On Thursday afternoon, the ladies were taken by 
automobile on an inspection tour of the Rookwood Pot- 
tery and to other places of interest in Cincinnati, includ- 
ing the Art Museum and the store of Loring Andrews. 

On Thursday evening, there was a choice of attending 
sparring contests at Fort Thomas, Ky., or a theatre party 
at the Cox Theatre, where a stock company was present- 
ing a play, “An Ideal Husband.” The majority elected 
to go out to the sparring contests, and this party left the 
Dixie Terminal at 7 o’clock in special cars. Those who 
attended the fights will remember them for a long time, 
particularly the alleged match which was listed as num- 
ber one on the program. In this particular contest, one 
“Dutch” Etzel, U. S. Army, weight, 128 pounds, was 
scheduled to go four rounds with one Johnny Abner, rep- 
resenting the Hart Athletic Club, same weight as 
his opponent. This bout might be described as fol- 
lows: “The gong sounded, Dutch Etzel rushed into the 
limelight, and Johnny Abner rushed out of the limelight. 
The bout ended with Johnny lying prone, and the judges 
unable to decide just how long that first round lasted.” 
The best bout of the evening was the second last on the 


program, a draw between two 119-pound youngsters, Earl 
Righter and Jimmy Brown, and, as the gang says, “It 
was worth all of the five dollars paid in registration.” 

On Friday afternoon, the ladies were guests at a 
bridge-luncheon given at the Maketewah Country Club, 
and it proved a very enjoyable affair. 

Friday night, the grand finale of the entertainment 
program was staged, with a dance, entertainment and 
buffet supper in the ballroom of the Sinton, and this, too, 
was a grand success. 

One of the innovations at the triple convention was 
the holding of separate open joint meetings between the 
manufacturers’ association and each of the two dealers’ 
associations, in addition to the open joint session of all 
three associations. At former triple conventions, it was 
customary to hold but one joint meeting at which all 
three associations were present. 

The arrangements for the conventions were in charge 
of the following committees; with David F. Jones as 
general chairman: 

Reception Committee—William H. Glatt, chairman, 
Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co.; S. D. Baldwin, Cin- 
cinnati Rubber Mfg. Co.; R. D. Black, Black & Decker 
Mfg. Co.; T. E. Callen, Hotel Sinton; H. E. Dickerman, 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co.; John V. Horgan, Hotel Sin- 
ton manager; H. H. Jarrett, Sullivan & Jarrett; Frank 
A. Morrison, Mason Regulator Co.; Hunter Morrison, 
The Hill Clutch Co.; S. L. Webster, E. C. Atkins & Co., 
Inc.; and H. F. Wright, Wright Mfg. Co. 

Hotel Committee—James R. Anderson, chairman, The 
Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati; Charles Moeser, Picker- 











DAVID C. JONES 
Chairman of the General Committee in Charge of Convention. 


ing Hardware Co.; Robert E. Mullane, D. T. Williams 
Valve Co.; Joseph A. Scallan, Scallan Supply Co.; and 
F. D. Scherl, Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 

Automobile Committee—James Coombe, chairman, The 
William Powell Co.; F. O. Kirkpatrick, The U. S. Elec- 
trical Tool Co.; Howard H. Johnston, Wm. T. Johnston 
Co.; A. G. Muhlhauser, D. T. Williams Valve Co.; and 
Hugh O. Wente, Vulcan Supply Co. 

Local Reception Committee—George Puchta, chair- 
man, Queen City Supply Co.; James R. Anderson, Charles 
A. Brown, Alfred J. Jupp, and Herbert R. Wunder, The 
Lunkenheimer Co.; Harry H. Coombe, Charles E. McFar- 
lan and James Coombe, The William Powell Co.; Charles 
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H. Doermann, Doermann-Roehrer Supply Co.; Arthur E. 
Douglas and George C. Shays, The E. A. Kinsey Co.; 
Howard H. Johnston, Wm. T. Johnston Co.; F. O. Kirk- 
patrick, The U. S. Electrical Tool Co.; George A. Mann 
and E. N. Wirthlin, Wirthlin-Mann Supply Co.; J. B. 
Miller, Mechanical Supplies Co.; Charles Moeser; Walter 
Morris, E. K. Morris & Co.; A. G. Muhlhauser, Robert E. 
Mullane and Frank X. Pund, The D T. Williams Valve 
Co.; Walter Reimann, Boebinger Hardware & Supply 
Co.; J. C. Richardson, Queen City Supply Co.; Joseph A. 
Scallan; Hugh O. Wente; and Joseph T. Wood, J. R. 
Wood Supply Co. 

Ladies Reception Committee—Mrs. J. C. Richardson, 
chairman; Mrs Charles A. Brown, Mrs. James Coombe, 





W. H. GLATT 
Chairman of the Reception Committee at Convention. 


Mrs. Charles H. Doermann, Mrs. Arthur E. Douglas, 
Mrs. Howard H. Johnston, Mrs. David C. Jones, Mrs. 
George A. Mann, Mrs. J. B. Miller, Mrs. Charles Moeser, 
Mrs. Walter Morris, Mrs. Robert E. Mullane, Mrs. W. J. 
Radcliffe, Mrs. Joseph A. Scallan and Mrs. Hugo A. 
Wente. 

Entertainment Committee—David C. Jones, chairman; 
Arthur E. Douglas, George A. Mann, Frank X. Pund and 
J. C. Richardson. 


OPENING MEETING OF TRIPLE CONVENTION 


The opening meeting of the triple convention was held 
on Thursday morning, May 17, at 10 o’clock, in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Sinton, with an attendance of members 
and guests of all three associations that will be written 
into history as one of the greatest gatherings of mill 
supply men ever held. It was indeed fitting that the 
session opened with the singing of “America” for the 
gathering was distinctly national, every section of the 
United States being represented. Irving W. Lemaux, 
president of the American Supply and Machinery Manu- 
facturers’ Association, presided, and seated on either side 
of him were President William J. Radcliffe of the 
Nationz! Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association and 
President Thomas G. Hyman of the Southern Supply and 
Machinery Dealers’ Association. 

Hon. George Puchta, former mayor of Cincinnati, 
president of the Queen City Supply Co., and one of the 
organizers and a past president of the National Supply 
and Machinery Dealers’ Association, delivered the 
address of welcome, in substance as follows: 


To me has been accorded the distinct honor of extend- 
ing to you in behalf of Cincinnati a most cordial wel- 
come. Our people are proud to have with them you 
leaders of the mill supply industry. To have you know 
how Cincinnati regards you, and how important is your 
industry in the minds of our people, they selected one of 
your number as their chief executive some years ago. 
This fair city of ours is old but new, old in the character 
of her hospitality and of her welcome, new in many of 
the material things. Her industry, her financial resour- 
ces, her schools, her parks and places of amusement are 
all causes for pride, and I feel certain that you will find 
your stay in our midst a happy and profitable one. 

I should like to say a few words about the supply busi- 
ness. I believe that it takes its place high in the indus- 
try of this country. The supply business played a great 
part in the war, and I well remember how, at the triple 
convention held at Memphis in 1917, the members took 
the pledge to serve in the best and greatest capacity they 
knew, and it is a great and distinct pleasure to note how 
they have fulfilled that pledge. At the same time, the 
possibilities of trade associations has been greatly rec- 
ognized by the Government. How much more can we in 
our associations accomplish than can be accomplished by 
us as individuals? J 

I fear some of the members have been slipping back 
into the old paths, in advancing the plan of still doing.a 
retail business on a wholesale plan. Let us not forget 
that the time of low expense is gone. Personally, I do 
not believe that we will ever get back to the cost of doing 
business of eight or ten years ago. We must by coopera- 
tion and by association benefit from experience, and 
learn from investigation how we can help our business. 

The supply business differs from others. The laws of 
supply and demand regulate our products to a greater 
extent. We must sell at a profit. 

In closing, I wish to leave one thought in your minds, 
that is, that these associations are worth while, and I 
hope that you will pledge anew your allegiance, and 
remember that.the more you put into your association, 
the more you will get out. I hope the deliberations in 
the forthcoming sessions will be pleasant and profitable. 

Following Mr. Puchta’s address of welcome, Presidents 
Lemaux, Radcliffe and Hyman very briefly addressed the 
members. Following the presidents on the program was 
David C. Jones, vice-president, the Lunkenheimer Co., 
and chairman of the entertainment committee, who gave 
a detailed account of the program which his committee 
had prepared for the enjoyment of the convention vis- 
itors. His announcement that on Thursday evening, 
there would be a choice of attending boxing bouts, or a 
play, “An Ideal Husband,” was greeted with an outburst 
of applause. 

The discussion on business conditions was then opened, 
with J. J. Disosway, president, Cotton States Belting & 
Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga., answering the first call from 
the chairman. Mr. Disosway reported that Georgia and 
the surrounding section was probably the last to feel the 
depression conditions, and naturally was the last to begin 
to come back. However, during the last three months of 
last year a better tone was noticeable, and ever since 
there has been a steady recuperation of business. He 
believes that with the proper caution, and if dealers will 
run their business along business lines, there will be a 
steady flow of business. He personally believes that 
there is a permanent improvement in general business 
conditions. 

At this point, the chairman was handed a letter, 
informing him that the ladies requested Alvin Smith to 
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say something to them, and amid spontaneous applause, 
Mr. Smith took the floor and made a strong plea for the 
ladies to improve the ballot. Incidentally, he admitted 
that down in his own city, there were 60,000 registered 
voters in a city of 200,000, and yet they can’t get over 
13,000 out to vote. He admitted his own inability to do 
much about it, because as he expressed it, “I’m a Repub- 
lican in a rock-ribbed Democratic state.” 

F. Alexander Chandler, president, Chandler & Far- 
quhar Co., Boston, was next of the dealers to be called. 
He said that his own company had changed its business 
location during the past few months, opening in new 
quarters on March 1. While Boston had been hard hit 
last year, business had pulled up hill, and his own com- 
pany had done a better volume of business even in the 
process of moving. While not a crepe hanger, he is 
rather fearful of price advances being imposed too ram- 
pantly. He extended the respects of his associate, Charles 
S. Farquhar, who was prevented by illness from attend- 
ing the convention, and he delivered a message from Mr. 
Davis of Boston, who had asked him to call to the atten- 
tion of the convention that in these days, when hod car- 
riers are being paid 82 cents an hour, and we can’t help 
it, to remember we must have compensation for distribu- 
tion, and that our clerks, salesmen and stenographers 
have not had the same opportunity to take care of the 
increased compensation in other trades. It seems the 
part of wisdom not to go up hill at too high speed, lest 
we slide. 

Charles Beaver, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, 
Conn., was the first manufacturer to address the meeting. 
He stated that during the past three months he had 
traveled 13,000 miles to size up conditions, and that he 
had been impressed by the general optimism. Everybody 
thought the boom was here again. Too many were too 
anxious. Sales efficiency is not what it should be. The 
labor situation is most serious for manufacturers. Up 
in his own section, New England, it is impossible to get 
help, and it takes hard work to keep manufacturers from 
bidding against one another for labor. In such circum- 
stances, you can readily see what labor does. This all 
reflects in cost. Any manufacturer who tries to get prices 
that are unjust is doing a wrong thing, but any manu- 
facturer who is not taking his rising costs into considera- 
tion is doing just as much of a wrong thing. He illus- 
trated this by telling of an instance of a western manu- 
facturer who refused to increase his price with his 
increased cost, and suddenly found himself obliged to 
slap on a 40 per cent price advance because he found him- 
self wrong. To both manufacturers and dealers, Mr. 
Beaver gave this advise: ‘‘Don’t speculate on material 
or stocks. Have courage to turn down an order when 
you know you cannot fill it.” He then showed that the 
March building records exceeded all previous ones, and 
that when New York proceeded to pyramid, there was a 
recession in building. Even with this recession in build- 
ing programs, there is plenty of building activity in sight 
to keep all on Easy Street this year, if we don’t get 
panicky and speculate. Prosperity is in large degree a 
state of mind. : 

J. L. Pitts, general manager, Brown-Roberts Hard- 
ware & Supply Co., Alexandria, La., said that down in his 
section the principal activities are lumber, sawmills, agri- 
culture, cotton, corn, rice and cane, oil and gas, and that 
the section is very busy at present. In fact, he said, 
there was only one year in which his company lost 
money; that was in 1921. Last year was a prosperous 
one in Louisiana, and the state is set for one of the most 
prosperous years in its history. Local conditions are 
chiefly responsible for this prosperity. Mr. Pitts said 








that, in spite of the reputation that had gone forth 
because of the Mer Rouge conditions, the people of 
Louisiana are a very prosperous and a very happy people. 

N. A. Gladding, vice-president, E. C. Atkins & Co., 
Indianapolis, said that in the matter of predicting, he 
believed one fellow’s guess is as good as the other fel- 
low’s. His own thought is that as soon as we get pros- 
perity, we don’t want it. He believes we are today on a 
good solid foundation, and that when this condition 
exists, you should not be afraid of saying so. Labor, not 
manufacturers, force prices up. The saving grace in the 
present situation is the fact that business people are 
studying the situation. 

William T. Todd, treasurer, Somers, Fitler & Todd Co., 
Pittsburgh, said that conditions in Pittsburgh for the 
past six months have been very favorable. The big 
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trouble has been to get material. There has been a large 
volume of business in all manufacturing lines throughout 
the district, and all mills have been running 95 per cent. 
He said everybody in Pittsburgh is very optimistic. He 
personally believes it is a time to keep one’s ears to the 
ground, and keep close tabs, so as not to be caught as in 
1920. 

T. A. Palmer, Banks Supply Co., Huntington, W. Va., 
said that be believed that those who were planning build- 
ing must have the money to carry out their plans, and 
that, in spite of the postponement of many large building 
programs due to the high cost of building, he is confident 
that there is plenty of money in this country, and that 
consequently there is'a solid foundation for business. 
West Virginia prosperity is based largely on the coal 
business. He said that coal operators claim that the car 
supply is only equal to 30 to 50 per cent of the capacity of 
the mines, and that the mining capacity is beyond pos- 
sible consumption, and he believes that the condition is 
probably a good thing. The large production in West 
Virginia is non-union and they are looking for increased 
prosperity and business. Business is good down there 
and he looks for a continuance of it. 

H. S. Demarest, president, Greene, Tweed & Co., New 
York, read a paper on “Present Day Conditions,” as fol- 
lows: 

Business in the first quarter of 1923 in most lines of com- 
merce and industry was so greatly improved over the condi- 
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tions of the first three months of 1922 that it is easy to be 
uncertain as to the next year or two. 

Deflation in commodity prices began to carry business down 
in the spring of 1920. Within six months manufactured 
products began to follow the same tendency, but at so much 
slower speed that by the end of 1921 a farmer had to pay 16 
bushels of wheat for a steel plow, which in 1913 cost him 9 
bushels. The farmer lost his buying power when in large 
part he lost his foreign markets, which fact reacted later 
upon the manufacturers of farm machinery. 

During the war, for military reasons, we developed more 
farms than could be profitably operated in normal times for 
some years yet. At the end of the inflation period there were 
more than 213,000 tenant farmers in the state of Iowa alone, 
most of whom had lost their leases by the end of 1921. The 
few who did not, were operating on a percentage basis instead 
of at a fixed rental. Within the last six months farmers have 
shown their first signs of recovering buying power in 3 years. 
On the other hand, the abnormal European market for Amer- 
ican grain has begun to diminish. Russia is beginning to 
export a little wheat and last year she recovered 50 per cent 
of her grain-producing ability. 

The chief reason why during deflation the prices of manu- 
factured products did not fall as fast, or as far as commodity 
prices, was the high cost of living, which prevented radical 
readjustment of wages. Soon after the close of the textile 
strikes of a year ago mills began offering the very wage 
seales to avoid which they had gone through the strike 
period. At the close of the coal strike late last summer many 
of the steel mills increased their wage scales 20 per cent and 
this spring just before outdoor work would make a seasonal 
appeal to workmen another 11 per cent was granted. 

In most industries the effort to keep factories and mills 
well manned has brought about a bidding for labor that 
threatens to absorb the margin of profit, because prices to 
consumers cannot be raised much without starting buyers’ 
strikes. 

Therein lies the essence of the present mild industrial 
inflation which has not yet become a banking inflation. 

The labor shortage is due to several causes. The most 
conspicuous is the restriction of immigration, severely limit- 
ing the influx of fresh supplies of unskilled labor. Sooner or 
later that restriction, if persisted in, will seriously affect the 
financial showing of American industry. A very decided 
relief would be felt if the law fixing the quotas permitted to 
enter from each country should be changed so as to allow 
deductions for those who return to the country of their 
origin. 

Outside of the question of getting or not getting new sup- 
plies of raw or skilled labor from Europe there is the eco- 
nomic loss created by the fact that for nearly two years of 
participation in the war most of the young men who would 
have been apprenticed to trades were taken into military 
training camps instead, and never got back into their old 
grooves. 

Time, bringing new apprentice classes along, and efforts to 
cut costs by greater installation of machinery and elimination 
of waste, whether of hours or materials, holds a considerable 
remedy for the problem which cannot solve itself in a year. 

It is noteworthy that in the last six weeks many steel mills 
are reporting a surprising increase in the output per man. 
Jobs are too plentiful in proportion to the number of workers 
to permit similar experience in many industries until the day 
of slack operation begins to loom ahead of us again. 

Another factor which handicaps business more than we 
realize is the persistence of war taxes in time of peace. The 
depletion of new capital supplies because of the attractiveness 
of tax exempt bonds touches every vital business line in the 
country. 

The refunding program in regard to the United States debt 
has been carried through by Secretary Mellon so quietly and 
effectively in two years that after the retirement of Victory 
bonds this month the country will be appreciably nearer the 
point where taxes may be cut substantially to the great relief 
of business. 

In addition to the items of labor shortage and oppressive 
taxation, business is seriously circumscribed in its aspirations 
for continued prosperity because Central Europe has not 
recovered a decent percentage of its buying power. 

Our merchandise export market is in the doldrums because 
Germany has not stabilized her currency. Argentine would 
undoubtedly buy more here if she could revive her German 
market, and this case is but one of many available examples. 

Our exports to Europe are increasing, while Asia is taking 
less than a year ago. More than one-third of our February 
exports went to the United Kingdom and Canada. 


Slightly more than one-half went to Europe, 11.7 per cent 
to Asia and 6.8 per cent to South America. Great Britain 
took 23.3 per cent, while Canada, Cuba and Mexico took 21 
per cent. 

Germany alone took from us almost 25 per cent more than 
all South America, and slightly more than two-thirds of the 
amount sent to all Asia. 


Our merchandise exports to the entire world are waiting 
~pon the stabilization of Central European currencies. 

Should that come within a few months, through the catas- 
trophe route in Germany or otherwise, our business condi- 
tions might avoid a setback by reason of new foreign markets. 
Otherwise we must watch our steps in regard to inventories, 
production costs and credits. 

The year 1922 almost the world over was a twelvemonth 
of constructive progress. The excessive production capacity 
developed during the war period has been reduced somewhat 
by mergers, and after the present spurt bids fair to undergo 
further readjustment. 

We had opened too many coal fields at once. Copper mine 
operations are only slowly getting back the markets they lost 
to aluminum and various alloys during the war. Sugar cane 
growers who got so little for their cane last year that they 
neglected their new crops are on a profitable basis once 
more. If the boycott movement fails to spread, another short- 
age will be averted within a crop season. Rubber, silk and 
wool have revived rapidly from unprofitable levels, and are 
now receding in price enough to remove anxiety as to newly 
increased costs. California’s crude oil production has more 
than offset Mexico’s comparative failure and has checked the 
prices of petroleum products. Steel products evidently passed 
the peak of their new demand six weeks ago. In every 
direction the increasing cost of materials seems to have 
shown signs of slackening, except in wages. Even building 
programs are beginning to shrink, giving a first signal of 
future deflation of living costs. Real estate values moved up 
last and only now are getting ready to go down somewhat. 

The three great factors in bringing about the present 
activity in business and the unprecedented volume of revenue 
freight car loadings were the nation-wide housing boom, the 
general underconsumption of the deflation period greatly 
accentuated by the coal strike, and the railroad shopmen’s 
strike; and, thirdly, the enormous need of the railroads for 
— of every kind, especially locomotives, cars and 
rails. 

The housing boom stimulated purchases of everything for 
construction and furnishing from lumber to carpets. The 
rising labor costs in the middle Atlantic and central Western 
sections have risen so far that in the last thirty days there 
has been a slump in the volume of new projects. 

Building activity certainly cannot continue for the next 
year or two to be the constructive business factor it has been 
in the last seventeen or eighteen months. 

By the time the seasonal peak of freight movement is 
passed next October or November there is substantial reason 
for believing that the factor of underconsumption will be 
neutralized. Since Easter, jobbers in cotton, woolen and silk 
goods have run into an unanticipated dullness. They know 
they will have an increase for autumn deliveries, but after 
that the outlook is not so clear. 

There will be more production capacity than markets, 
unless Europe straightens out more rapidly than we can 
expect. 

Railroad buying, on the other hand, promises to continue 
on a large scale for a long time, and the growth of the auto- 
mobile business out of proportion to other industries is 
another strong constructive factor. 

It has been estimated that in 1922 and 1923 alone the 
volume of railroad buying will be in excess of a billion and a 
half dollars. 

So long as the steel industry, which has overtaken the 
demands upon it, does not fall below 75 per cent of its capac- 
ity for operation, the premier industry of the country will 
give its powerful aid to the stabilization of the entire busi- 
ness activity of the United States. 

Memories are usually short, but they should be long enough 
to guard against some of the unwisdom of the post-war infla- 
tion movement. 

Too much care cannot be used in keeping inventories within 
reasonable control. There is ground for confidence that in 
the retail trade merchants will not carry disproportionately 
large stocks for some time to come. In every essential line of 
industry the experience with frozen credits is too recent to be 
left out of the picture. There are too many lines of business 
which are very active without a sufficient margin of profit. 

Never before at this time of the year has there been so 
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much freight moved on our railroads. Some ot that increase 
is due to increasing population and some of it to the upward 
reaction from underconsumption. 

Meanwhile, the share of income going to labor is increasing 
out of proportion to the gross receipts of business. By the 
time that slack consumption has been remedied and housing 
costs start to move downward, competition for a diminishing 
volume of business will put a premium upon careful manage- 
ment and conservative credits until Central Europe generally 
begins to follow the path taken by Austria towards rehabili- 
tation. 

This competition will be intensified by the rising tide of 
imports which the Fordney Law has failed to restrict because 
of the great gulf between the dollar and the debased cur- 
rencies of the countries which lost the war. 

Let me say in closing that now is the time to plan the poli- 
cies of the near future so that the present secondary mild 
inflation shall not bring a serious reaction later. 

Following these discussions, Guilford R. Adams, retir- 
ing president of the National Pipe and Supplies Associa- 
tion, was called upon for a few remarks, and he 
announced the election of W. E. Clow, Jr., as his suc- 
cessor, and paid high tribute to him. After several 
announcements by Secretaries Smith and Fernley, the 
opening session adjourned at 12:15 p. m. 


SOUTHERN AND AMERICAN ASSOCIATIONS 
MEET 


The joint session of the Southern Supply and Ma- 
chinery Dealers’ Association and the American Supply 
and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association was called 
to order Friday morning by J. J. Disosway, second vice- 
president of the Southern Association. M. B. Skinner, 
M. B. Skinner Company, Chicago, was then called on to 
discuss cash discounts. He stated that the report had 
been read at the executive session of the American As- 
sociation Thursday afternoon, there was nothing to add 
to it, and he doubted whether it was worth reading. The 
convention thought otherwise, and on request the paper 
was read as follows: 


Your committee has taken particular pains in canvassing 
business acquaintances on the subject of cash discount, and 
the amount of information obtained was enormous in its 
paucity. No one seemed to be particularly interested as to 
how the practice of giving discounts was administered, 
whether in allopathic or homeopathic doses, as to period. 
But there was only one opinion as to the main question, and 
that was complete agreement that cash discounts were the 
perquisites due from the manufacturer to every well reg- 
ulated jobber, and should be exacted to the limit. 

The more we sifted the matter, the more we found that 
after all every one has his own business to run, and can make 
exceptions to any rules laid down by right of policy or prac- 
tice. We found one other common ground for agreement— 
that when the giving of a cash discount ten days from date 
of invoice originated, it was a spur to collections. This prac- 
tice in itself is economically correct and inherently sound. 
This discount, however, has met with elastic treatment, and 
perhaps been subject to certain abuses. 

Take the manufacturer who is near a large supply house, 
or two or more jobbers in the same city. They may be send- 
ing over with pick-up orders several times a day. It would 
simply be a nuisance to pay all bills within ten days after 
they were invoiced. So they get together and agree to pay 
all bills on the tenth of the month following the purchase, 
just for convenience. But where it is not used merely as a 
convenience, the extension of this ten days to the tenth of the 
following month, making it possible to purchase goods on the 
second of January and pay for them forty days later (and 
this not uncommon), is not good practice. It has the further 
effect of slowing up buying the latter part of the month, so 
that the majority of orders are placed on the first of the 
month, as the buyer feels he is going to get until the tenth 
of the following month to pay. 

It makes unequal ordering and spasmodic shipping. It 
works an injustice on the manufacturer in other respects, 
especially in times of scarcity of material and labor. A 
jobber will place an order on the fifteenth of the month for 
shipment the first of the following month, expecting to pay 
on the tenth of the month following that. The order being 
on file, the goods are held for shipment. You may then 


receive an order for the same items for immediate shipment, 
to & customer who is in the habit of paying his bills ten 
days after date of invoice. Should the manufacturer hold up 
the latter order to be able to fill the former, and then wait 
forty days for his money? Which is the best custorher? 

On the other hand, when cash discount in ten days is 
rigidly adhered to by the seller, it necessitates a great deal 
of correspondence going through the office on that subject. 
Too much correspondence is dangerous, especially in contro- 
versy over small matters, because there is too large a risk of 
inexperienced employes offending a good customer for, per- 
haps, a matter of a few cents. 

The subject is too clearly defined to permit of much argu- 
ment pro or con. It sifts itself down to the following propo- 
sition: Cash discount in ten days from date of invoice is 
good business. Discount in forty days is getting a long way 
from cash and the intent of the discount. 

Your Committee is distinctly of the opinion that the prac- 
tice of giving any other discount than that of ten days after 
date of invoice should be discouraged. 

The subject was then open for discussion. W. S. 
Jones, Woodward-Wight & Co., New Orleans, figured that 
if a jobber was making four per cent net, and he was 
getting a two per cent cash discount, he was doing very 
well, but if he has to continue giving that two per cent 
cash discount, and does not get a discount himself, he is 
losing fifty per cent of his net profit. He thought the 
objections of the manufacturers to this cash discount 
were not important, because they could in all cases fix 
their initial prices to include the two per cent, while the 
jobber could not change the custom of giving the two 
per cent cash discount. J. B. Rice, Hyman Supply Com- 
pany, agreed with Mr. Jones that the two per cent should 
be added to the selling price. F. J. Chittenden, Waltham 
Manufacturing Co., agreed with Mr. Skinner that a cash 
discount should be primarily a stimulant for collections, 
and that any tendency to take advantage of it as a trade 
discount, which it amounts to when it is carried beyond 
its real purpose, should be discouraged. He felt strongly 
that the difference between cash discount and trade dis- 
count should be clearly defined, and that cash discount 
should be looked upon and used only as a stimulant for 
collections. 


J. A. Vann, Young & Vann Supply Co., believed the 
dealers were entitled to a two per cent cash discount if 
invoices were paid within ten days, although in the 
South most of the dealers waited from thirty to fifty 
days for the goods to arrive from the manufacturer. 

F. C. Bickers, James Supply Company, Inc., stated 
that the dealer was in a peculiar position in billing ma- 
terials that carried cash discounts to him ranging from 
one-half of one per cent to five per cent. All these items 
were liable to enter into a single bill rendered to his 
customer, and the dealer could not possibly pick out these 
various items and tell his customers that they carried 
the various discounts. He was compelled to give the 
buyer a straight discount of two per cent on the entire 
bill, if paid within ten days. He believed manufacturers 
should agree on a uniform cash discount. The absurdity 
of the situation was best revealed by stating that while 
a keg of nails can be bought with a two per cent dis- 
count, a keg of track spikes carries but one-half of one per 
cent discount, while the dealer was compelled to sell them 
both at the same discount. Joseph M. Hottel, Delta File 
Works, was called on to state his views. He declared 
that his company had always given two per cent as a 
premium for prompt payment. 

Paul Armstrong, Armstrong Bros. Tool Company, Chi- 
cago, was then called on to discuss standardization, and 
read the following paper: 

I have no doubt that we all agree that standardization of 
products is, in principle at least, a good thing, and one very 
much to be desired, but when it comes to making practical 
application of this principle and arranging the details, it is 
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quite natural that difference of opinion should develop. « 

I believe I am safe in assuming that we are all in favor of 
standardized screw threads, bolt and nut sizes, car couplings, 
and in fact we all appreciate the convenience and economic 
advantage of standardizing everything which has been stand- 
ardized, and it is only when it is proposed to extend the list 
of standardized articles that opposition develops, based upon 
diversity of interest rather than lack of approval of the 
principle involved. This unanimous approval of the prin- 
ciple is the best evidence that standardization of any line 
will eventually win general approval, including that of the 
original objectors. 

The subject of standardization is so broad and its possi- 
bilities so extensive that neither time nor my very limited 
study of the subject will permit of my dealing with it from 
a general viewpoint, so I will confine my remarks to my own 
line of tools, with particular reference to the standardization 
of finish. 

The manufacturer and the merchant have two legitimate 
reasons for existing: 

First, to deliver needed service; 
return upon invested capital. 

Every service, needed or needless, must be paid for, and 
every needless service constitutes a tax upon the industry 
and results in a reduction of return upon invested capital. 

The most common form of needless service in nearly every 
line of manufacture is the continuance and increase in num- 
ber of unnecessary types, sizes, and finishes, and of these the 
most wasteful is useless multiplicity of finishes. A tool is 
primarily designed to serve an utilitarian purpose, and should 
be given the finish needed to make it serviceable, no more 
and no less. Adding a new size or new type of tool may 
create a new field and increase sales by delivering a needed 
service, but adding another finish usually results only in a 
subdivision of the existing business and an increase of the 
investment required. 

Elimination of unnecessary finishes is a comparatively easy 
matter in an industry which is organized, but it is liable to 
prove difficult when organization is lacking, and mutual dis- 
like and suspicion arrays one competitor against another; for, 
lacking confidence and co-operation, each fears to take the 
first step toward making the change which would benefit all, 
lest in doing so he unwittingly plays into the other fellow’s 
hand, and consequently it rather looked for a while as if 
the manufacturers of drop-forged wrenches were headed in 
the wrong direction, but I am happy to be able to state 
that we have agreed upon the practical elimination of the 
“unfinished” wrench, which means the elimination of about 
500 stock items, or approximately 30 per cent. 

It is, however, up to every manufacturer to check up on 
his own line, in co-operation with his competitors if he can, 
but independently if he must, as suggested by the fabricated 
production department of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in its Bulletin No. 19, in the following words: 
“Regardless of their competitors, many concerns, appreciat- 
ing the economies of simplification, have determined to sup- 
ply what is necessary for the trade and to eliminate the 
excess.” 

Acting upon this suggestion and with the approval of a 
majority of our jobbing customers, Armstrong Bros. Tool 
Co., in our new catalog now in course of preparation, will 
list our line of drop-forged wrenches in but one finish and 
one price, which will correspond to the new “semi-finish” 
list price. This means the elimination of over one thousand 
stock wrench items from our new catalog, and the printing 
of one list price for each wrench instead of three prices for 
each as heretofore. 

It also means that after more than ten years of experience 
with the established practice of making and listing drop- 
forged wrenches in three stock finishes, we have decided that 
it is more to our advantage and of benefit to the trade in 
general to apply to our wrench line and to every line we 
make the same policy which for thirty years has been suc- 
cessful and satisfactory as applied to our Armstrong tool 
holders, namely, one standard finish and one price. 

The only possible argument against this policy is that it may 
cut down the sales on wrenches, but I believe it will rather 
increase the business done, as the jobber will be able to main- 
tain a complete stock in the single finish, with less investment 
than required to carry a broken line in two or three finishes. 

In conclusion, and to illustrate this point, let us put our- 
selves into the position of the ultimate consumer. We all 
consume collars, or rather we buy them and the laundry man 
consumes them. The collar manufacturers have been able 
to reduce the number of shapes from 150 to 25, or 83 per- 
cent. Do you think their action will reduce your individual 
purchases of collars? Do you not agree rather that the 
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effect will be beneficial, and that there will be more profit 
and satisfaction in the business of making and distributing 
collars as a result of this standardization or simplification of 
the line, and why wouldn’t the tool or wrench business react 
in the same way to the same treatment? 

Alvin M. Smith then asked Mr. Hottel if his company’s 
list of files had not been standardized, or greatly sim- 
plified. Mr. Hottel stated that his company had cut 
their list about 18 per cent, eliminating 736 styles from 
the 3,500 formerly manufactured, the greatest change 
having been made in cutting down the list of hand saw 
files from 60 styles to 4, the latter meeting every re- 
quirement in filing hand saws, ranging from four to 
twelve point saws. 

The chair then called on J. H. McKinnon, manager, of 
the Cameron & Barkley Company, Jacksonville, Fla., who 
read a telegram from the mayor of Havana, Cuba, invit- 
ing the association to meet in Havana for their conven- 
tion in 1924. The invitation was received with applause, 
but failed to secure action on the part of the convention. 
Mr. McKinnon was asked to discuss the standardization 
question. He declared he was very positive that the 
simplification of sizes and styles would benefit both the 
manufacturer and the dealer. His remarks were sub- 
stantially as follows 

I have been asked to lead the discussion on the subject of 
“The Standardization of Stocks, Together with Its Relation to 
Sales, Shipments and Inventory.” The same subject was 
assigned last year at the convention at Birmingham, but 
there was no opportunity there to discuss it, so you will 
please pardon me if I use to a great extent the same argu- 
ments now as then. 

I believe that at the joint meetings of the manufacturers 
and jobbers is the place to discuss these matters, as it is 
only by the co-operation of both that we are going to get 
anywhere. 

We were fortunate last year in Birmingham in having Mr. 
Durgin, head of the division of simplified practice in the 
Department of Commerce, who read a very interesting paper 
that dealt almost entirely with the manufacturers of com- 
modities. Evidently the efforts of the Department of Com- 
merce in this direction are beginning to get results. 

I refer especially to some of the manufacturers of engi- 
neer’s wrenches and files, and it really begins to look as if 
we had made a start in the right direction. The wrench 
manufacturers started some propaganda recently in an effort 
to confine their wrenches to one finish, and the stores under 
my control adopted the idea immediately. At least one of the 
file manufacturers has reduced their types and sizes to an 
extent that it is not only going to be beneficial to them in 
bringing their manufacturing costs down, but is going to 
benefit every distributor that they have, and finally in the 
end the people who buy them for consumption. 

Through our own inventories for the past two or three 
years, when we compare them with our stock card records, 
we have proved that any supply house can reduce its inven- 
tory 10 to 15 per cent, and still maintain standard stocks and 
give better service, and some of the manufacturers are 
becoming convinced that this is necessary. 

I believe that all supply stores are too much given to the 
idea that they have to sell everything that everybody else 
does. My experience has been that about every so often stocks 
in a growing community have to be added to or changed to 
suit the conditions brought about by the building up of a 
city, community or, state, and a great many items that sup- 
ply stores carried Some years ago do not have the same de- 
mand at present, but unfortunately practically every supply 
store of my acquaintance is carrying the same iine, and it is 
only by close co-operation by people in the same lines that 
this can be eliminated. 

I realize that it is necessary for someone to carry these 
obsolete stocks, so that the community can get the proper 
service, but we should look to one concern to carry adequate 
stocks of these goods, and arrangements should be made so 
that others can draw from them at a reasonable price. 

Too often when we have too many articles that are similar, 
we look over our records and find that our investment is 
possibly too heavy, we do not pretend to keep any of them 
up to the standard that they should be. We get too many 
broken stocks, and are not in a position to give the community 
_~ we serve the service to which it is entitled. 

I do not believe that this is the place to discuss the detail: 
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of a proposition of this kind, but believe that it must be left 
to local associations in every supply center to determine the 
items that they wish to eliminate, and the proper manner of 
handling those that there is a limited demand for, but not 
enough for each and every supply house to carry a stock of. 

I do not care in this discussion to point out any particular 
article, and some of the manufacturers may not agree with 
the position that I have taken, but believe if they will give 
it serious consideration they will find that they would have 
better representation if certain items that might be termed 
“specialties” were handled by one concern; then the manu- 
facturers might insist on their keeping adequate stocks. 

Too often a salesman comes in with a specialty for sale 
that has merit, and he begins to tell you that all your neigh- 
bors and competitors have bought it, and that they are doing 
a wonderful business with it, and without giving it the 
proper consideration, and analyzing the needs of the com- 
munity for the article, we are inclined to take a “shot” at 
it, and we soon find that there is possibly enough of the 
article in stock to last the community for five years. One 
by one we become disheartened, begin to term it obsolete or 
“hard” stock, and try to unload. This might not be consid- 
ered quite fair to the manufacturer, but in most instances he 
is as much to blame as the fellow who made the purchase. 

We oftentimes accumulate over-stocks during times that 
business is brisk, and factories are slow in making ship- 
ments, by pyramiding orders and buying similar goods from 
anyone who happens to come along. This was particularly 
true during war times and immediately after the war; a 
great many of us felt that to retain our business and give 
service that if we could not get goods from our regular 
source of supply, that it was necessary to buy anything that 
was offered. 

In speaking of over-stocks I do not mean to apply this to 
staples, as staples do not go out of fashion, and if we do not 
sell what we have this week, this month, or this year, we 
would probably have an opportunity to dispose of them at 
some other time. 

Referring to last year’s paper, twenty-five years ago a 
supply store in my part of the country was a pioneer, and 
was run very much on the order of a general farmers’ supply 
store; when you got a customer you were supposed to supply 
all of his needs, and to a very great extent a supply and 
machinery store acted, not only as a source of supply for 
goods, but to a very great extent as a banker for their cus- 
tomers. Usually bankers did not look favorably on new 
industries that were not properly financed, and while some 
of our customers still seem to have the idea that we are 
bankers, this is our own fault. 

During the last few years a great many specialty merch- 
ants have come into existence, such as automobile accessory 
houses, electrical supply houses; a great many department 
stores carry certain other articles, hardware stores some 
other lines, and some wholesale grocers are carrying’ stocks 
to a great extent that formerly were carried entirely by the 
supply business. 

_ It has reached a point where my company is going to elim- 
inate a lot of these lines. Since we have been keeping a 
stock record system we can check up absolutely on our turn- 
over, and can in the course of time reach a conclusion as to 
whether we have sufficient turnover in any one line to war- 
rant our carrying it. 

_Let me repeat again that it is only with the greatest pos- 
sible co-operation of the manufacturer and the distributor 
that we are going to reach a point where we are going to 
be happy over it, and I believe that the manufacturer is just 
as much interested as is the distributor, as he is entitled and 
should expect from the distributor of his line of goods the 
very closest co-operation in representation. 

We have attempted from time to time through our vari- 
ous associations to find out what the average turnover has 
been in volume of sales compared to stock carried, but the 
officers of the association have never been satisfied with the 
information received. I believe that the ideal condition 
would be to find out what our average sales, compared with 
actual stocks carried, are, as this is our every day bread and 
butter business, and that direct shipments should be treated 
as a separate proposition. 

In other words, we should all aim to make our stock turn- 
over sufficient to pay our overhead and earn a profit, and 
direct shipments should be treated more on a brokerage basis, 
or as the “pie” of the business, than the way the majority of 
us treat it now, lumping it in as a whole, and saying, for 
instance, that on a $200,000 stock we had a $750,000 turn- 
over, as I know that a good many supply stores ship in excess 
of 50 per cent of their orders direct. 


Mr. McKinnon added that every jobber carried at least 
one hundred articles that could be eliminated, and all the 
dealer had to do was to stop buying them, and the manu- 
facturer would naturally stop manufacturing them, 
which would result in both sides saving money. 

The chair then called on J. H. Williams, J. H. Williams 
& Co., Brooklyn, to discuss standardization. Mr. Wil- 
liams stated that he would confine his remarks to his 
own company’s line. He considered that Mr. Armstrong 
had handled the subject very well, and regretted that in 
one or two particulars that he could not agree, and would 
be compelled to take the unpopular side of the question 
of standardization in regard to eliminating sizes and 
finishes. He recalled that Mr. Armstrong stated that his 
company has gone to one finish, while it is impossible 
for the speaker’s company to go that far. The trouble 
with finishes, in the experience of the speaker, was that 
wrenches went into many different fields; the mill sup- 
ply jobber and consumer have one idea as to finish, the 
hardware trade another, and then you ran into the motor 
supply trade; where a luxury finish was often demanded. 
If the automobile trade desired a wrench with what 
amounted to a jewelry finish, the manufacturer had to 
give it to that trade. It was obvious that that consumer 
was buying something that he was not getting utility 
value in. The right finish naturally carried the max- 
imum amount of utility with the least amount of orna- 
ment, and the speaker thought that was well covered 
by one of the standard intermediate finishes. His com- 
pany, therefore, as wrench makers for many years, has 
not felt that it was able to cut down to one finish, be- 
cause of the wide variety of customers and their widely 
diversified demands as to finishes. He believed dealers, 
if asked how many finishes they desired in wrenches 
would very generally say “one,” but would then not 
agree as to what that finish should be, owing to the 
demand of the dealers’ particular customers, depending 
on whether they were in the mill supply, hardware sup- 
ply, or motor supply field. 

Mr. Williams greatly regretted the multiplicity of 
sizes, kinds and finishes in his company’s line, and 
would heartily welcome any settlement on a basis that 
would give the maximum utility with the minimum of 
finishes and sizes, but believed the number would be 
greatly reduced eventually, and his company would cer- 
tainly welcome the change. He called attention to the 
fact that because there were three finishes in wrenches 
was no reason why the jobber had,to carry them all. He 
could easily pick out the finish his trade demanded, and 
he could not see that a reduction of the number of 
finishes would save the jobber any money. 

Mr. Williams’ company stated to the trade more than 
a month ago that effective with its new catalog, double 
list prices would be carried, as owing to the inflated 
costs that piled up during the last few years, it has be- 
come necessary in some cases for dealers to quote prices 
at list plus, a decidedly uncomfortable position. To do 
otherwise than to make a horizontal raise in the list 
would be to make obsolete all of the catalogs now in ex- 
istence, so his company decideg to take the straight 100 
per cent raise as the easiest way out of the difficulty. 

A. T. Simonds, Simonds Manufacturing Co., was then 
called on to give his ideas regarding standardization. 
He stated that as a director of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce he devoted considerable time to the 
question of standardization. Progress had been slow, 
but he ventured the opinion that a very marked change 
in conditions would be noted during the next six months, 
particularly in the simplification of hand saw lines. The 
speaker gave a word of caution to business men gen- 

















erally. He declared that the building industry in the 
United States was running wild, and he thought business 
people generally should unite to put a check on higher 
prices. He referred to prices prevailing in 1913, and 
presented figures to show that prices in many cases 
were up more than 100 per cent. He predicted that if 
leaders in the mill supply business would not drag their 
feet harder, we would have a repetition of what occurred 
in 1920 and 1921. He stated that his own company had 
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refused to sanction the building of a new factory, al- | 


though specifications were piling up, because factory | 


capacity was more than equal to any average demand 
of the trade over the next five years’ period. He stated 
that his company did not receive orders at the present 
time. They simply received specifications. He considered 
we were in a temporary period of prosperity, and that 
manufacturing profits, as shown by the books, were false 
and superficial profits to be wiped out the next time 
deflation occurred. He stated his company was doing 
everything possible to stop this spiralling in production 
and costs. 
country as far as production goes, has been reached. 

Farnham Yardley, Jenkins Bros., New York, was then 
called on to read his paper covering “Closer Co-operation 
Between Manufacturers and Dealers.” Mr. Yardley’s 
paper was substantially as follows: 

A prime factor in favor of the exclusive agency system 
is the fact that, according to its terms, the dealer ordinarily 
agrees to maintain a representative stock of the manufac- 
turer’s line. This is always one of the most important pro- 
visions in the formal printed agency agreement. 

The exclusive agency contract, as it is often arranged, 
makes provision that the agent shall refrain from selling 


He believed the absolute capacity of this | 


competing brands. It gives the agent a clear field for such | 


advantages as the selling rights in his territory entitle him 


to have. In many cases the manufacturer has already built | 


up a reputation for the product by national advertising. He 
sends out a sales promotion man to demonstrate how to 
operate the device or display the goods. He coaches clerks 
on how to sell, and especially how to clinch sales. He often 


provides dealer advertisements, counter and window displays, | 


or he goes “fifty-fifty” on the local advertising. 


All in all, the advantages the manufacturer gives the agent | 


are many and substantial, and he expects that the agent will 
reciprocate by pushing the line more energetically than he 
would without these exclusive advantages in his territory. 


His expectation is a natural one, and as a rule it is fulfilled, | 


but to just what extent depends on how carefully the agent 


is selected. The agent must be by instinct and by training | 
a keen and active salesman, with an organization and sales 
torce that is “up on its toes” all the time and “out for busi- | 


” 


ness.” Then the manufacturer wins a distinct asset in that 
territory—concentrated and aggressive sales co-operation. 

The supreme court of public opinion passes final judgment 
on every merchandising plan. The only law it knows is “the 
public be pleased.” Among the first three factors in deter- 
mining the store preference of the public is convenience. 
That is why most staples and low-priced specialties should 
generally not be marketed on an exclusive agency plan. They 
are “convenience goods” and must be stocked in every retail 
store, otherwise the purchaser will many times accept a com- 
peting article as “just as good,” if not identical. Not only 
would the manufacturer lose immediate business in that way 
if he limited distribution to exclusive agents, but he would 
lose the good-will of many people who resent being put to the 
trouble of shopping around. 

The disadvantages of the exclusive agency, from the man- 
ufacturer’s point of view, are as follows: 

Not a few manufacturers maintain that to secure the 
greatest possible volume of sales they must sell through all 
the wholesale and retail concerns handling their kind of 
merchandise. They point out that the fewer the places at 
which an article is on display, the less it may be seen by 
those who might buy. Any system of marketing that limits 
the channels of distribution or outlets may cut down the 
amount of business they would otherwise do. This is the 
greatest disadvantage, from the manufacturer’s standpoint, 
to be found in the exclusive sales agency system. Limited 
distribution may hold down his production and his profit. 

(Continued on page 43) 





“The Line Is 
Very Profitable” 


is what a large Cleveland Jobber said re- 
cently of Libbey Gauge Glasses, which his 
house sells exclusively. It is profitable be- 
cause Libbey guaranteed gauge glasses are 
safe to use. They are made in Toledo by 
an organization of skilled glass makers 
started more than a hundred years ago. 


Every new Libbey customer becomes a 
regular buyer. Let us send you samples 
of Standard, guaranteed for pressures up 
to 200 pounds, and High Pressure, for 
pressures up to 400 pounds. We invite 
comparisons and the most rigid tests. 


Let us send you samples and prices. 


LIBBEY GLASS MANUFACTURING CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


GAUGE 
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When you go out to sell mill supplies to a prospective 
purchaser, you are preparing to do business with his 
mind. The sale is a mental operation; not handing him 
something, not a transfer of money, not the signing of 


an order. It is influencing his mind, making him think 
the way you want him to think, bringing him to your 
way of thinking about certain products. 

One of the first things you need to do is to find out 
just what is in that prospect’s mind; just how and what 
he is thinking as you approach him and present your 
proposition. If you have no idea whether he is con- 
sidering it favorably or not, you do not know just how 
to develop your argument. Unless you can discover what 
sort of objections are arising in his mind, you are not 
in a position to combat them and overcome them. 

It is pretty important that you get the buyer to talk 
and encourage him to express his mind freely on your 
proposition. In that way you get his point of view and 
you learn his objections. Some salesmen try to do all 
the talking themselves. They think they have a line 
of argument that covers all possible objections, and they 
want to go right down the line with it. 

If you follow that plan, you probably bring up objec- 
tions the prospect never would have thought of, and your 
blanket argument, while covering everything thinly, 
leaves a good many mental questions unanswered. 

Make it your business to get the buyer to state his 
ideas and to explain what faults he sees in your machine 
or in your proposition. Get him to talk about the matter 
in hand and you arouse his interest and are in a position 
where you can get him to asking you questions. When 
you get a prospect sufficiently interested to begin to ask 
questions, then you have him taking steps toward you 
instead of away from you. He is coming forward instead 
of backing up. 

I do not mean that every trivial question and objection 
the prospect can think up must be given detailed atten- 
tion. That would not be good salesmanship, because it 
would involve you in so extended and prolonged a dis- 
cussion that you would not get to all the important fea- 
tures of the proposition, and you would be hindered from 
bringing about an actual purchase. 

Every buyer of mill supplies knows that absolute per- 
fection in a hundred per cent of the cases is not pos- 
sible. He knows, too, that wherever the human element 
enters—where perfect operation and absence of accident 
are dependent upon a man as well as upon the machine— 
accidents will happen. A machine may be perfect and 
never make a mistake, but a man is human and some 
times he will slip. 

Don’t be afraid to jump some of the minor objections, 
even admitting their justification to a degree. You can 
say, “Mr. Greene, it is true, of course, that no device 
has ever been made, or probably ever will be made for 
this purpose that will be absolutely perfect in operation 





Matching Wits with Buyers 


By Frank Farrington 


All Rights Reserved 


in every respect every minute of the time it is in use. 
There will sometimes be mechanical difficulties, perhaps 
along such lines as you mention, but we know this much: 
We have come nearer than anyone else to eliminating all 
cf those and to producing a perfectly operating machine. 
We reduce trouble to a minimum, and in most cases 
eliminate it entirely.” 

The salesman may go so far in his protestations of 
perfection of product that he will not be believed, just 
because of the buyer’s common sense, which tells him 
that perfection is a very rare thing. 

And so I say the salesman will lose little by admitting 
that hundred per cent perfection is out of the question. 
It is an easy matter, if the buyer is disposed to be cap- 
tious, to get to splitting hairs, and the big phase of the 
situation, the convincing him that he needs your ma- 
chine, may be lost sight of. Keep the big features in 
sight and waste little time arguing about or discussing 
the negligible little matters. 

There is little doubt that in the majority of instances, 
if the buyer can be brought to believe what you tell him, 
he will buy. Of course there are instances when you 
find yourself trying to sell a man something he does not 
need. You cannot always determine in advance just 
what are the needs of the man you call upon. But if 
the man does really need, or can use to advantage, your 
product, then it ought to be possible to sell to him if 
he has the financial backing you require. 

So you need to find out whether the prospect is in 
his own mind questioning your statements. You need 
to discover just what his mental attitude toward your 
offer is. Some men can be asked outright as to their 
objections and they will state them frankly. Some men 
would only pull themselves into their shells and shut 
right up if openly questioned in that way. 

It requires tact and a knowledge of human nature to 
get a man, any man, to talk freely about his business 
requirements. It is especially difficult to get a man to 
be frank and candid when you are trying to sell him 
something. It is a good deal like asking your opponent 
at cards to lay his hand face up on the table. 

We come right back to the fact that the key to the 
buyer’s signature on the order blank is his confidence 
in what you tell him. How can you make the prospect 
believe what you tell him? How can you so influence his 
mind as to eliminate doubt from it? 

A buyer does not like to come right out and say: “Yes, 
I know I am having trouble getting all the power I ought 
to get with the belting I am using, and perhaps your 
belting would give me better results.” He has the idea, 
and he is probably right, that you would immediately 
come right back with a statement that of course your 
belting will deliver more power than the belting he is 
using. He believes that you would say that, even though 
a comparative test would not warrant the statement. 
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UNIFORMITY 


N previous advertisements we have outlined some of the 
remarkable performance records which have been made 
by STEWART BRONS BEARING METAL, the wonder- 


ful new copper-lead metal. 


Those records are not surprising in consideration of the 
fact that the metal is copper and lead alone. Every engineer 
has recognized that if a copper-lead metal could be developed 
which would be uniform and not segregate even though remelted, 
such performance might be expected. 


The factor of greatest importance, then, in STEWART 
BRONS BEARING METAL is that it will not segregate at 
all. It can be melted and remelted; time and again—and the 
uniform distribution of metals is always perfect. 


Here is a perfect bearing metal which performs remark- 
ably at all low temperatures. Above 600°F. it sweats suf- 
ficient lead to prevent injury to the shaft. It will not score 
a shaft. Its melting point is 1700°F. 


It is proved. It is practical. It is saving bearing costs 
wherever it has been used. Jobbers in every part of the 
country are stocking it. Call upon our Service and Engineer- 
ing Departments for assistance on your own problems. 


Our proposal to jobbers is exceedingly interesting 
Write us for details 


STEWART MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


4504-86 Fullerton Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
Or communicate with our nearest factory representative 
L. RUPRECHT A. C. OLFS Cc. W. ROOT 
30 Church Street 7321 Woodward Avenue 57 Erie Street 
New York, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. Milwaukee, Wis. 
H. W. FLEMING E. P. GRISMER 
327 First Avenue 1986 E. 66th Street 
Ae. Pittsburgh, Pa. Cleveland, Ohio 


The insert shows an actual micro-photograph of STEWART BRONS BEARING 
METAL magnified 18 diameters. The even distribution of copper and lead as 
hown is characteristic of a similar view taken at any placeinaSTEW ART bushing 


The Story the Microscope tells— 













50% SAVING 


STEWART 13” bushings FINISHED ALL 
OVER save anaverage of 50°, of bearing metal over 
ordinary practice. They save machining, allow for 
chucking and give 12 full inches for bearings 








Standard Waste Practice 
1 Rough Cored Bar 2%" x1%%"x12". . . 
Sarre re? Ce aes Weight 13.55 Ibs. 
*Costat$ .35 per pound. .. . . $4.74 
Cost to machine (2 hours at $ .80) . 1.60 
Ovetieat WG «2 ew be ew ks 1.60 

$7.94 
Receiving 


1 Bushing 6" long | ,,; 5.65 
F ighing 5.65 Ibs 
2 Bushings 2” long | ee : 


WASTE 58.3% 


or a cost of $1.405 per pound 
for finished bearings 


-———— + 77 ce” T; “14] 


wasre 774% <4 —<4 —_<] 
STEVWART Sanne 3 


Stewart Saving Practice 
STEWART FINISHED CORED BAR 
244"x2"x13" ... 
































“2° = ° . Weight 7.88 Ibs. 
*Costat$ .50perpound. .. . . $3.94 
Receiving 


3 Bushings 2” long) weighing 7.27 Ibs 
1 Bushing 6” long ) VSD / ; 


WASTE 7.74% 
oracostof$ .54per pound for finished 
bearings. A saving of 50.56% of the 
waste incurred when using 12” Rough 
Cored Bars. 

*These price figures are used for compara- 
tive purposes only 
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Stewart Brons Bearing Metal is made in four 
degrees of Brinell hardness to suit all service condi- 
tions—and in 258 sizes of 13” bars FINISHED ALL 
OVER. Bushings over 4% inches diam. or special 


dimensions on order. 
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KILL, QUPPLIES 








In a word, he does not entirely believe all that you tell 
him. He does not, even in his own mind, accuse you of 
lying, but he reasons that it is a salesman’s business 
to claim everything for his product, and that many sales- 
men allow their enthusiasm to draw them into promising 
more than the product will fulfill. 

Your very manner is important in its influence in this 
connection. Your appearance may even affect the con- 
fidence the buyer feels. You need to have the look of an 
honest man, in the first place. It may be a fair question 
as to just how one may develop the look of an honest 
man. The answer undoubtedly is that first it is neces- 
sary to be honest. The man who is not honest will show 
it in his countenance. If he is habitually dishonest he 
will acquire a look or an expression that gives him away 
in spite of his determination to conceal it. If he is dis- 
honest only on impulse and under temptation, then he 
will not be able to conceal the fact that he is doing what 
his conscience deprecates. 

So you know just what is the underlying essential to 
an honest look. Then how are you to make the prospec- 
tive buyer believe you are as honest as you look? How 
are you going to eliminate doubt and distrust from his 
mind? Make your statements reasonable. Keep your 
claims well within the facts, and if the facts themselves 
are beyond easy belief, don’t even claim all the facts 
warrant, not until you gain the buyer’s confidence and 
can present conclusive evidence that you are not over- 
stating the situation. 

Prepare yourself in advance with such photographic 
and documentary evidence as may be essential to the 
proof of your claims. You can convince a doubter with 
such proof and at the same time develop a greater inter- 
est on his part. Photographs of your product doing what 
you claim for it—the photographs backed up by signed 
statements of users—will prove to be the best kind of 
clinching force. 

A buyer does not care to see your order book or to 
hear you tell the names of all the people you have just 
sold, but he is interested in actual pictures showing 
other concerns using your product. He knows that order 
books may be made to tell almost any desired story, but 
he believes in the honesty of photographs and signed let- 
ters from concerns he knows about. 

In order to be convincing about the merits of your 
product, you need to know all about it yourself. If you 
are to claim certain things for your kind of supplies, 
for your particular machine, you need to know why those 
things are true. That calls for perfect familiarity with 
the raw materials used and why such materials are 
chosen; familiarity with the methods of manufacture 
and why those are the best methods. A buyer who 
would not take your statement of quality at its face 
value, unsupported, will willingly accept it if you under- 
write it with details of manufacture and with explana- 
tions of how the product is made to do what you claim 
for it. 


It is sometimes hard to remember that the buyer is 
thinking in different terms from those in the seller’s 
mind. He is thinking in terms of his own business. 

Study the mental workings of everyone you meet and 
seek to follow their trend of thought, in that way train- 
ing yourself to follow the minds of those men to whom 
you seek to make sales. People show their mental opera- 
tions in their faces, in their motions, in their actions and 
in their words and intonations. The better able you are 
to understand what they are thinking about, the better 
able you will be to match wits successfully with them. 
Successful salesmanship is a matter of mind and mind. 





DEATH OF CHARLES E. SHELDON 


Chairman of the Board of Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co. Had Been 
in Company’s Service for 56 Years ' 


Charles E. Sheldon, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, Whitman & Barnes Manufacturing Co., Akron, 
Ohio, died at his home in that city Monday evening, 
April 30, after an illness of several weeks. He was 72 
vears old, and had been connected with the Whitman & 
Barnes organization for fifty-six years. Mr. Sheldon 
began his service when the company’s plant was located 





CHARLES E. 


SHELDON 


in Fitchburg, Mass., and he started as a shop employe, 
rising from the ranks to the presidency of the organiza- 
tion, which position he held for thirteen years, when 
he resigned to become chairman of the board. 

In the latter position Mr. Sheldon remained active up 
to the time of his last illness, and his record for punctu- 
ality and continuous service was an example for his 
associates. Even after he had risen to the highest office 
in the company, he was familiarly known to the employes 
as “Uncle Charley.” 

Mr. Sheldon was born in Fitchburg, Mass., July 14, 
1850, and began his career with the company September 
1, 1867. In 1872 he was appointed superintendent of 
the factory. Five years later he moved to Akron, and 
in 1880 was elected a director of the company. In 1889 
he was elected treasurer, and two years later was made 
general manager. In 1899 he was elected vice-president 
and general manager, and in 1902 succeeded to the presi- 
dency, which position he held until 1915, when he became 
chairman of the board. 

Mr. Sheldon took an active part in civic affairs, and 
was one of the founders of the Akron City Hospital, 
being a trustee of that institution up to the time of his 
death. He was a thirty-second degree Mason and a past 
commander of the Akron Commandery. He is survived 
by his wife, one daughter, Mrs. A. H. Cummins of Akron, 
and three grandchildren. 

The office and factory of the company were closed 
Wednesday afternoon. The active pallbearers were all 
business associates at the company’s offices. The hon- 
orary bearers were: A. D. Armitage, N. C. Stone, 
George R. Hill, George D. Bates, C. B. Raymond, A. B. 
Rinehart, F. H. Mason, F. A. Seiberling, C. W. Seiber- 
ling and J. E. Murray, Cleveland. 
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(Continued from page 38) 

Not only are the outlets for his goods cut down in number, 
but distribution is spotted rather than blanketed over the 
market. It is less extensive and less complete. Take, for 
example, a manufacturer who has an exclusive jobber. He 
is quick to learn that some retailers will not buy through 
that particular jobber. Under such circumstances, this 
method may never yield him as much business as unrestricted 
selling does. Where sales are made on the open market, 
competition can be met by selling to all jobbers, but where 
sales are confined to one jobber, competition may get a strong 
hold on the trade as a whole through other jobbing channels. 

Spotty distribution may cut down the results of the whole 
marketing effort, because it leaves a network of unstimulated 
territory. It is sometimes difficult to fix the agent’s quota 
or to gauge the proper area or population he can adequately 
cover. Representation is seldom as complete as when goods 
are sold to all competing dealers who will carry the line. 
An exclusive agency plan attractive to the dealer may result 
in individual territory being made too great for even the 
active agent. The trouble often is that the dealer wants his 
territory and then does not work it. 

No matter how enterprising the exclusive agent may be, 
the manufacturer’s sales in his locality are limited to one 
concern’s list of customers or clientele. In towns which a 
single agent should be able to cover, he cannot win all the 
business if he has to sell against competing lines. Even 
though he has a monopoly, he will probably fail to develop 
some business that the common effort of all the trade work- 
ing in open competition would stimulate. 

It is even more prejudicial to business in dealing with the 
jobbers, because it makes it impossible for the manufacturer 
to secure desirable sub-dealers or retailers who deal only 
through some other jobber. The jobbing trade, from long 
experience, has found that a give-and-take policy between 
one another works out best. 

Another cause of incomplete distribution is the fact that 
agencies may come to an end through the death of the dealer 
or his retirement from business. This situation compels the 
manufacturer to go to all the trouble of selecting and start- 
ing a new agency. Some business is sure to be lost before the 
new agency is in working shape. Serious trouble of this kind 
is very improbable when the line is sold freely to all dealers. 

When a product is not highly identified and service is not 
a factor, the effectiveness of the exclusive agency system is 
decreased in the cities where every worth-while line is on 
sale, because there convenience is of the greatest importance 
to the customer. 

The return a manufacturer gets from his national adver- 
tising depends chiefly on the volume of his sales. When he 
pays all or part of the local dealer’s advertising as well, his 
need for maximum return is still greater. When, therefore, 
distribution cannot reach a maximum under the exclusive 
agency plan, the advertising factor must be carefully consid- 
ered. The full benefit cannot come, as several of the manu- 
facturers of convenience lines testify, except by doing busi- 
—_ with all wholesalers and retailers, treating them all 
alike. 

Money spent in advertising on a national or sectional scale, 
from the standpoint of the manufacturer, is wasted unless 
the exclusive agent fits his own advertising and selling cam- 
paign to it. 

Local advertising is absolutely essential, because the article 
or line is on display in only one store or office, and the mass 
of the consumers will never come in contact with it otherwise. 
Their shopping habits are rather firmly fixed and require 
strong advertising pressure to be turned to a new product 
or a store they do not customarily patronize. This work has 
devolved in many cases on the agent, but it is obviously a 
questionable expense to him unless he is sure that he will 
hold his agency long enough to get back his investment and 
an adequate return. 

In the first place, the manufacturer can get the most 
business under an exclusive agency system only by lining 
up the best dealer in each locality. This is hard to do, no 
matter how attractive the proposition he offers. Wholesalers 
and retailers who get results are eagerly sought out, and 
most of them are tied up to a competitor by the business 
they have built up for his line and, sometimes, by a definite 
contract. The manufacturer, therefore, has to develop his 
own agents or take someone who is second best. In any 
case he would have to make his choice from among those 
available. 

Granted that the manufacturer is able to get a “live” 
agent, experience proves that the agent does not always live 
up to expectations. The co-operation given him by the manu- 








facturer at the start is often intensive. The agent is full 
of enthusiasm or thoroughly “sold” on the merits of the line 
and the sales promotion assistance furnished him. Strong 
national advertising and co-operation in his own local adver- 
tising brighten the prospects for a strong start and continued 
prosperity. He goes to work actively and energetically. 

Early in the agent’s selling campaign it becomes apparent 
that agents handling competing lines are also increasing 
their efforts. Special features of their goods are not offset 
by the distinctive qualities of his own as easily as he antici- 
pated, or his competitors bring out improved models that 
increase sales resistance. The agent may skimp on his adver- 
tising or stop it entirely, from overconfidence. Even though 
he sells to the best of his ability otherwise, the results are 
bound to be unsatisfactory. When the plan is no longer 
attractive to the retailer, the time is at hand for the manu- 
facturer either to revive interest or get a new agent. If 
the condition becomes too general, it is better to abandon the 
exclusive agency system. 

Dealers who cannot get a line for which strong demand 
has been established, because it is held exclusively by other 
dealers, will redouble their effort to take away business by 
inducing the customer to take a substitute. 

While an exclusive agency may be desirable to the dealer, 
he must sacrifice other advantages enjoyed by those who 
sell without restriction. His exclusive selling rights impose 
an obligation, written or implied, to promote the sale of the 
line to the best of his ability. As a rule he cannot do this 
successfully if he handles competing lines, nor will the manu- 
facturer renew the exclusive agency if he does not yield 
adequate results. When the retailer becomes an exclusive 
agent he therefore limits his own freedom of action to a 
certain extent. 

The exclusive agent often seizes the opportunity to carry 
the line because of the advantages it gives him, without 
properly weighing the obligations he assumes. The first 
lesson he learns is that he must “push” the product vigor- 
ously if he is to get a satisfactory volume of sales. If a 
quota is set by the manufacturer, it soon forces this fact to 
the front. In any case, the agent must “stick to his knit- 
ting” if he expects to retain his exclusive rights. But in 
confining his efforts in this way he may be at the same 
time limiting his market. In that event, unless he realizes 
offsetting gains, he will likely hold it against the manufac- 
turer that he has been led into an arrangement which makes 
it incumbent on him to leave competing lines alone. 

The more a jobber or a retailer “pushes” an exclusive line, 
the more opportunities he finds to sell competing lines to 
prospects he cannot win for his own line. Every agent, 
whether aggressive or not, runs up against those prospects, 
and the less enterprising will covet this lost trade even more 
than the “live” agents. It is obviously impossible to sell 
every prospective customer if only one line is carried. Some 
people are too set in their ideas, others are thoroughly “sold” 
one some other brand or make. Sometimes another line is 
specified on a job. There are customers, too, who believe 
that the exclusive agent enjoys a long profit and feel that 
he is “pushing” the line for that reason. Whether or not 
this is the case, they are likely to go elsewhere if they do 
not feel that the line has merit commensurate with the price. 
No matter how small the percentage of business lost in these 
ways, it looms up large in the eyes of the dealer. He is apt 
to overlook the compensating advantages of his exclusive 
agency, because he feels strongly at the moment that he is 
out of pocket as a result of it. 

Once the wholesaler or the retailer has built up a business 
through contracts for exclusive agency, he feels a proprietor- 
ship in it. But a great many contracts for exclusive agency 
remain in force only as long as both parties to it are satis- 
fied. This gives the manufacturer, once distribution has been 
secured and demand established, a distinct advantage. He 
has almost complete freedom to change an agency here and 
there at will, without endangering his volume of business. 
But for the individual agent, the loss or withdrawal of a 
contract may jeopardize the entire business, especially where 
he has, so to speak, put all his eggs in the manufacturer’s 
basket by employing most or all of his capital and effort in 
building up a clientele for that one line. 

It is not uncommon for a manufacturer to abandon the 
exclusive agency method for unrestricted selling. Once dis- 
tribution has been established, it is a good business move 
from his standpoint, especially when his product is a rapid- 
repeating necessity or a specialty with dominant national 
prestige but one not catering to a sense of exclusiveness. 
The change of sales policy, however, may be due to less 
fundamental reasons. New executives who oppose the exclu- 
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The Dodge pressed steel hanger for general line and countershaft service combines the essential features 
of lightness, strength, safety, ease of erection, durability and low price. 


When you present this hanger to your trade you will find sales resistance is materially lessened by its 


sturdy, practical appearance. You have only to say Dodge to answer the question as to quality and per- 
formance. 


Ask for dealer proposition—increase your sales with the Dodge line. 
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Here is pulley construction that speaks for itself. Strength, light weight and 
the power saving oval crown that grips the belt and permits low belt tension, 
combine to make the Oneida a leader in sales and a leader in economy of 
performance. 
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preference among power users for transmission products backed by the Dodge 
guarantee and over forty years’ reputation for the production of quality trans- 
mission equipment. Write for it today. 
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sive agency system as less effective may come into power. 
The success of competing concerns selling without restriction 
also may prompt the manufacturer’s sales manager to follow 
suit. 

The jobber or retailer whose efforts to sell on an exclusive 
basis do not yield as great profits as he thinks he could get 
from pushing all lines without favor, complains that the plan 
is unsatisfactory. One of his most common criticisms is that 
the manufacturer using the exclusive agency method sets his 
price higher than manufacturers selling to all the trade. 

On the other hand, the exclusive line, because it is usually 
sold at a uniform price, cannot be sold by the dealer to a 
well-informed public at a higher figure. If the retail spread 
allowed by the manufacturer is not attractive to the retailers, 
especially in comparison with competing brands, they are 
quick to protest that the manufacturer is forcing them to 
carry the stock at a low profit. Merchants who like to take 
advantage of bargains offered them probably make up a large 
part of these objectors. a 

A price cut is sometimes necessary. Keen competition re- 
sulting from either a price war or a glutted market may 
force the manufacturer to call for it. A general decline in 
the market value of merchandise may also compel it. Where 
the line is competitive, supply and demand will eventually 
set the price, anyway, and the exclusive agency must keep 
in line or else surrender business to those who do. Price 
reduction may be the logical thing for the manufacturer 
who finds that the demand can be stimulated by selling an 
advertised line at a lower level, perhaps for a while at 
approximate cost. Any move to reduce the price, however, 
takes just so much profit from the agent, who has in many 
instances paid slightly more for the exclusive line than other 
open, competitive products would have cost him. 


The price at which the manufacturer desires his product 
to be sold may, however, be more than his agent feels he 
can afford to charge. A situation of this kind is brought 
about when other retailers are cutting prices on competing 
lines or when some other line sells ordinarily for less. The 
less competent agent invariably has trouble in getting the 
full price, and counters by cutting the price to meet his 
rivals. The exclusive agency system, however, tends to hin- 
der such a move, and retailers who sell principally through 
price appeal, ignoring the quality factor, dislike any method 
that hinders price-cutting. 

The manufacturer naturally desires to do as much business 
as he can, and, as he generally sells to the jobber and the 
retailer outright, his interest is principally to increase con- 
sumption. But his idea of what his agents can sell is likely 
to be high rather than low. An agent’s stock, to meet the 
needs of potential purchasers, must comprise a full assort- 
ment in sufficient quantities to carry him over until the next 
shipment comes in. He may consider that the manufacturer’s 
estimated quota is too great and compels him to invest more 
capital than if he sold unrestricted lines. This is the reason 
behind the complaint of some retailers that the manufacturer 
is prone to crowd more goods on his exclusive agent than can 
be sold, particularly after distribution has been established. 

If the jobber or the retailer loses business through short- 
age in supply caused by his own fault, he will condone it, 
but he is sure to condemn the manufacturer who does not 
keep him supplied. It would not seem to be a common sit- 
uation in which to find an exclusive agent, because the manu- 
facturer, according to the consensus of opinion from the 
retailers themselves, is more liable to “crowd” them. In 
times of rail traffic congestion and embargoes, failures of 
crops or of raw material, strikes or fire in the shipper’s fac- 
tory, the agent may not have the goods with which to meet 
demand. An even worse situation may be created when 
there is a sudden, overwhelming demand, as existed recently 
for standard radio equipment. Under any of these circum- 
stances the agent who built up a trade for one particular 
brand is at a disadvantage in getting goods, even if he feels 
at liberty to shop around for any other line to keep him 
going. 

Business in most communities is confined within a small 
radius. Competitors gravitate to the logical location, even 
in the largest cities. Because they are close together, mer- 
chants in similar lines can easily spot every move the others 
make and take advantage of it if they are able. So it is the 
case that, when one retailer secures an exclusive agency, his 
competitors are apt to “knock” his line and employ every 
“trick of the trade” to sell the public something else. Some 
merchants prefer to avoid creating antagonism in the trade. 
Certainly they do not feel that “every knock is a boost” 
unless they are able to parry it. While this fear does not 


disturb the aggressive retailer, it is nevertheless one that 
the manufacturer selling on an exclusive basis should take 
into consideration, especially if his product in any way falls 
below others in its class already on the market. 

A survey of both manufacturing and retail fields shows 
that the exclusive agency method always appeals strongly to 
the manufacturer, wholesaler or retailer who has not reached 
a strong position in the market. It has a distinct advantage 
in that if energetically carried out it gives increased mer- 
chandising power through a closely knit and concentrated 
effort. The co-operation between manufacturer and dealer 
is definitely arranged and mutually helpful. Under the terms 
of the oral agreement or the written contract each party 
assumes obligations in order to gain certain ends. 

In most lines, established manufacturers, whose growth in 
business has followed along with the building up of the 
country, see no benefit in the exclusive agency plan. Except 
in the cases indicated in preceding paragraphs, the powerful 
manufacturer, jobber or merchant, whose organization has 
a firm grip on its territory, local or national, can always win 
a greater share of business in open competition. When dis- 
tribution reaches this stage, the time is generally at hand to 
sell the product everywhere without restrictions. 

J. D. Pitts, Brown-Roberts Hardware Co., Ltd., Alex- 
andria, La., then took up the subject “Should We Give 
Support to Those Manufacturers Who Do Not Distrib- 
ute Through the Dealer.” 

Mr. President, Guests, and Members of the Association: 

You probably agree with me that the subject which I 
am to attempt to handle is a most delicate one; in fact I am 
sure I would have declined to accept the assignment had not 
my friend Smith assured me that he would see to it that 
there would be no manufacturers present save those who 
sell, exclusively, through the wholesale dealer. This was 
consoling to me for two reasons—first, it would relieve me 
of the embarrassment of making a personal arraignment, 
and in the second place, I felt that it would cut down, to a 
very appreciable extent, the size of my audience. Having 
accepted this promise in good faith—and in the light of my 
past experience as a buyer—I cannot refrain from congrat- 
ulating our manufacturing friends on having so many of 
them present. 

It will put the attitude of the jobber right in your minds 
to say that we have no criticism whatever to make of any 
manufacturer who adopts the policy of reaching the con- 
suming market by selling exclusively to the retail dealer, or 
to the consumer direct. There may be certain contingencies 
surrounding the marketing of an item in some isolated cases 
that would warrant this procedure, notwithstanding the cost 
to the seller, but this method is exceptional, and not generally 
applicable. Our remarks will be directed, more particularly, 
to the manufacturer whose declared policy is that of going 
through jobber—to retailer—to consumer, but whose vision 
is sometimes temporarily obscured to such an extent that he 
finds it next to impossible to distinguish one from the other. 
Our manufacturing friends are in general accord with us 
as to what is the sane and economical method of distribu- 
tion, but we are often at variance in our opinions as to what 
constitutes a jobber. Some interpret it as any buyer who 
discounts his bills; some those who will take goods in stand- 
ard packages; while, I am glad to say, most manufacturers 
accept the interpretation which is placed upon it by our 
association. 

In making charges of this kind I must confess that we are 
sometimes guilty ourselves of giving the word an ambiguous 
meaning by, too often, recognizing large retailers as whole- 
salers. We should have no further trouble along this line, 
however, since the recent ruling in the Mennen case, which 
says: “Whether a buyer is a wholesaler or not does not 
depend upon the quantity he buys. It is not the character 
of his buying, but the character of his selling which marks 
him as a wholesaler.” The legitimate jobber is a permanent 
factor in the general distribution of reputable merchandise 
to the buying public. Functioning properly he not only 
serves as a convenient and economical dispenser, but he is 
more. He is a public censor, informing himself, as he does, 
on the various items in his line, he automatically becomes 
responsible for the character of goods that go into his local- 
ity. He must perform a duty for his trade section that can- 
not be done by the retail dealer, whose service is circum- 
seribed to that of local personal contact. He must serve his 
trade in fair weather and in storm. He must finance his 
affairs so that tense local conditions will not impair his 
credit and disrupt his service. He looks beyond the present 
and backs his judgment on the yield of crops unplanted, on 
the volume of the season’s coal that is yet unmined, on 
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lumber from trees uncut. He must often finance the unfor- 
tunate as well as meekly submit to abuse from his more 
prosperous friends. He must suffer and smile, and the cli- 
max comes when he is asked, always, to “sign on the dotted 
line”—and discount his invoices ten days from date, and not 
eleven. 

“Should we give any support to those manufacturers who 
do not distribute through the Dealers?” 

Were I to say, emphatically “No!” without further com- 
ment, it might seem to you as an arbitrary decision dic- 
tated more by selfishness than that of good judgment, and 
yet, were I to say that the manufacturer who is one hundred 
per cent loyal to the wholesaler is not entitled to preference 
it would seem unfair indeed. To those, and only those, who 
recognize the jobber as the logical contact for distribution 
belong the consideration and backing of our association, and 
if we can hasten the day when all jobbers may know the 
shibboleth by which these may be recognized we will have 
performed a great service. 

If we receive fair treatment at the hands of some of them, 
we cannot, and do justice, give support to those who may 
see fit to deviate at will. 

If a policy of dealing with the wholesaler be declared, let 
it be declared in Maryland as well as in Texas, in Florida as 
well as in Illinois, and in order that the business may go to 
those who merit it, we should give to our members the infor- 
mation that will properly guide them. 

I say we cannot afford to support the manufacturer who 
does not distribute through the dealer. During recent years 
when unusual deflations and incident losses have disrupted, 
to a large extent, the usual order of things, we have had 
some trespassing, but as a whole we are adjusting ourselves 
wonderfully well. With but few exceptions we have had to 
deal with manufacturers who are men of the highest type, 
and whose standards of ethics have been of the highest. 
To those who may coincide with us in our views we say to 
you that you have in the collective membership of our body 
a wonderfully efficient and economical method of distribution. 
Use it. 

The atmosphere in which we operate may sometimes pre- 
vent us from seeing matters from your viewpoint, but always, 
where differences arise, you will find that it is our desire to 
meet you half way on all matters of mutual concern. It 
is to this end that our joint meetings are planned, that we 
may come together as men engaged in a common cause and 
eliminate all factors that do not contribute to our mutual 
advancement. 

Let us hope that, as time goes on, we may solve the prob- 
lems that vex us, and work in harmony to swell the never 
ceasing stream that flows from manufacturer to jobber—to 
retailer—to consumer, that we may all prosper and the world 
be happier. { 

At this point Mr. James Biggs assumed the chair to 
permit Mr. Disosway, presiding officer, to present his 
paper. Mr. Disosway spoke substantially as follows: 

It has been requested that I open this subject for discus- 
sion at this convention. Naturally, from the viewpoint of a 
jobber, I must take the negative side. 

Perhaps one of the most pernicious forms of competition 
with which the supply jobbers must contend is that of so- 
called “brokers,” generally of the curbstone variety, who, in 
various lines, seek to undersell the regular supply concern 
doing business in that neighborhood, such brokers being very 
often aided and abetted in this undertaking by certain manu- 
facturers who will place stocks of their products at conven- 
ient points to be sold and distributed direct to the consumer 
by such brokers; the accounts thus created being handled 
through the manufacturers’ books. 

Aside from the interference and price demoralization suf- 
fered by the jobber through such activities, there are many 
disadvantages in this method of distribution to the manu- 
facturer who undertakes it, chief among which is that of 
small and widely scattered accounts forcing upon the manu- 
facturers’ organization much more work, worry and loss 
than would accrue if such products were marketed through 
some established distributor. 

It is also manifestly unfair for a manufacturer to dis- 
tribute in one section through a jobber, and utterly disregard 
the jobber’s rights in another section by using the brokerage 
method of distribution. It is not supposed this method of 
distribution is indulged in to any great extent, if at all, by 
the large majority of reputable manufacturers whose regular 
avenue of distribution is through the stock-carrying jobber. 

It appears to me to be a short-sighted policy upon the part 
of any manufacturer to deliberately antagonize the interests 
of the recognized legitimate jobber. Such a course is bound 
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to react sooner or later to the detriment of the producer. 

It has been found that most brokers of this type attempt 
to conduct their business without proper regard for the cost 
of doing business, feeling secure in their position, that the 
manufacturer is putting up the money and taking all the 
risk. My own observation has been that such brokers are 
here today and gone tomorrow, but generally stay with us 
long enough to disturb the whole situation. The remedy 
should be found in greater co-operation and co-ordination 
of interests between manufacturer and jobber. 

It is hoped that this association may take a firm stand 
against merchandising abuses of this character and that 
they go on record as opposing such practice. 

George H. Manning, Tennessee Mill & Mine Supply 
Co., then discussed the question of whether or not man- 
ufacturers should accept jobbers’ specifications when un- 
able to make reasonable delivery. He stated that some 
manufacturers immediately responded and informed his 
house whether they would be able to ship promptly, or 
whether the order would be delayed, and how long, ap- 
proximately, and sometimes asked whether the order 
should be entered or cancelled. In other cases the manu- 
facturer simply acknowledged the order, then failed to 
answer follow up letters, making a mighty uncomfort- 
able situation for the dealer when called on by the cus- 
tomer for information regarding the goods. Mr. Mann- 
ing called on manufacturers to give the dealer better 
service in this regard. The joint session then adjourned. 


NATIONAL AND AMERICAN ASSOCIATIONS 
MEET 

The joint session of the National and American Asso- 
ciations held Friday afternoon was presided over by 
President Irving Lemaux of the latter. Paul Armstrong 
discussed ‘Standardization,’ M. B. Skinner talked on 
“Cash Discounts,” and Farnham Yardley read a paper 
on “Closer Co-operation Between Manufacturer and 
Distributor.” All three of these manufacturers had 
previously discussed the same subjects at the joint ses- 
sion of the manufacturers and Southern dealers, and 
their complete papers will be found in the account of 
that session. 

Charles Bond, following Mr. Yardley’s paper, stated 
that he believed it one of the best he had ever heard at 
a convention. He thought that if manufacturers give 
exclusive agency rights, the manufacturers should be 
given loyal co-operation. ‘‘Let us be more loyal to one 
another,” was Mr. Bond’s closing thought. 

As the National Association had concluded its execu- 
tive sessions at a special session held just before the 
opening of its joint session with the American Asso- 
ciation, the convention, as far as the members of the 
National Association were concerned, was brought to 
a close following Mr. Bond’s remarks. Many of the 
members, however, remained over for the dance which 
was held in the ballroom of the Sinton that night. 

Following the joint session, there was considerable in- 
formal discussion relative to Mr. Yardley’s remarks, and 
there was every evidence that his suggestions will be 
a basis for study by many manufacturers and dealers. 

Immediately after the joint session had adjourned, 
the American Association held its final convention ses- 
sion, the first business being the acceptance of the report 
of the resolutions committee, which, in addition to offer- 
ing resolutions of thanks to the various convention com- 
mittees, presented the following resolution: “Resolved, 
that our association bring to the attention of the law- 
makers in Washington the great necessity for relief on 
the part of the manufacturers from the difficulty that 
has arisen on account of the present immigration law, 
and that it would seem expedient to bring about some 
change tending to more evenly balance the discrepancy 
that has arisen on account of immigration.” 
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Schieren’s Leather Belting Handbook has two objects: 


1. To thoroughly introduce the product to the customer. 


An “Invitation to call” is generally the result of the product having 
been thoroughly introduced to customers. Our leather belting hand- 
book educates buyers to the definite relation of belting to power trans- 
mission and “cuts out” missionary work for your salesmen. 


2. To reduce sales resistance for this line for the jobber. 


Educating the buyer breaks down sales resistance for the jobber, means 
more sales with less effort and greater profit to the jobber by producing 
leads or inquiries from prospective customers. Our advertising does 
this for the jobber. 


Mill Supply Jobbers interested in the details of our co-oper- 
ative sales plan can secure them by sending in the coupon. 


gone, Gentlemen: Kindly outline for me your jobber’s co-operative sales 
BELTIN (on plan for belting and send copy of your Leather Belting Handbook. 
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Southern Dealers in 22d Annual Convention 


Well Attended Meetings Throughout, Marked by Close Attention 
and a Definite Intention by Dealers to Prevent Runaway Markets 


The first executive session of the Southern Supply and 
Machinery Dealers’ Association was called to order by 
President Thomas G. Hyman, in the Hotel Sinton, Cin- 
cinnati, early in the afternoon of May 17th, marking its 
twenty-second annual convention. President Hyman 
early paid a compliment to Secretary Alvin M. Smith by 
saying that as long as Mr. Smith was on the job as secre- 
tary, the president of the association would find his task 
an easy one. He congratulated the mill supply dealers on 
the improved conditions in business, especially calling 
attention to the fact that competitors no longer viewed 
each other with distrust but worked in harmony. He 
believed all had learned a lesson in 1920, and would not 
repeat the mistakes of that year. He said if dealers 
would refuse to be stampeded by the shortage of sup- 
plies, and refuse to pyramid orders, 1923 would prove a 
satisfactory year. 

President Hyman approved of the suggestion that an 
arbitration committee of three be appointed, to act with 
a similar committee to be appointed by The American 
Supply & Machinery Manufacturers’ Association, to act 
as an arbitration committee of six to handle directly, 
between the members of these associations, any matters 
that may come up from time to time for adjustment. 
He strongly endorsed the recommendation of manufac- 
turers for the standardization and simplification in their 
various lines, to the end that dealers could eliminate 
many sizes of various lines that they are now compelled 
to carry unnecessarily. 

The speaker also called attention to the condition of 
the association’s treasury, declaring the association was 
operating on too close a margin, resulting in the curtail- 
ment of many necessary activities, and recommending an 
increase in annual dues. He strongly approved of local 
associations, and called attention to the failure of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina jobbers to form local 
associations. 

Secretary Smith followed with his annual report, 
which showed 147 active members. He stated that nearly 
all new members were secured through the secretary’s 
office, which demonstrated the lack of helpfulness by the 
association in general and suggested the advisability of 
assistance from the membership. He stated that as a 
result of a questionnaire, business improvement in var- 
ious territories was reported for the first three months 
of this year as high as 75 to 80 percent above the volume 
reported during the same period in 1922. The volume of 
profits was generally reported as satisfactory, and col- 
lections were particularly good. Many suggestions were 
made from dealers that manufacturers be urged to check 
the wild rise in prices, which many believed was largely 
speculative. A questionnaire on the cost of doing busi- 
ness for 1922 did not result in enough returns being 
made to furnish an accurate estimate. 

Secretary Smith reported a lack of jobber co-operation 
in various parts of the Southern territory, resulting in 
ruinous price competition. There were also some reports 
of jobbers coming in from outside territories and naming 
ruinous prices. Particular attention was called to the 
fact that only seventeen complaints were filed during the 
year with the secretary’s office against manufacturers, 
and that all but four of these were settled satisfactorily. 
He stated that the principal fault dealers had to find with 


the manufacturers was failure to co-operate with the 
dealer in the way of cash discounts, and the persistency 
of many of them in frequently changing list prices. It 
was the belief of the association that manufacturers 
should not change their list prices without giving the 
dealer adequate notice and a hearing. In one case, a 
manufacturer had changed his list prices and did not 
advise even his exclusive distributors until some days 
after the new list had gone into effect. 

In reporting on the action of certain manufacturers 
who were attempting to carry water on both shoulders, 
having dealer representation and still selling to the con- 
sumer direct, Secretary Smith said: “Let us have com- 
plete manufacturer and dealer distribution or none at all. 
There is nothing requiring a manufacturer to sell his 
goods through the jobber, but if he elects to do so, let it 
not be half-hearted, but whole-hearted support.” Secre- 
tary Smith also called the attention of the association to 
the condition of its finances, stating that its annual dues 
were smaller than any other similar organization in the 
country, and that lack of funds often times prevented the 
association from functioning properly. 

The report of the executive committee was then read 
by Secretary Smith. It recommended the continuance 
of the present cost accounting sheet, and urged greater 
interest on the part of members in this important phase 
of business. It also recommended the appointment of 
a joint arbitration committee between the American 
manufacturers’ association and the Southern associa- 
tion, so that all matters of dispute between the jobbers 
and manufacturers might be brought before the com- 
mittee. Members were urged to exercise extreme care 
in purchasing and in giving credit throughout the re- 
mainder of the year, to the end that there would be no 
pyramiding of orders. Covering the revision of the 
association’s by-laws, governing new memberships, which 
had been suggested, the committee thought no change 
should be made in the present eligibility clause. They 
believed it was safe to leave the matter of eligibility to 
the executive committee which passed on memberships. 
It was recommended that members of the association 
give the association accurate statistics covering the vol- 
ume of business done over a period of years, with capi- 
tal and surplus invested, together with average stock 
carried. The committee recommended an increase of 
$25 per annum in the association’s dues, effective as 
from May Ist, 1923. On motion the report of the com- 
mittee was approved. 

A nominating committee, consisting of J. H. McKin- 
non, chairman, and Messrs. Belding, Miller and Manning, 
was appointed by the president, they to report Satur- 
day. On motion the chairman then appointed a com- 
mittee to meet a similar committee appointed by the 
manufacturers’ association, to confer on the question 
of appointing a permanent arbitration committee of 
three members of each of the associations. The com- 
mittee appointed consisted of Messrs. McKinnon, Win- 
ship and Paden. 

After a discussion of the association’s receipts, its 
obligations to members in the way of service, Mr. Paden 
moved that the association dues hereafter be placed at 
$75 per annum. The motion was seconded, and on 
being put to a vote, was carried unanimously. 
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Mr. Kowland then reported for the textile committee. 
He stated they were having considerable trouble in the 
South as the result of manufacturers selling large syn- 
dicate buyers at even better prices than they were quot- 
ing the jobber. He reported that as a result, on certain 
shipments the dealer was only making two and one-half 
per cent. As no definite recommendations were made as 
to a way to overcome this situation, the association 
passed to the consideration of other business. 

Discussion revealed that the membership generally was 
in favor of the organization and maintenance of many 
local associations, resulting in the frequent meeting of 
dealers in competitive territory. The association also 
went on record as reaffirming resolutions of previous 
years, calling on manufacturers to allow a discount of 
2 per cent on all invoices paid within ten days of date 
of billing. 

It having been stated by at least one manufacturer 
who recently changed his list prices, that the change was 
made at the request of jobbers, it was the sense of the 
meeting that no considerable number ‘of jobbers had 
ever made such a request. A motion was made and car- 
ried disapproving of changing list prices. Considerable 
time was taken up in a discussion of the condition of the 
saw trade; price cutting was charged in various local- 
ities, and while the hardware dealer was generally picked 
out as the guilty one,:others stated that manufacturers 
maintaining branch houses, were the principal offenders. 
Adjournment was taken before any definite action was 
taken to solve this problem. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Friday afternoon session of the Southern Asso- 
ciation was called to order promptly at 2:30 o’clock, 
President Hyman presiding. W. P. Simpson, C. T. Pat- 
terson Co., Ltd., New Orleans, had written a paper cov- 
ering freight rates and the transportation situation, 
which in the absence of Mr. Simpson was read by R. E. 
Kelleher. It was Mr. Simpson’s opinion that one way to 
bring about a reduction in railroad freight in the Mis- 
sissippi valley is through the development of the rivers 
emptying into the valley. He had little hope of a re- 
duction in rates until they were placed on a competitive 
basis. He presented figures to show that the proposed 
revised rates, effective on July lst next, would increase 
the cost of steel in New Orleans by $7.60 a ton. It was 
the general belief that members of the association 
thought everything should be done to develop these 
waterways. Mr. Simpson believed that railroads were 
doing everything possible to keep rates up and to ham- 
per the improvements of the country’s waterways. In 
regard to railroads themselves, he believed that over- 
regulation by the government reduced revenue. 

The association also went on record as opposing any 
form or gift or entertainment to customers, which may 
or may not influence purchases. There was a general 
discussion of the question of the proper basis for reim- 
bursing salesmen, and in general the sentiment seemed 
to be in favor of the quota system. The meeting then 
adjourned. 

FINAL MEETING OF THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 


The final meeting of the Southern association was 
called to order promptly Saturday morning, President 
Hyman presiding. <A resolution was passed expressing 
appreciation of the splendid work done by the Cincinnati 
convention committees. The Sinton Hotel management 
was also congratulated on the fine way it handled conven- 
tion guests. A copy of the resolution was ordered sent to 
the various committee chairmen. Many cities were 
desirous of having the association meet with them next 





year. These cities included Chicago, St. Louis, Asheville, 
Chattanooga, and last of all Havana, which probably it is 
unnecessary to say is in Cuba, and is not particularly dry 
at this time. Whenever the latter town was mentioned 
there was at least a faint round of applause. It will 
probably be remembered by our readers that the selection 
of a meeting place for 1924 will be in the hands of the 
executive committees of the various mill supply associa- 
tions. 

The chair appointed as a committee on arbitration, 
J. J Disosway, Cotton States Belting & Supply Co., chair- 
man; J. L. Pitts, Brown-Roberts Hardware & Supply Co.. 
Ltd., and F. C. Bickers, James Supply Co. This com- 
mittee will act with a similar committee to be appointed 
by the American Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ 
Association, to settle all questions in dispute between 
members of the two associations that can be arbitrated. 

The nominating committee then made the following 
recommendations: For president, James Biggs, Hard- 
wicke-Etter Co., Sherman, Texas; vice-president, J J. 
Disosway, Cotton States Belting & Supply Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.; second vice-president, J. L. Pitts, Brown-Roberts 
Hardware & Supply Co., Alexandria, La.; executive com- 
mittee: Thomas G. Hyman, J. H. McKinnon, R. P. 
Lockett and W. E. Gilkerson. The committee also sug- 
gested that the incoming president secure the continued 
services of the association’s very efficient secretary, Alvin 
M. Smith. The nominating committee consisted of J. H. 
McKinnon, J. V. Miller, George H. Manning and J. G. 
Belding. On motion the secretary was instructed to cast 
a solid ballot for the ticket as presented, which was done, 
and President Biggs took the chair. 

The first paper on the program was presented by 
Joseph Mideke, Jr., Mideke Supply Company, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., and told how business houses in the mill sup- 
ply line could successfully advertise to secure trade. The 
speaker called attention to the unique place in the busi- 
ness world occupied by the mill supply distributor when 
it came to advertising, as in the trade there are no bar- 
gain days, no special sales and therefore nothing to 
attract a crowd. He stated that it was necessary for 
mill supply distributors to build up a reputation not only 
for integrity and quality of goods, but a reputation for 
prompt service. This is true because many orders were 
to meet emergencies as a result of break downs, and it 
followed that the needed parts must be on hand and 
delivered with the least possible delay. The speaker 
covered the matter of using newspapers, catalogs, form 
and personal letters and traveling salesmen. He consid- 
ered them all of value in impressing on the trade “That 
the service is remembered long after the price if for- 
gotten.” Mr. Mideke strongly favored local organizations 
and a constant attendance of dealers at all their meetings. 
The speaker went far beyond the title of his paper, and 
discussed very fully the correct management of a supply 
house, bringing in cost accounting, unfair competition, 
preparation of letters and the use of telephones. He 
favored the policy of basing the amount of money put in 
advertising on a percentage/ of the gross sales of the pre- 
vious year. He favored persistent advertising, as it ever 
works slowly, quietly and surely. He thought it wasteful 
to put off your advertising until you actually need the 
business. He declared good advertising costs you 
nothing, for it ever produces more than you pay for it. 
He favored stocking quality products in trade marked 
goods, the sale of which, if properly pushed, would be 
sure to pay. 

The next subject was devoted to the question of what 
jobbers pay for automobiles and their upkeep for the use 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Turned and Polished 
STEEL SHAFTING 


Medart shafting is actually turned before it is polished—yet Medart 
furnishes it to you at the price of common commercial shafting. It 
is made of special steel, perfectly straight, true to size and uniform- 
ly accurate in diameter. Large tonnages ranging up to 6 inch 
diameter always on hand for immediate delivery. 


Everything in Line Shafting Equipment 
Medart means everything in line shafting equipment—shafting, 
couplings, collars, hangers, bearing supports, gearing, friction 
clutches, rope sheaves, belt tighteners, fly wheels, etc. These and 
many kindred items form the basis of the Medart line and place the 
organization in a position to successfully serve every power trans- 
mission requirement—immediately ! 


Get Catalog No. 43 


Our new complete catalog No. 43 is a handy reference book for 
Engineers, Designers, Mechanics and Power Users. Send for your 
copy today and submit specifications for estimate. 


THE MEDART COMPANY 
(Formerly Medart Patent Pulley Co.) 
General Office and Works, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Office and Warehouse Offices 
Cincinnati Chicago and Philadelphia 
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Dro p Hanger. Double 
Flange Coupling. Pressed brace, four-way adjustment, Cast-Iron Pulley. Sizes 
on shaft ends and faced to with either ring, collar, wick tange from 3-in. to 150-in. di 

insure accurate alignment or plain oiling bearings. ameter, and up to 50-in. face. 


»>*MEDAR®?> «cans EVERYTHING “LINE SHAFTING EQUIPMENT 


Gearing. Whatever your 
needs, we can supply them 
Gears cut to 72-in. diameter. 
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“Waterproof 
Leather 
Belting 


AHMANN BUILT” 
means the best in leath- 
er belting. Water, steam or 
dampness do not affect it. It’s 
the kind of belting a dealer 
can sell with profit. We shall 
be glad to hear from dealers 
interested in dependable belt- 
ing and a good proposition. 


George Rahmann&(o. 
- 31Spruce Street NewYork City 


‘1118 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia 355 Market St., Newark, N. J. 
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Dealers who carry The Wssp Line of 
POWER TRANSMITTING APPLI- 
ANCES are successful, because they repre- 
sent A LINE—ONE COMPLETE LINE. 








Dealers carrying Set Collars made by one manufac- 
turer, Couplings by another, Hangers by another, Pulleys 
by another, and so on throughout the list, MAY or MAY 
NOT be successful; but you can mark it down as a fact 
that they are working harder than other dealers to secure 
their trade, and have more trouble holding it. 


Their customers are those who buy on price only and 
are satisfied to take the risk of the various articles fitting 
together. 


This “ONE LINE” question is worthy of serious con- _ 
sideration by every dealer. There are many advantages 
in being backed up by a manufacturer. 


T. B. WOOD’S SONS CO., Chambersburg, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 
Power Transmitting Appliances exclusively and continuously since 1857 
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IDEAL TRANSMISSION 
OF POWER 





In a recent issue of a leading Power Transmission paper appears 
the following statement from an acknowledged authority on 
shop efhiciency and economy: 


“There is no question that through a term of 
years the total cost of individual motors and 
electric wiring, coupled with the maintenance 
and repairs of this system, will far exceed the 
first cost of properly designed shafting and 
belting, plus their maintenance and repairs.’ 


Therefore, the ideal system for transmission of power is either 
group or departmental drives where shafting, belting and 


WOOD 
SPLIT 
PULLEY 


are used. Once “The Reeves’ Pulley is installed no further 
thought or care is ever required. 


With “The Reeves” Pulley, the initial cost is the ONLY cost. 
The first attention in mounting the pulley to the shaft is the 
ONLY attention and it will transmit power indefinitely. 


Write for copy of catalog, P-33. 
Get our dealer’s proposition. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY 
COLUMBUS INDIANA 
REEVES-BOND SALES CO, 39 So. Clinton St. CHICAGO 
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ANNOUNCEMENT TO 
DEALERS and JOBBERS 
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Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., acting as exclusive dis- 
tributors for 


VARIABLE 
SPEED 
TRANSMISSION 


in New York, Boston and adjacent territories are prepared to give excep- 


tional service and complete co-operation in solving the variable speed prob- 
lems of your customers. 


Four Sales Engineers are constantly at your command to assist you in in- 
creasing the sales on ‘““The Reeves’ Transmission. They are Mr. D. W. 
Clem, Mr. G. A. Ames in New York City, and Mr. E. Roy Baum and Mr. 


J. E. Watkins in Boston, all having had years of experience with “The 
Reeves” Transmission. 


Seventy-five (75) complete assortment of ‘““The Reeves’ Variable Speed 
Transmissions are carried in both New York and Boston stocks ranging in 


capacity from | H.P. to 30 H.P., all variation of speeds as per ““The 
Reeves” catalog, T-44. 


Your regular customers have any number of machines or conveyors 
where ““The Reeves” Transmission are needed. Why not take advantage 


of our Engineering Service in assisting you to secure your share of this 
profitable business ? 


The new catalog T-44 is just 
off the press. Write for it. 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 


119 West 40th St., 99 Chauncy St., 
NEW YORK CITY BOSTON 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, Columbus, Indiana 
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14-16 N. Franklin St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


° 
BELTING 


The industrial atmosphere today 
is surcharged with that magic 


word “SPEED.” 


Competition demands it, machines must pro- 
duce it, operators must acquire it and profits 
depend upon it—speed—-SPEED—SPEED. 


In lining up the factors in your plant to meet 
this demand for more speed in production, 
“LOOK TO YOUR BELTS” as carefully as to 


any other part of your equipment. 


Cocheco Leather Belting is built for speed. It 
is made from backbone centers of the very 
best packer steer hide butts, tanned by the 
long, oak bark method, curried by our own 
special process and thoroughly and carefully 
stretched. 


Let us tell you how Cocheco Leather Belting 
has stood the gaff of speed and long endurance 
for hundreds of big concerns. 


Our illustrated catalog is both handsome and 
instructive—send for it today. 


I. B. Williams & Sons, Dover, New Hampshire 


71-73 Murray St. 
New York, N. Y. 


157 Summer St. 
Boston, Mass. 
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By making us your source of supply for 


















Universally accepted as standard 
The most complete line on the market 





Drop Forged—Alloy Screws 


The most complete line on the market 





Drop Forged “C” Clamps, Strap Clamps, Non-Skid Clamps 


The most complete line on the market 





A ratchet for every need 
The most complete line on the market 





All sizes—Highest quality—Standard Single Finish 


A complete line 





Specify Armstrong on your stock sheets covering the 
above tools and you will have taken a big step towards 
larger returns on your investment. 


Write for a copy of our complete general catalog 


ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL CO. 


“THE TOOL HOLDER PEOPLE" 
GECEES N.FRANCISCO AVE. - CHICAGO,U.S.A. 
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Bar Belt Dressing 


3 onthe market 
Dyrs on : ri 


goi ng stronger than ever | 








FOR HIGH CAPACITY —-« 
HIGH QUALITY —=“¢" = 
HIGH SPEED 


LOW SPEED 















Do You Stock STEPHENSON ? 


It is an excellent seller. 
Good profit. 
Advertised in all of the best publi- 


a 








ate with our dealers to the utmost. 


cations. 


pth tage ads now reach : If you don’t stock STEPHENSON , fill 
nearly 200,000 readers in fore- - 
most belt using fields. We cooper- in and return the coupon below. 
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STEPHENSON MFG. CO. 1% . Albany, N. Y. 
Please send us complete details concerning your proposition to Mill Supply Dealers. 


Name LET TTR ee 


No.20MS6-23 
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PERFECTION 
LEATHER BELTING 


The Highest Grade Belting of 
the Highest Grade Tannage 











Let us tell you what we have done 
for other Jobbers and how we 


have increased their sales. 





























‘ =I INcORPO RAT D 
| “30 CHURCH ST. 


eo ELIZABETH, N. J. eh 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. PROVIDENCE, Ros “DETROIT, MICH. 
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CADFTS 
RE 


STANDARD 


U.S.S. &S. A. E. Cap 


Screws 


U.S. S. Set Screws 
(Milled or Upset) 


S. A. E. Plain or 
Castellated Nuts 


Standard Studs 
IN STOCK 
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SPECIAL 





Screw Machine 
Product upto # 
diameter to sample or 
blue print, including 
Hardened and Ground, 


made to specifications. 










THE NATIONAL ACME CoO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Buffalo 
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(Continued from page 52) 
of salesmen. This was covered by F. I. Spaulding, Turner 
Supply Company, Mobile, Ala., and led to a very general 
discussion. A large majority of the dealers present 
either aided their salesmen in purchasing automobiles, 
and made a monthly allowance for maintenance, or pur- 
chased the automobiles outright and turned them over to 
the salesmen, paying all costs of upkeep. In no case were 


these firms convinced that their method was the better 
one. 

President Biggs told the members that he had no plans 
to change existing methods of doing business’ during the 
coming year, but promised to be a hard working presi- 
dent, and “at least as good a president as Secretary Alvin 
M. Smith had always been.” The convention then 
adjourned. 


National Supply wud Machinery Dealers’ Ass'n 


Pad Tribute to Crannell Morgan, Held Interesting Discussion on 
Cost of Doing Business, Cartage Charges and Present Conditions 


The first executive session of the National Supply and 
Machinery Dealers’ Association was held Thursday after- 
noon, May 17, at 2:30 o’clock. President William J. Rad- 
cliffe presided and read his presidential address, as fol- 
lows: 

Taking all the factors into consideration, we can reason- 
ably expect about the same rate of business as we have now 
for goods to go into actual consumption. As it is actual con- 
sumption that in the long run must govern, the best we can 
do is not to overstock again at inflated prices. 

Business is convalescent, but it has not as yet reached full 
strength. A convalescent patient, after a long fever, is very 
foolish indeed to overtax his strength, and so too, we still 
need a spirit of conservative optimism to rule, if we are not 
to rush into a wild and reckless and very short boom that 
would be followed by another and more serious collapse. Let 
us do our share to prevent this. 

The important influence of money conditions on business is 
recognized by all economic statisticians. This has been very 
well put by Warren F. Hickernell, director of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, who said in a recent bulletin, “Fluctua- 
tions in the supply of liquid funds are the primary causes of 
the ups and downs in trade speculation and employment. 
During the past 100 years, whenever the banks have had an 
abundant supply of liquid funds, there has always followed 
a period of trade revival. On the other hand, when the 
banks have exhausted their liquid surplus and have there- 
fore been forced to restrict lending, we have always had a 
year or two of hard times. That principle is the first essen- 
tial in forecasting business conditions.” 

Liquid capital hunts cover when its owners and con- 
trollers lose confidence. Investment safety is greatly influ- 
enced by legislation. The financial history of the United 
States shows that whenever the farmer suffers from a serious 
economic embarrassment by reason of relatively low prices 
which his products bring in the markets of the world, he 
immediately starts a movement to “monkey” with the credit 
or monetary system of the country, and true to history the 
last Congress produced the Agricultural Credit Act which 
establishes a whole system of banking to handle agricultural 
paper. More than this, the new Congress is filled with radi- 
cals who have no conception of the importance of sound 
credit, and they are proposing a flood of additional legisla- 
tion directed towards unsound credit and excessive taxation. 
We had just such uncertainty in the years from 1893 to 1897, 
when the “Free Silver” agitation was rampant all over the 
country, and through all those years we had a long period of 
business depression as a consequence of political “monkeying” 
with credit security. 

Therefore, it is not surprising that men, who control large 
volumes of credit and investment funds, much prefer not to 
take business risks with their money, and have tucked it 
safely away in tax free securities. This has abnormally 
restricted the supply of money available for current business 
uses. The men who control large volumes of credit are 
reasonably foresighted; they engage statisticians and consult 
economists. They subscribe to all sorts of economic services, 
and piece together all sorts of information. They see nothing 
attractive in the prospect for security of profit until the 
present wave of economic radicalism subsides. 

The history of all business movements, when reduced to 
statistical curves, shows constant fluctuation. Interest rates 
have been observed, recorded, and mapped by business statis- 
ticians, and the curves show that once a marked movement 
has definitely started upward after a depression, the demand 
for funds increases quite rapidly until the supply of funds 


runs short, and then comes the down swing in business. 

The best index of conditions of mercantile credit is the rate on 
prime short term commercial paper in the New York market. 
Long studies by financial statisticians have demonstrated 
that the level above and below which rates are continually 
fluctuating is about 5 per cent. In every depression there is 
an accumulation of loanable funds, reflected by low rates. As 
business revives, men borrow to a greater and greater extent 
in the ordinary conduct of business, and the demand for funds 
raises the rates. When rates go above 5 per cent they indi- 
cate strong demand for current funds. As they go higher 
than 5% per cent, they indicate strain on the financial struc- 
ture of the country. 

In previous depressions, it has always been 14% to 2 years 
from the time the rates crossed 5 per cent on the way down 
until they again reached 5 per cent on the way up. An 
unusual thing about this cycle is that interest rates have been 
below 5 per cent only about 13 months. This indicates that 
money is scarce, and that business men have regained their 
optimism much more quickly than ever. Students consider it 
likely that business men will use up the present supply of 
credit faster than before, and that credit strain is likely to 
appear in a shorter time than ever before. 

Credit strain has always given warning several months 
before a down turn in business. In the boom that ended with 
the rich man’s panic in the latter part of 1903, 542 per cent 
money rates appeared in the latter part of 1902, nine months 
before the production of pig iron fell off. In the boom of 
1906, that collapsed with the panic of 1907, 54% per cent 
money ruled for over a year before that disastrous panic. 
The year 1909 did not develop a wild boom, nor was the suc- 
ceeding depression of 1911 very great. A swift rise from 3% 
per cent to 514 per cent preceded the falling off in pig iron 
production, by four or five months. In 1912, the 5% per cent 
interest rate gave warning eight or nine months before busi- 
ness fell off. In 1919 in spite of the inflation caused by the 
Federal Reserve Board, the 6 per cent interest rate fore- 
shadowed the slump in production by 7 or 8 months. 

If the warnings are heeded better in the future than in the 
past, fewer business men will be caught with large stocks of 
high priced commodities just when demand for these com- 
modities is sliding down. 

The interest rates today say that we shall have active gen- 
eral business for some months to come. As they climb higher 
and higher, they will signal the fact that more and more 
people are borrowing large amounts that will be hard to 
repay. Judging the future by the past, and betting on the 
fact that too few have learned the lesson of 1921, it is likely 
that too many will over-expand, and we shall have another 
depression. It would be surprising if enough business men 
really have learned the lesson of the cycles, to hold the 
present activity within reasonable bounds. In every previous 
cycle the great mass of men have overstayed and over-bought 
and over-sold their markets. It will not be surprising to find 
the great mass doing the very same thing again, because 
learning the lessons of the past is painful work, and slow. 

All of the forecasting services like Standard Statistics, 
Brookmire, Harvard Service, Babson, Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, are telling business men to be conservative. For 
fear that the gospel of conservatism has not yet reached the 
great mass, the prudent business man will prefer to keep his 
order books clear of excessive orders that will only be can- 
celled later on, and he will not load his shelves with excess 
stocks that may not be sold at a profit. This means that he 
will buy prudently and will not outbid others for what labor 
and materials are available. 

The interest rate will surely tell if most business men have 
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taken this advice to heart. If it shows that the mass still 
believe they can beat the law of supply and demand, the wise 
business man will copper the bet of the unwise and go con- 
trary to the current. As rates go up he will let his inven- 
tories run down he will safeguard his credits, turn goods into 
cash at good prices. He will pay off his debts instead of 
paying high interest on them and ride down the fall in prices 
with a stock of bonds bougat at low prices at the height of 
the boom. The bonds wili appreciate in value until the next 
upturn. Then he will sell the bonds at high prices and buy 
goods at low prices in advance of the next rise. 

Reports show the end of the boom in building to be very 
close at hand. There have been hastily drawn conclusions 
that make for undue optimism. These stress, with renewed 
force, the need for caution on the part of these who base 
their actions on fundamental trends. A close analysis of 
April figures reveals that building has just about kept pace 
with the rate that has been maintained during recent months, 
and has not, in fact, experienced the wild spurt that many 
optimists are trying to read out of the figures. Mortgage 
money outlook is unfavorable. Money rates may be expected 
to strengthen, and more active competition may be expected 
for money from industrial sources than for some time past. 
Materials have continued to advance and there has been a 
very widespread advance in building labor that was partic- 
ularly heavy during the last month. 

The figures for contemplated industrial and business build- 
ings have not shown a rising tendency, although residential 
buildings did show an increase in April. The high prices of 
building will prevent many of these contemplated projects 
from turning into actual contracts. 

The recent rises in prices have put many commodities up to 
a price level much higher than they were a year ago. Values 
generally are inflated as compared to the prewar basis. Some 
people say that values will continue on a high level, but this 
cannot be taken as true as long as gold eventually forms the 
basis of the currency of the world. There is not much more 
gold in the world as a whole than there was before the war, 
even though printing presses do continue to turn out marks, 
rubles and franes by the bale. 

The economic services are now advising buyers of iron and 
steel not to make provision against anything but a conserva- 
tively estimated minimum future requirement. They predict 
that prices are not going to record much further advance, 
although it is likely that present prices will be firmly held. 
Therefore, little can be lost, even though not much is to be 
gained through making present commitments for actual 
requirements only, at current quotations. Some say that 
present consumption of iron and steel is now at a rate near 
to the extreme productive capacity, and that few goods are 
going into stocks. But even if true, this is rot likely to last 
through this year. Production capacity is far in excess of 
domestic consumption capacity. Since the foreign markets 
are still bad, it is likely that production will make headway 
against new orders; that pressure for delivery will decrease; 
so will premiums for delivery, and so will delays between the 
time of entering the orders and the time of execution. The 
output appears to be too large to be enduring. The mills do 
not find difficulty in caring for current and immediate needs 
of regular customers. The semi-speculative, the irregular 
and the jobbers’ demands are mainly responsible for the pre- 
miums now being paid to the smaller mills that are accepting 
them. Under these conditions, it would be unwise to be 
misled by the siren song of a booming salesman who tells how 
difficult it will be to get goods, and urges us to purchase very 
much ahead. 

There is no real scarcity, it is merely a question of adjust- 
ment of present temporary demands. There is no prospect 
of great expansion that faces the country, when the supply 
of labor is insufficient for the plants we have. Taken in con- 
nection with the indexes for capital supply the hand to mouth 
policy is the safe policy to pursue. 

Values today are inflated, and it is not safe to speculate 
when inflation is so evident. e 

No one can reasonably expect much market in Europe for 
metal products of any sort. In the first place, Europe has 
not the money with which to buy. The waste and destruction 
of war left Europe in poverty, as the civil war did our 
southern states. In the second place, Europe is so disturbed 
and uncertain in its politics that it is not likely to have Amer- 
ican capital made available to it for business. No money 
lender in his senses will lend to a debtor who is shaky and 
uncertain as to his future, and this applies to nations as well 
as individuals. 

Until political conditions become far better than they are 
in Europe, only a wild optimist will count on a strong Euro- 
pean demand to help absorb the excess possible in American 
production over home consumption. European conditions are 





very much better than they were a year or two ago, but they 
are so far from good that it means almost nothing, as yet, to 
say that they are better than they were. 

Secretary Thomas A. Fernley’s report detailed the 
activities of the National Association during the past 
year. Three members, Crannell Morgan, of the Hard- 
ware & Supply Co., Akron, Ohio, former president of the 
association, and Edward K. and George H. Morris, of E. 
K. Morris & Co., Cincinnati, died since the last con- 
vention. A chart showing the cost of doing business 
figures has been prepared for distribution, and members 
are requested to compare their own costs with those of 
houses whose volume of supply and machinery business 
most nearly approaches their own. 

Many of the members were assisted in presenting 
their claims for tax adjustments by figures gathered 
from other members, and refunds have been secured in 
many cases. The peak of 1920 prices on 115 leading mill 
supply items was found to be 168 per cent in 1920 over 
July 1, 1914. On October 1, 1921, this percentage was 
found to be 76 over 1914, while today it is estimated that 
prices are 110 per cent over 1914. 
to avoid speculation. 

The committee on cash discount and freight allowance 
has been active during the year, and the association will 
continue to present the need for such allowances. Dur- 
ing the year, the association has issued more than 30 
overstock and goods wanted bulletins, and numerous 
purchases are reported from this system. Other ac- 
tivities included: The Mennen case; cooperation in 
securing passage of legislation for interchangeable mile- 
age books, which system was blocked by the railroads 
and is now postponed until January 1, 1924; a system 
of inducing payment of accounts overdue, by which the 
association sends letters on behalf of members, urging 
the debtor to take care of the account so that it may 
not be necessary to communicate the fact of his failure 
to all of the members; investigation of perpetual inven- 
tory systems for supply houses; and other matters, many 
of a routine nature. 

The secretary concluded his report by urging that 
members make more frequent use of the association 
services. 

George Puchta paid tribute to Crannell Morgan, and 
moved that it be with universal regret that the associa- 
tion record the deaths of the three deceased members, 
and that a committee be appointed to extend resolutions 
to their families and business associates. The members 
stood in silence for a minute in reverence for their 
departed fellow members. 

When a discussion of the secretary’s report came up, 
Walter Reimann, president, The Boebinger Hardware Co., 
Cincinnati, suggested that on important messages from 
the association headquarters, which contained material 
of interest to others in the member organizations than 
the head of the company, a small sticker should be used, 
with the words, “‘Pass it on.” 

T. James Fernley told of some instances in which the 
association had assisted members in securing refunds on 
taxes, and said that in one instance a house has received 
back $120,000. 

Charts on the cost of doing business were distributed 
among the members, and started a spirited discussion. 
Secretary Fernley stated that he wanted to make the 
members understand that one of the principal reasons 
for gathering the statistics was to bring before the mem- 
bers a realization of the fact that they had a cost of 
doing business, and that, in order to make a profit out of 
their business, they should take these costs into consid- 
eration. 

Of 43 houses reporting their costs, the average per- 
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centage of expenses to total sales for the past year was 
21.65 per cent, and of the 43 houses, eight reported a net 
loss on sales. The lowest percentage reported was 11.27. 
Two houses reported 15.09 and 15.29 per cent, respec- 
tively. The highest percentage reported was 35.01. The 
house with the lowest percentage of expense was in the 
class doing from $500,000 to $2,000,000 business annu- 
ally, and the house with the highest percentage was in 
the same class. The lowest percentage reported by a 
house doing a business of over $2,000,000 annually was 
16.87. The lowest percentage reported by a house doing 
less than $500,000 annual business was 15.29. 

Following the discussion of the report, F. E. Seidman, 
Seidman & Seidman, Grand Rapids, Mich., talked inter- 
estingly on taxation problems. He explained that relief 
on previous taxation already paid was possible, if waiver 
had been filed, and said that under the 1917 tax payment 
decisions, an average of 33 per cent of income in taxes 
was considered an average for an average sized industry. 
He said that any corporation which had paid in excess of 
33 per cent of its income in that year should have applied 
for relief. The 1917 refund question is outlawed now 
unless a waiver had been filed. On March 3, 1923, an 
amendment to the 1921 law had added one more year 
for filing claims under the waiver. For example, 1918 
claims will be outlawed March 15, 1924. The largest 
refunds were in 1918 taxes. In 1919, the average pay- 
ments for average industries were 27 per cent of the 
income. Recently, Mr. Seidman said, an appropriation 
of $150,000,000 had been passed for refund purposes, and 
since then settlements had come through rapidly. He 
knew of cases where the checks for refunds had come 
through within 10 days. 

The 1921 law is liberal, according to the speaker, and 
allows application of losses of one year against two sub- 
sequent years. Mr. Seidman said that it was permitted 
to reorganize corporations of certain forms without any 
tax liability and with future advantages, making it pos- 
sible to eliminate surplus accounts without penalty. He 
warned that a tax on stock dividends was impending, and 
that this tax may become retroactive. He also said that 
certain trust forms for individual property were coming 
into favor, and explained some of the advantages. There 
will probably be a tax on gifts in the near future, and 
Congressman Frear will probably propose reenactment of 
the excess profits tax under a high scale of surtaxes. 
Another possibility of near future national legislation is 
publicity for tax records, similar to that of Wisconsin. 

Following Mr. Seidman, R. M. Byland, secretary of the 
Cincinnati Association of Credit Men, explained the 
credit interchange service of his organization. There are 
some 50 cities in this system. An inquiry made by any 
one of the members secures the information from each 
firm in any of these cities who may be selling the custo- 
mer in question. Not only does the inquirer secure infor- 
mation from those in his own line, but also from all other 
firms selling the customer. 

The plan of operation is simple. Each member files a 
complete list of customers under a key number. No dis- 
closure of identity of any member giving information is 
made without sanction. The service is a statement of the 
character of firms selling the customer, how long each 
has sold him, the highest credit extended, the amount the 
customer now owes, how much is past due, amount of 
unfilled orders, the terms under which sales are made, 
together with the manner of payment, whether discounts, 
pays when due, slow, and, if the latter, how slow. It is 
reciprocal service. Each time the bureau receives an 
inquiry from a member, a reply ticket is sent to each 
member selling the party in question. 








As a concrete example, one of the members limited an 
account to $100 because of inability to get information. 
One of the reciprocal reports showed 15 houses to be 
selling the customer with a high credit of $20,000. By 
reason of this report, the member instructed his sales- 
men to sell the customer all possible goods. A report six 
months later showed 15 houses selling, high credit 
$45,000, and either discounting or paying when due in 
each case. The member in question was carrying the 
account for $1700 and making a nice profit. 

E. B. Fiack, president, Flack-Pennell Supply Co., Sagi- 
naw, Mich., led a discussion on the “Standardization of 
Supply Catalogs.” There follows Mr. Flack’s address: 

When I saw the meeting held in this room this morning, 
and beheld such a distinguished lot of successful business 
men, I very nearly had heart failure at the thought of 
addressing you, but here I am. 

Selling mechanical equipment and mill supplies is a big 
business. Did you ever have a friend of yours come to your 
town, take him for a ride in your car, showing him the indus- 
trial developments of your city, and come to a large plant and 
tell your friend that these people were very good customers 
of yours? You tell him how they had started a number of 
years ago with very few men, and now it has become a very 
large industrial plant. You feel a certain amount of pride in 
the fact that the man at the head of that now large plant is 
still a good customer and friend of yours after all these 
years. You remember how you helped to make selections of 
plant equipment for his plant away back in those early days. 
You sold him merchandise then, but you sold him something 
else. You sold him ideas and that is why he is still a good 
customer. 

You sold him ideas, then furnished the merchandise to fit 
the ideas. You knew everybody in that plant by his first 
naine, but do you know them by their first name today? 
Your business has grown along with his and you do not see 
the personnel of that plant anymore. You have your sales- 
man calling on them. Can he sell that plant ideas? Is he 
equipped to do that? The purchasing agent, the superinten- 
dent, the engineer, may be all technically trained men today. 
Is your salesman equipped with technical knowledge sufficient 
to sell your line of mechanical merchandise to technical men? 

These are the changing conditions in our business today. 
The new successful salesman in mechanical lines must have 
knowledge of electrical, mechanical and operating engineer- 
ing to successfully sell ideas. If he does not sell ideas, he is 
just an order taker. The salesmen of the future will be 
technical men, especially trained to fit this business and they 
are hard men to find. 

There are three things that could be done to help your sales 
force today: First, The standardized catalogue; Second, The 
standardized price book system; Third, The standardized 
engineering data book on mechanical lines that you sell. 

I have been led to understand that the National Purchas- 
ing Agents have adopted the standard size catalog and 
price book. The machine tool manufacturers have been work- 
ing along similar lines. Electric supply jobbers and manu- 
facturers have done likewise. 

First, on catalogs there has been brought out a new stand- 
ard column type catalog, much condensed. This is the cata- 
log, I believe, that has been adopted by the Purchasing 
Agents’ Association. 

Machine Tool Manufacturers have had fair results with 
the standard price books, why cannot the supply dealers 
adopt the standard? The average supply catalog and price 
book used today is too heavy, bulky and does not contain 
sufficient information to properly sell and distribute mechan- 
ical lines. 

A friend of mine recently published a complete engineer- 
ing hand book on wood working machinery and mechanical 
supplies sold to wood working plants, something never before 
done on wood working equipment. This book contains com- 
plete data on practically all woodworking machinery made 
by different manufacturers. If we could persuade the manu- 
facturers of mechanical merchandise—first, to print catalog 
pages to fit the purchasing agent’s standard; second, to print 
price lists to fit a standardized price book; third, to print 
salient selling points and engineering data on a standard 
form for the instant use of our salesmen—lI believe great 
results could be obtained. 

In the discussion, Charles Moeser, vice-president and 
treasurer, The Pickering Hardware Co., Cincinnati, said 


that he did not believe it is so much in turnover, as in 
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the profits you make on each turnover. By making a 
comparative study of sales and costs, much of the profit- 
less business can be eliminated. On the standardization 
of catalogs, Mr. Moeser moved that it be the sense of 
the association that in the future, whenever advisable, 
the members carry out the standardization of catalogs, 
using 74 by 10% inches as the standard dimensions. 
This motion was seconded by Oliver Stangland, Colonial 
Supply Co., Pittsburgh, and was passed unanimously. 
The question of bound or loose leaf pages was left to the 
individual judgment of the dealers. H. H. Riddle, The 
Geo. Worthington Co., Cleveland, said that it had been his 
experience that, in loose-leaf catalogs, nine out of ten 
who received the corrections did not put them into the 
book. : 

On the question of price lists, on motion of B. H. 
Ackles, it was voted that manufacturers be asked to 
standardize their price lists. 

The following officers were appointed a nominating 
committee to report recommendations on officers for the 
ensuing year: W. M. Pattison, chairman, F. C. 
Edmonds, Charles Millar, George Puchta and Alex Paton. 

The question of whether it was possible for members 
to secure reimbursement for local delivery expense 
brought out some interesting discussion. Mr. Pattison 
said that cartage charge had once been tried out in Cleve- 
land, and that they were forced to give it up, and that 
the only thing to do is to assume the charge as a general 
item of expense. Mr. Puchta agreed with Mr. Pattison 
in this matter, and said that the only solution on the 
delivery problem was for all to make up their minds that 
it is a part of the cost of doing business. Mr. Puchta 
also suggested that members might arrange their deliv- 
eries on department store systems, delivering in certain 
sections at certain times, and letting the customers know 
that they must conform to this program. Mr. Moeser 
said that he had found it cheaper to make his deliveries 
of smaller items through the regular expressman, rather 
than to do it all through his own delivery trucks, and that 
in this way he had reduced his expense of cartage greatly. 

Discussion brought forth the suggestion that each dis- 
trict should have a local association to discuss costs and 
local conditions of business. 

T. James Fernley brought up the question of the pro- 
posed new decimal system by which manufacturers sell 
by the unit instead of by the dozen, or gross. Mr. Rei- 
mann said that the Sargent Co. and Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co. had already instituted this system, and that it was 
his experience that it worked to the decided advantage of 
the dealer. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

SECOND EXECUTIVE SESSION OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

The second executive session of the National Associa- 
tion was held on Friday morning. During the meeting 
it was announced that, if possible, all the business of the 
association would be concluded on Friday so that mem- 
bers who desired to get away Friday night or early Sat- 
urday morning might do so without missing any of the 
sessions. 

A. J. Austin, Geller, Ward & Hasner Hardware Com- 
pany, St. Louis, was the first speaker of the morning, 
his topic being, “Relations between manufacturer, dis- 
tributor and consumer.” He said that, in his belief, the 
wholesaler is the best asset of the manufacturer in dis- 
tributing. The relationship between them should be to 
help each other, and the manufacturer should make the 
spread in prices large enough to let the jobber make a 
profit and permit him to carry stocks. The wholesaler 
should have his percentage of profit on direct sales by the 
manufacturer. There is no reason why the manufacturer 





should charge the expense of advertising his own brands 
against the dealers’ profits. Manufacturers who sell 
through the jobber should give the jobber’ their com- 
plete support. 

B. H. Ackles, T. B. Rayl Company, Detroit, chairman 
of the committee on cash discount and freight allowance, 
reporting for that committee, said that it was believed 
that the way to settle the problems was by discussion 
among the members. He said that back in 1912 and 
1913 nearly all had a 2 per cent discount, but that this 
was not so today. The supply business is good at pres- 
ent, but the members are not making money. Many 
manufacturers seem to think that the jobber should do 
all of the shading of profits. 

Mr. Radcliffe thought that the time to settle the ques- 
tion of cash discounts and freight allowances is when 
the manufacturer’s representative comes in to sell. At 
least this seems a good time to do this. He said that it 
was expected that more names would be added to the list 
of manufacturers allowing the discounts. 

John D. Nicklis, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., said 
that in his own company it was the policy to try to impress 
on all the manufacturers, whose lines they take on, the 
desirability of allowing the cash discounts. He said that 
in selling his company still sticks to 30 days’ net terms, 
and he would like to ask how many dealers give away 
their discounts after they have secured them. 

A. E. Douglas, E. A. Kinsey Company, said that the 
freight allowance end was interesting to him. He said 
that it was his experience that on some items, such as 
nuts and bolts, it was a much different proposition to 
effect sales on F. O. B. Pittsburgh basis, when this sys- 
tem came into competition with sales on F. O. B. delivery 
point basis. 

No definite action was taken by the association on this 
point, except that the secretary announced that the work 
of securing manufacturers’ co-operation in the matter 
would be continued. 

The association then listened to statements by several 
manufacturers concerning conditions of raw material 
markets and supply and demand in finished product with 
reference to price tendency on finished goods. 

N. A. Gladding was the first speaker on this subject. 
He quoted Secretary of Commerce Hoover’s recent state- 
ment that “Caution is the greatest safeguard to our con- 
tinued prosperity, but caution need not be timidity.” He 
has no good word for pessimists. Mr. Gladding warned 
against the increasing danger of the growing power of 
certain statistical organizations. Statistics such as these 
organizations disseminate are all right to look at, but to 
take the predictions of these houses as sure things is 
dangerous to the welfare of this country. He had investi- 
gated business conditions for himself through his vari- 
ous branch offices, and thinks while we may expect some 
let-up in orders in the next 60 days by conservative action 
of buyers, nevertheless the outlook for business condi- 
tions remaining good was a bright one. 

Asked by Mr. Radcliffe whether he would advise buy- 
ing for fall requirements in his own line, Mr. Gladding 
replied that he would advise it, and does not look for 
either a recession or general advance in prices. 

S. E. Horton, president, the E. Horton & Son Company, 
Windsor Locks, Conn., was the next speaker. Mr. Hor- 
ton said that the policy of the chuck manufacturer was 
to keep all conditions as settled as possible. The raw 
material problem at present is not as great as in the past. 
Labor is today the big problem. There is more or less 
difficulty in getting young men to go into the shop for 
apprenticeship work. He said that, due to the fact that 
much of the raw material that goes into chucks is partly 
































































Save Power 


In the factories of the nation, where the stan- 
dards of equipment are high, Bond Roller Bear- 
ings are found performing their duty year in, year 
out—smoothly and efficiently. Built of the finest 
materials and perfectly machined, they transmit 
power with a minimum loss in friction and 
vibration. 


Because of their split construction Bond Roller 


Bearings are the easiest bearings to install that 
have yet been devised. It is impossible to put 
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them on the shaft the wrong way. They fit any 
standard hanger frame, whether of the steel or 
cast iron type. 


Results obtained from Bond Roller Bearings 
are truly surprising. Because of the simple con- 
struction and finely ground wearing surfaces, fric- 
tion loss is cut 40% to 50%. The fuel saving will 
average 12% to 15%, but we have evidence from 
a number of customers that the saving has 
run as high as 25% to 30%. Any buyer may be 
sure that Bond Roller Bearings will soon pay for 
themselves, and for years afterward they will be 
a source of economy and satisfaction. But, “be 
sure it’s a Bond with electrically welded steel 
collars.” 
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Save Labor 


Whether. it requires one or two men to 
move a loaded truck depends upon the 
casters on which the truck moves. Thus, 
Bond Ball Bearing Casters, which help 
move loads easily, fall into the class of 
labor saving appliances. 


It was our own dissatisfaction with truck 
casters that led us to apply engineering 
principles to the problem and _ produce 
casters and 
wheels that 
would take the 
UNNECES- 
SARY labor 
out of trucking. 


The Bond Anti- 
Friction Swivel 
Caster here __ illus- 
trated has a double 
ball race, in which 
both races carry the 
load and with the 
ball races placed to 
take the side thrust 
in every direction, 
eliminating friction 
on the king bolt. It will swivel under the 
heaviest loads and positively will not drag. 


Patent applied for. 


Bond Casters can be had with long-wear- 
ing rubber tires. It may truly be said, 
therefore, that Bond has made a distinctive 
improvement in factory equipment by tak- 
ing both the noise and the excess labor out 
of hand trucking. 





JOBBERS—These 314"x614" booklets will help you sell: “Bond Truck Casters,” “Bond 
Roller Bearings,” “Bond Lytestrong Steel Hangers.” and “Bond Junior Catalog No. 38.” 
They will be sent free to any jobber upon request, and in generous quantity to those who 


become distributors of Bond Appliances. 





Bond Foundry & Machine Company 


Manheim, Lancaster County, Pa. 


Reeves-Bond Sales Co., 39 S. Clinton St.. Chicago, IIl. 
Bond Foundry & Machine Co., 173 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 


MANUFACTURERS OF Bonpd Power TRANSMISSION, COMPRISING A Futt Line or Hancers, Pittow Biocks, BEARINGS, CovupP- 
LINGS, COLLARS, FLoor STanps, Base PLates, PuLLEYS AND SUAFTING, INCLUDING SUCH SPECIALTIES 
AS THE LYTESTRONG STEEL HANGER, SPrrO COMPRESSION COUPLING, AND Bonpb 
Batt BeartnG, Rupper TiRED (OR PLAIN) Truck CASTERS. 
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finished material, it is more than likely that prices on 
chucks will have to be advanced. He said that a solution 
of the problem might be a new list on chucks to allow 
substantial discounts. Such new lists would offer an op- 
portunity for dealers to straighten out the price situa- 
tion. He said that there was a very strong growth in 
the steel chuck business, and that the supply is no greater 
than the demand. He personally looks for no drop in the 
demand. As the third generation of his family in the 
business, he has had 75 years’ background to study, and 
it is his belief that the demand for chucks doubles about 
every 10 years. The world is getting more mechanical, 
and as it does, the need for chucks grows with the growth 
of metal working industries. 

M. L. Hanlin, vice-president, Clark Equipment Co., 
Buchanan, Mich., injected real humor into his talk, and 
when he had finished, there wasn’t one person in his audi- 
ence who didn’t know where he came from, and why, or 
something to that effect. At any rate, Buchanan, Mich., 
doesn’t need a Chamber of Commerce so long as Mr. 
Hanlin is making the rounds. In the close of his talk, 
he said that he didn’t believe the twist drill manufactur- 
ers were making any money, and he thought that the 
feeling is that they will lend their best efforts to stop 
inflation. 

P. R. Helm, Pratt-Gilbert Co., Phoenix, Arizona, was 
called on to lead a discussion on ‘Compensation of Sales- 
men.” He said that he was very much interested in find- 
ing out how the matter of compensation is handled by 
some of his fellow members. He said he believed that 
loyalty, activity and integrity of the employes are what 
make profits for a mill supply house. Everybody is in 
the business to make money, and employes are actuated 
by the same principles. He said that since his arrival in 
Cincinnati, he had visited a local factory, and had noticed 
that some employes were turning out more work than 
others. Inquiry showed that these employes were on 
piece work. Mr. Helm said it is his belief that a man 
works the hardest where the extent of his endeavor 
makes him the most profit. His own company pays 
straight salaries. Commission on the volume of sales 
had been tried out, but this had not worked, because the 
salesmen worked for volume to the detriment of other 
lines. He found that many large wholesale hardware 
companies have drawing accounts, then base the goods 
the salesman sells on the market cost, add a certain per- 
centage—this used to be 121% per cent—and then credit 
the salesmen with the profits on his business beyond 
that. Mr. Helm said that he believed that the Golden 
Rule should be followed in compensation of salesmen as 
well as in general business. He thought that some 
method should be worked out to give employes a share of 
the profits. 

Charles Bond, president, Charles Bond Company, Phila- 
delphia, said that he believed that all companies have 
the same problem as Mr. Helm. He said that his own 
company paid straight salaries, but in recent years 
gave bonuses in addition, and every month plan a bonus 
on special sales. 

Secretary Fernley said that the association had re- 
cently gathered statistics on various methods of compen- 
sation and that he would send out a copy of these to Mr. 
Helm and others who desired it. 

A. T. Simonds, Simonds Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 
continuing the manufacturers’ stories of conditions, re- 
marked that the world is largely a fifty-fifty proposition. 
“Friendliness,” he said, “breeds friends,” and to explain 
this he told of how, on a recent visit to Egypt, he had 
visited a jobber who had been trying to handle his line, 
and while he found that the man was alert, capable and 
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would make a live wire agent, he was unable to take him 
on, because his present jobber had been doing business 
with him for 35 years, and the relationship had been 
mutually friendly. Mr. Simonds said that in his opinion 
the economic situation is decidedly unsound, that there 
is such a thing as balance, and that the building industry 
has gone insane. His recommendation is, “Drag your 
feet.” He said that 45 days ago on a visit to England, 
he found that a million persons in that country could 
not find a job. He said that his own company cannot 
get labor at all at his Lockport, N. Y., plant, and that 
consequently those who would like to date their orders 
ahead for price advances would not have their wishes 
fulfilled, because the company has decided that no such 
orders in advance would be accepted. “I earnestly hope,” 
said Mr. Simonds, “that business is bad. The sooner 
the better.” 

Charles William Burrows, president, National One 
Cent Letter Postage Association, spoke on his associa- 
tion activity and urged support. 

The question of preference for the next convention 
city was left in the hands of the executive committee for 
decision. The nominating committee reported the fol- 
lowing nominations: President, William J. Radcliffe, 
The E. A. Kinsey Company, Cincinnati; first vice-presi- 
dent, L. H. Swind, Swind Machinery Co., Philadelphia; 
second vice-president, B. H. Ackles, T. B. Rayl Co., 
Detroit; new members of the executive committee, terms 
to expire in 1925, John H. Orem, Jr., Carey Machinery & 
Supply Co., Baltimore, and Louis B. Shaw, Machinists’ 
Supply Co., Chicago. 

The secretary was instructed to cast a blanket ballot 
for this entire ticket, and the new officers were declared 
elected. H.W. Strong, past president, acted as chairman 
pro tem. during the installation of the officers. 

T. James Fernley asked the members if there isn’t 
some new line of work that may be taken up during the 
year by the association. It was voted that the associa- 
tion follow up the Mennen case, if the last decision is 
taken to the Supreme Court. 

At this point, it was decided that the meeting would 
be adjourned and that any final business would be con- 
cluded at an afternoon session to be held preceding the 
joint meeting with the American Association. 

CLOSING SESSION OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

The special afternoon session opened with a report of 
the treasurer, showing the association finances in good 
condition. Following this H. B. Mehring, president, 
H. B. Mehring Co., York, Pa., read one of the most inter- 
esting papers of the convention on the subject, “Competi- 
tion.”” Mr. Mehring’s remarks follow: 

Under the old guild system of manufacturing in England 
for purely local market, prices, as well as many other ele- 
ments of industry, were largely regulated by custom or law. 
The man trying to undersell his neighbor would have been 
an object of public contempt and hatred. Men sometimes 
entered into rivalry or competition to see who could make 
goods of the best quality. But even here, custom and law 
sometimes entered to reduce all to a dead level by determin- 
ing what the quality of the commodity should be. 

With the growth of great markets and industrial develop- 
ment to meet the ever-increasing demands for commodities, 
this was changed. Factories competed, not for the trade of 
a single city or community, but for that of the whole country 
or of the world. Now producers are no longer restricted to 
friendly rivalry in small communities, but seek to sell all 
ever the world, or, if their field is not actually so wide, 
their costs and selling prices, as well as methods, must har- 
monize with world conditions. 

With the vast expansion in the markets of producers has 
come, in place of secrecy and antagonism, the spirit of 
co-operation and open discussion. Every man should weigh 
carefully the effect of his actions, not only on his own par- 
ticular business and community, but on the industry as a 
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“* PIONEER” 
STEEL SHAFT HANGER 





Patented 


“THE PIONEER’, as its name indicates, was the first successful 
steel shaft hanger ever made. 


Having graduated from the school of experience, the 
‘“‘PiONEER”’ of today is perfect—hence its wonderful success as 
testified to by several competitors recently following our lead. 


Stock the “PIONEER’’, the original, the genuine steel hanger. 


We also make Bench Legs, Pillow Blocks, Couplings, Collars, 
etc. Ask for catalogues and prices on the full line. 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


(THE “PIONEER” STEEL HANGER PEOPLE) 
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whole. Competition has acquired a different meaning. It 
is no longer limited to small communities, and there is abun- 
dant reason why we as an association extending over the 
length and breadth of the country should use our every 
influence to guard our members’ interests so that they can 
avoid doing business without profit, or other acts which would 
injure in any way the industry. 

Except in rare cases, such as the introduction of new 
articles, or finding new uses for old ones, consumption is not 
increased by selling. Where a customer is induced to buy 
more than he wants because of cut prices, no one is benefited. 
Your neighbor is not going to allow you to go on and cut 
prices without taking a hand in it, so the profit will be less. 
You will not have gained much in volume, at least not suffi- 
cient to take care of the loss by cutting. During the world 
war and since, overhead expenses have piled up and every- 
body has been talking volume. This is all right, but you 
must have profit also. How? Refuse to sell anything what- 
ever that will not give you a profit. Now your overhead may 
be, say, 18 per cent. I do not mean that you should have 
this amount on everything, and I do not think it can be 
done. Some lines show too much volume to maintain this 
much, and the dealer does not get that allowance from the 
manufacturer. Can we not as an association induce our 
members to insist upon a profit on the smaller items of our 
—— such as drills, taps, hack saws, files and other small 
tools? 

Twelve years ago, when I thought of going into this busi- 
ness, I knew of a few mill supply houses but did not know 
much about the business. I studied their methods of doing 
business. There were six of them, all in larger cities; some 
I would have to compete with, and others not. Fortunately 
for me, the ones with which I would most have to compete 
were houses of a price-cutting tendency. I have always found 
this kind of competition the easiest to overcome. I fear more 
the house with a good reputation, and one that demands the 
price and gives service. I think that I can safely say that 
the most successful houses of this association have built 
upon service and quality and had small beginnings, rather 
than large capital. Of the six houses I have in mind, three 
that I held up to pattern after are leaders today. The other 
three are not as large today as twelve years ago and are 
going out of business. They have not said so, but I know 
they are, and, in my judgment, it will not take twelve years 
more. 

I also examined my home conditions. One house of 100 
years of successful development, of fine reputation and of 
unquestionable financial standing; two others of good stand- 
ing and financially responsible; three or four smaller ones, 
and myself, a manufacturer’s agent with no capital and small 
knowledge of the business. I merely mention this to try to 
impress on you that I know what competition is. 

I contend that business should be humane, that it must 
have a heart and soul, as it were, and I think I am safe in 
saying that it generally has; that is, all successful business. 
It may not at a mere glance show it, but hidden down deep 
in its recesses, it has. For how eften does it show it in times 


of national and community calamities? I want to cite an 
instance, a case of how it appears in the way of service and 
reputation, and beats competition in the sense of price- 
cutting. Recently, we had in our city a large bank failure. 
The next day from down in North Carolina came a wire to 
one of our large manufacturers from a customer, stating, 
“We noticed your large bank failure; draw on us for your 
needs.” They wired back their appreication, stating‘ “That 
they could get along very nicely.” The next day they re- 
ceived a check for $20,000. This is the point; There are 
two manufacturers in our city, both very large, manufactur- 
ing the same lines; one has been selling at a 1ower price, 
but the services rendered by the other, and the wonderful 
reputation of its officers, have created such a demand for its 
product that it has grown to a high standing from an insig- 
nificant beginning. It was this firm that received the offer 
of help. This proves again that the spirit is not price, but 
something bigger. 

Now, we compete with possibly twenty different dealers, 
as well as a number of manufacturers who are not repre- 
sented by a dealer in our town. 

We instruct our salesmen to go and represent us, not to 
sell. We never say to a salesman, you have not made good 
by not bringing in orders. We have men who, from the 
actual orders they bring in, would not earn their traveling 
expenses, still less their salaries, but they make good in other 
ways. There is nothing that pleases us so much as when 
a customer from whom we have had very little business 
calls us on the telephone, or sends in an order and asks for 
the attention of a certain salesman. We know then that 
this fellow is going right. We little concern ourselves with 
what the other fellows are doing. We strike out at what 
we think is legitimate price, which will take care of our 
expenses and make us a fair profit above our expenses. 

The quality of the merchandise you handle is of paramount 
importance, and here is where every dealer should be ex- 
ceedingly careful in selecting his lines. You can’t put too 
much thought on this. Price may not be considered if service 
is expected of the merchandise, that is, reasonable price. 

We always dislike to be classed as jobbers and we insist 
that we are dealers and factory representatives instead. 

We have been studying the results of one line, at least, for 
five years. We are not getting the largest volume that we 
might, because of a little higher price that we must ask. 
Yet every manufacturer will buy this same line at the same 
price, but the largest purchasing agents in most cases refuse 
to pay the difference, acknowledging that at the same price 
they would use it. We have built this line from $500 a 
year to $15,000. We should be getting twice that amount, 
and possibly would, on a competitive line, but we are not 
satisfied that this would be good business. I should like, 
indeed, to have the opinion of other larger dealers as to 
what would be advisable for us to do. When, if ever, should 
quality be sacrificed to obtain increased volume? 

Following a short discussion of Mr. Mehring’s re- 
marks, the executive sessions of the National Associa- 
tion were brought to a close. 


—tor 


Relating to American Association Activities 


Interesting Executive Sessions Concluded With Election of 
Officers and Surprise Presentation to Retiring President 


The first executive session of the American Supply 
and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association was called 
to order Thursday afternoon, May 17, by President Irv- 
ing W. Lemaux. Mr. Lemaux opened by saying that his 
hearers knew as much about business conditions today 
as he did, and that he did not propose to orate to them 
on the subject. He stated he felt very grateful for the 
splendid cooperation that had been extended to him dur- 
ing his year in office. He stated that it was a pleasure 
to report that not a single person called on for service 
had ever refused or failed to render every service asked 
for. He complimented Secretary Mitchell on the good 
work accomplished, and paid a special tribute to “Jack” 
Ruf, chairman of the membership committee. His com- 


mittee had accomplished wonders in bringing in new 
members, and he hoped that the chairman would take 
due credit later on when he made his report. 

The chairman then called on Charles W. Beaver, The 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., to make his report on foreign 
trade. Mr. Beaver spoke substantially as follows: 

Gentlemen, there isn’t very much to say. We all know 
the story of our exchange. We all know that it is very, 
very difficult for foreign countries to buy American goods 
when the purchasing power of their currency goes all the 
way down. I won’t mention some of the European cur- 
rency, but South American currency is down to a third 
normal. 

Outside of that, we have right now a wonderful domestic 
business. I want to say this: I have heard a lot of people 
say the past few months: “Why worry about foreign trade? 
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Rotary Patented High Pressure and Vacuum 


NOISELESS 


SOME USERS 


SOME USES 

Operating Gas Furnaces 

Oll Heating Outfits for Homes, 
Factories, Greenhouses 

Testing Gas Mains and Fittings 

Testing gas meters 

Ralsing gas pressure 

Reviving exhausted gas wells 
by sucking 

Filling bottles and containers 

Gasoline service pumps 

Scavenging engines 

Priming pumps 

Feeding paper in printing 
presses 

Feeding labeling machines 

Banding machines 

Wrapping machines 

Blowing balloons 

Singeing cloth 

Cleaning dust from Intricate 
machinery parts 

Sand blast machines 

Vacuum cleaning 

Agitating liquids 

Blowing chips and stampings 
from machine tools 

All sorts of testing and ex- 
perimental 

All sorts of automatio ma- 
chines and devices 


“TI have tried different kinds of blowers 
—I have found out that they (Leiman 
Bros.) are the most economic and were 
giving the best service.” 


Ford Motor Co. 

Franklin Motor Co. 

American Thermos Bottle Co. 

Russia Cement Co. 

Phoenix Cheese Co. 

British American Tobacco Co. 

American Tobacco Co. 

Carters Ink Co. 

Splitdorf Electric Co. 

Alco Gravure Corp. 

DeForest Radio T & T Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Western Electric Co. 

Sinclair Refining Co. 

Bristol Co. 

Corning Glass Co. 

Peck, Stow & Wilcox 

Eastman Kodak Co. 

Westinghouse Lamp Co. 

A. G. Spalding & Bro. 

Mellon Institute 

United Gas Improvement Co. 

Public Service Gas Co. 

Consolidated Gas Co., N. Y. 

Massachusetts Mohair Plush 
Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Buescher Band Instrument Co 

Cc. G. Conn, Inc. 


Mallenkrodt Chemical Works 
Lehn & Funk, Inc. 

Sheffield Farms Co. 

New York American 
International Tailoring Co. 
Edison Storage Battery Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 

Autostrop Safety Razor Co. 
Navin Linoleum Co. 

American Platinum Works 
Coca Cola Co. 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 
American Litho Co. 

Cupples Envelope Co. 
American Bank Note Co. 
Pacific Portland Cement Co. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 

Continental Motors Corp. 

and thousands of leading firms, 
Institutions, as well as the 
United States various state and 
municipal and foreign govern- 
ments. 


Write us about your problem— 
preferably send a sketch with 
sizes—tell us what you want 
to do—name the appliances to 
be operated. 


“We were rather skeptical of your 
small compact blower being capable of 
solving our problems and for this rea- 
son (the result) is all the more gratify- 
ing.” 


You Can Quicken Your Plating 
and Have a Better Finish 


You can produce a mat finish or satin effect—you 
can heavily frost or place a design or lettering on 
your goods with 


LEIMAN BROS. 


PATENTED 


SAND BLAST 


whether you work in metals, wood, celluloid, hard 
rubber, glass or other materials— 


Clean castings of every kind instead of acid pickling— 
remove scale from metal—remove corrosion or rust 
from laboratory utensils—hundreds of uses will sug- 
gest themselves. 
lasts for many days. 


Continuous feed of sand—a pailful 
Can't get out of order, and no 
experience whatever needed to operate it. 


You simply hold each article under the nozzle 
and the sand flows like water out of a faucet 
always under instant control by foot pressure 
—we have an outfit for every class of work— 
chandelier, electric fittings, carburetors, bottles, 
silverware, jewelry, hardware, toilet articles, 
powder boxes. 


LEIM AN BROS. 60-62 Lispenard St. 


New York 


Makers of good machinery for 35 years 





“We find the Leiman blowers very 
satisfactory, having used them con- 
tinuously 24 hours per day.” 


LEIMAN BROS., 60-62 Lispenard St., New York 


MAKERS OF GOOD MACHINERY FOR 35 YEARS 
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We have got all we can do at home. We don’t need it. 
Why worry about it?” That is the mistake we make as 
manufacturers every time we get good business at home, 
and when things get bad at home we say: “Now let us 
get some export business.” You can’t get it on that basis. 
You must go ahead now even though you can sell one hun- 
dred percent of your output right here at home. We must 
reserve some of it for export or we can’t keep up the export 
business that we shall need badly when things are slow at 
home. 

I was down in Mexico in February and I was astounded 
to see the amount of European goods on the shelves of those 
dealers. Every one of them almost without exception say: 
“Before the war about 80 percent of our mill supplies, 
machinery, hardware, and so on, was obtained from the 
United States. The other 20 percent came from Europe. 
Right now there is 80 percent of it from Europe, and prin- 
cipally from Germany. The other 20 percent is coming 
from the United States.” 

That was astounding to me even in the face of the fact 
that the exchange makes it desirable to purchase abroad. 
But what these merchants did a year and a year and a half 
ago was to go over to Germany with the Mexican peso, 
which has been worth par right along as compared with our 
money, and they put in enormous stocks of German goods. 
They laid down goods there that were one-twelfth of the 
price of similar goods purchased in the United States. And 
several merchants said to me: ‘What would you do? Here 
are two articles. One of them bought in the United States, 
which costs us 75 cents. Here is another that looks just 
like it, and it is good too, and we can lay it down for six 
cents. We can sell the 75 cent article for 25 or 30 percent 
profit. We can sell the six cent article for several hundred 
percent profit. What would you do as a merchant?” You 
can’t answer that. He is going to make money while he 
can. 

We have got to controvert that tendency on the part of 
our export activities. I will venture to say that about the 
same story is taking place all over South America in a 
lesser degree, because South American currencies are off 
par whereas Mexico has been right on par, because Mexico 
is on a gold basis. 

We have got to think a lot about that right now when 
we are busy at home. If it is necessary we have got to 
make special prices. We have got to make prices in some 
of these export fields that represent cost, simply to hold 
our place there for a while until conditions improve. I dare 
say I am repeating what you all know, but I do want to 
emphasize that condition, that absolute necessity of keeping 
our place as American manufacturers in the export field, 
and in South America particularly; but also in the Orient, 
in India, South Africa, Australia. I think the European 
business is going to take care of itself. Mr. Demarest gave 
us some very interesting figures this morning about the 
percentage of exports. Those sound very good, and they 
are, Mr. Demarest. But a great majority of our exports 
during the past year or two years haven’t been manufactured 
products. They have been in foodstuffs, they have been in 
cotton, and they have been in copper and things of that 
character that are taken to Europe and that are made into 
manufactured articles and sold in competition with us in all 
the markets of the world. 

The only way we can better that condition is to get out 
ourselves in these export markets with our fabricated goods 
and make two profits of the right kind. We can’t do it 
now. I mean by two profits, the profit on our raw material 
and the manufacturing profit. And I would like to see the 
members of our association be more active than they are 
in this export game. We will need it some day, and we must 
not forget it right now. I think that is all I have to say 
on the subject. (Applause) 

The Chairman: Gentlemen, I think if we will take 
the advice given us by Mr. Beaver and build up our 
foreign business that we will all profit and will thank 
Mr. Beaver in time to come. 

Mr. Yardley, we will be very glad to listen to you on 
“Anti-Trust Laws.” Gentlemen, you all know Mr. Yard- 
ley. 

Mr. Yardley: 


Mr. chairman and gentlemen, your presi- 
dent appointed a committee on anti-trust laws to serve dur- 


ing this year. The committee has been ready to function. 
We have not had anything presented to us for consideration 
that I am aware of, and we are in a receptive position, and 
if there is anything you wish me to say specifically at this 
time I will be very glad to do so. We have not had any busi- 
ness put before us as a committee. 





The Chairman: Mr. Yardley, I will answer you by 
saying that it is my opinion that if anything had come up 
throughout the year affecting the members of our associa- 
tion that Mr. Yardley, as chairman of this committee, would 
have taken care of it. 


Chairman Lemaux then called on M. B. Skinner, M. 
B. Skinner Company, Chicago, for his committee’s re- 
port on the subject of cash discounts. Mr. Skinner 
stated that the subject had been worn somewhat thread- 
bare in previous conventions, and his committee felt 
there was really nothing to say on the subject that was 
new, but a paper had been prepared and he would be 
glad to read it if the convention so desired. The reply 
was in the affirmative and Mr. Skinner read the paper. 
It will be found reproduced in full in connection with 
the joint session of the Southern and American Associa- 
tions Friday morning. 

The chair then called on A. T. Simonds, Simonds Man- 
ufacturing Co., as chairman of the executive committee, 
for his report. He stated that they had no special re- 
port to make, although the committee had held three 
meetings and put through a lot of routine business. 

Joseph M. Hottel, Delta File Works, Philadelphia, as 
chairman of the auditing committee, reported that the 
books of the treasurer had been found correct, and in- 
dicated a largely increased cash balance as against the 
year previous. He congratulated the membership com- 
mittee and all others who were responsible for this 
splendid financial showing. 

John C. Ruf, I. B. Williams & Sons, chairman of the 
membership committee, was called on for his report. 
While Mr. Ruf had accomplished an unusual service, 
with his usual modesty his report took about sixty sec- 
onds, and was as follows: ‘The membership committee 
has been doing some hard work this year, and since the 
last meeting we have taken 51 new members, making a 
total membership of 260. This has been performed 
by the president, secretary and membership committee. 
I thank you.” This brief statement was very heartily 
applauded. 

Secretary F. D. Mitchell then read his report, prefac- 
ing it with the statement that in April the association 
quietly celebrated its eighteenth birthday, and thought 
it fitting to briefly refer to conditions in the industry 
prior to the organization of the association. He recalled 
that for many years prior to the formation of associa- 
tions in the mill supply industries, trade practices, as 
well as prices, had become more and 1. ~re demoralized. 
The dealers of the South were the first to recognize that 
some means must be found to correct the prevailing evils, 
and in April, 1902, eighteen Southern dealers founded 
the Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. This association accepted manufacturers as as- 
sociate members, but this being found unsatisfactory, 
manufacturers in 1905 organized the American Associa- 
tion. For the next four years, Secretary Mitchell stated, 
the dealers and manufacturers affected many favorable 
changes in trade practices. During this period the Na- 
tional Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association was 
organized, and all worked together in harmony. This 
was evidenced, the speaker declared, by holding eleven 
triple conventions following the year 1907, so that it has 
only been necessary for the members of the association 
to attend individual dealer conventions six times during 
the seventeen years under consideration. The speaker 
paid special tribute to Chairman Ruf, of the membership 
committee, by stating that out of the 51 applications 
for membership secured during the year, Mr. Ruf per- 
sonally signed up 18 of them. Mr. Mitchell then read 
the financial report of the treasurer, which indicated a 
handsome increase of cash on hand. 
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The chairman then called on N. A. Gladding for his 
report as chairman of the industrial legislation com- 
mittee. Mr. Gladding stated the committee had no formal 
report to make. In reply to a word of appreciation from 
the chairman for the good work he had accomplished, 
Mr. Gladding stated that he had always been signally 
honored by the association, and whatever he could do 
to further the interests of the association and its splen- 
did members would give him the greatest pleasure. The 
chair then named as a resolutions committee Charles W. 
Beaver, chairman, and H. S. Demarest. 

Dixon C. Williams, Chicago Nipple Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
was then called on as chairman to report for the com- 
mittee on economics. Mr. Williams stated that he was 
proud of being a member of the association, and felt 
greatly encouraged at the wonderful results accomplished 
during the past year. He felt that the matter of eco- 
nomics was a case for an expert, but it gave him pleasure 
to be able to study economics in moments of relaxation. 
As he saw it, economics is simply a study of funda- 
mental principles of the production, consumption and 
distribution of wealth. He declared he would not talk 
politics because he was an optimist—all the time. He 
believed in our country, our government, and in the ex- 
cellent intentions of our National President. He realized 
that for the past six months we have had a wonderful 
era of prosperity. He felt that possibly conditions had 
been too favorable, because unless we are exceedingly 
cautious, we may have a different story to tell later. Mr. 
Williams considered the prospects for future business 
very favorable, and gave many statistics proving the 
sound financial and industrial condition of the United 
States. He believed this after but recently returning 
from a trip embracing Cuba and a return to this country 
by way of New Orleans, a trip into Mexico, and a return 
to Chicago by way of California. He met President 
Obregon in Mexico City, and was profoundly impressed 
with both Obregon’s ability and integrity. He believed 
that the president of Mexico would do everything in his 
power to safeguard the interests of Americans in Mex- 
ico, and to increase the amity between the two countries. 
He believed that Mexico is a land of marvelous promise 
and wonderful opportunity for young men. 

Mr. Williams sounded a note of warning as to the 
future, owing to the era of price increases, and declared 
they must stop. He thought labor was unduly responsi- 
ble for this condition, declaring that it was unthinkable 
that a lather and plasterer should receive from eighteen 
to twenty dollars a day for two or three days work a 
week. He felt that the passing on of advancing costs 
hadn’t always been done fairly, and thought that that 
was a contributing factor in creating unsoundness in 
business conditions. He believed that conditions in this 
country never could be entirely satisfactory until the 
European situation was stabilized. He declared that the 
mistake was made primarily when the allies failed to say 
to France: “Disband your armies and if Germany again 
attacks you we will shield you from harm.” He believed 
that a settlement of the Ruhr question was not far away. 
He believed that Germany will then join the League of 
Nations, and the German question will be taken out of 
American politics. 

Mr. Williams then took up the agricultural question, 
calling attention to the farmer’s inadequate return on his 
labor and investment—entirely out of line with the yield 
in other industries—so that he is unable to purchase his 
normal requirements. As there has been some improve- 
ment in the price of agricultural products, the speaker 
believed this situation was very slowly adjusting itself. 

It was the speaker’s opinion that government inter- 





ference is responsible for much of our trouble, and 
threatened a great deal more if it was continued. He re- 
ferred particularly to the so-called buyer’s, strike on 
sugar, resulting from governmental action. He stated 
he was opposed to anybody in this country recommending 
that any class of citizens get together and fight to reduce 
prices, and have a buyers’ strike. 

Mr. Williams declared that he had talked with many 
jobbers in the various parts of the country, who were 
practically on a strike against recent increases in prices 
of various products. They quite generally declared that 
they were not going to buy any greater amount of goods 
this year than they absolutely had to to fill up holes in 
their stocks. The speaker admitted his own company 
had felt the result of this revolt against higher prices. 
He declared that bankers everywhere were sitting tight 
and refusing to make loans where large factory exten- 
sions were contemplated. 

Mr. Williams was of the belief that money owed by 
foreign governments to us should be paid, but he doubted 
if many of them could pay. He declared that the foreign 
masses were poverty stricken and in despair. He doubted 
very much if even France could pay, and expressed the 
belief that this country would eventually be better off 
if it forgave every dollar of the foreign debt. He did 
not advocate the abolition of the debt, but was positive 
we would be better off in the future were these debts 
forgotten. In closing the speaker stated that in his 
judgment the most profitable and largest industry in this 
country, outside of agriculture and manufacture, was 
organized crime. He read many statistics covering burg- 
lary, forgery, embezzlement, fraudulent bankrupts, stock 
and land frauds, and set the loss at two billion dollars 
a year. Mr. Williams was given a rising vote of thanks 
for his splendid address. 

David C. Jones, chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee reported in detail on the entertainment provided. 

The chairman then announced the appointment of a 
nominating committee to serve with the advisory board 
of five members. The members appointed were Farnham 
Yardley, chairman; Frank Pattison, B. B. Waring, Paul 
Armstrong and R. W. Proctor. The session was then 
adjourned. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION’S FINAL MEETING 


The American Association had its last meeting sched- 
uled for Saturday morning, but business had been pushed 
forward so rapidly that it was found possible and ad- 
visable to conclude the business of the convention Friday 
afternoon. President Lemaux therefore, called the meet- 
ing to order, immediately after the joint session with the 
National Association, and proceeded to business. On 
motion of Farnham Yardley, the president was empow- 
ered to appoint a committee of three from the American 
Association to act with the similar committee of three 
from the Southern Association to function as a joint 
arbitration committee of six. 

Mr. Yardley stated that the nominating committee, 
consisting of the advisory board of the American As- 
sociation and four members appointed from the member- 
ship at large, made the following recommendations for 
officers for the ensuing year: 

For President, Joseph M. Hottel, Delta File Works, 
Philadelphia; first vice-president, M. B. Skinner, M. B. 
Skinner Company, Chicago; second vice-president, W. H. 
Fisher, T. B. Wood’s Sons Co., Chambersburg, Pa.; third 
vice-president, L. L. Mather, Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
Philadelphia. 

Executive Committee: John C. Ruf, I. 
& Sons, Dover, N. H., chairman; W. 


B. Williams 
H. Glatt, Victor 
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Balata & Textile Belting Co., New York City; S. Duncan 
Black, The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md.; 
Edward Keane, Walworth Mfg. Co., Boston; Robert S. 
Carter, The Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio. 

On motion, the report of the nominating committee 
was accepted and the officers nominated for election. The 
motion to elect was carried unanimously, and the chair 
appointed Mr. Dickerman as a committee of one to escort 
Mr. Hottel to the chair. Mr. Hottel’s appearance was 
received with applause. Before retiring Mr. Lemaux 
pledged Mr. Hottel and his associates his very fullest 
cooperation. President Hottel made a very brief speech 
of appreciation, and promised to give the association 
his very best efforts. Resolutions were adopted thanking 
the various chairmen of committees for their splendid 
work. 

D. K. Swartwout, D. K. Swartwout Company, Cleve- 
land, congratulated the association on its progress and 
deprecated any note of pessimism. He expressed his 
pleasure at the increasing activity of the younger men 
in the work of the association, and then turning to 
former President Lemaux presented him with a pair of 
diamond studded platinum cuff links. Lemaux was evi- 
dently taken by surprise. He said that the association 
had been mighty good to him, and he had not expected 
any further reward, but he very much appreciated the 
gift and would prize it to the longest day he lived. Mr. 
Swartwout then states that Mr. Lemaux’s success was 
probably due to his wife, so he handed to the astonished 





husband a handsome bag as a testimonial to Mrs. Lem- 
aux for what she had done for her husband, resulting 
in what he had done in the association. Mr. Lemaux 
again voiced his thanks. 

S. P. Browning, Ohio Valley Pulley Works, Maysville, 
Ky., was called upon by Mr. Dickerman to explain why 
he had not been attending the association meetings. Mr. 
Browning stated it was because he held an official posi- 
tion in two other associations which had invariably held 
conventions in the same week in May that the American 
held its meetings. He showed that his heart was in the 
right place, when he stated that on the previous after- 
noon he attended one of these meetings, then traveled 
500 miles to Cincinnati and would immediately travel 
500 miles more to return in time to attend the second 
meeting. 

Mr. John Trix, American Injector Company, Detroit, 
was then called on. Mr. Trix said that nearly every 
one called him “Uncle John,” and he believed he was 
justly entitled to the name. He acknowledged that 75 
years had elapsed since his birth, and he proposed to 
stay on earth at least 25 years more. Mr. Trix told the 
association how he finally extricated himself from the 
legal tangle of the Lincoln Motors Corporation. Mr. 
Trix in concluding said that he was probably going to 
surprise his hearers by predicting that Henry Ford was 
going to be the next President of the United States, 
unless he did something foolish or declined to run. There 
being no further business, the convention was adjourned. 
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Official Registration at Triple Mill Supply Convention 


Abrasive Co., Philadelphia, J. G. Herold and Walter Rip- 
pien; Alabama Machinery & Supply Co., Montgomery, Ala., 
W. W. Doe; Alamo Iron Works, San Antonio, Melrose Holm- 
green; Alexander Bros., Philadelphia, T. W. Dunn, R. M. 
Pindell, Jr. and C. A. Sheppard; Allen Mfg. Co., W. D., Chi- 
cago, E. S. Boone and T. L. Ryerson; Allied Machinery Co. 
of America, New York, G. B. McKay; American Bolt Corpo- 
ration, Chicago, H. R. Davies; American Injector Company, 
Detroit, F. B. Greenleaf and John Trix; American Machin- 
ist, Cincinnati, Ethan Viall; American Pulley Co., The, Phil- 
adelphia, B. E. Baker, F. E. Huxley, Wm. R. Simpson; Amer- 
ican Screw Company, Providence, Walter Bromley, C. G. 
Dyer, W. F. Henning; American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pitts- 
burgh, C. H. Fitzwilson, G. G. McLaughlin, L. K. Sloback; 
American Supply & Machinery Manufacturers Association, 
The, New York, F. D. Mitchell; Appleton Car Mover Co., 
Appleton, Wis., G. L. Carleton; Arkansas Mill Supply Co., 
Pine Bluff, Ark., W. W. Taylor; Armstrong Bros. Tool Co., 
Chicago, Horace Armstrong, Paul Armstrong; Armstrong 
Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Thomas Parkes;; Atkins & Co., E. C., 
Indianapolis, Lewis Doster, N. A. Gladding, R. B. Nixon, 
A. T. Potter, S. L. Webster. 

Baldwin Supply Co., Charleston, W. Va., W. D. Baldwin; 
Baldwin Tool Works, Parkersburg, W. Va., H. Cunningham; 
Banks Supply Co., Huntington, W. Va., T. A. Palmer; Bat- 
tey Machinery Co., Rome, Ga., L. D. Yeargan, J. Cumming; 
Bay State Tap & Die Co., Mansfield, Mass., F. E. Conklin; 
Beals, McCarthy & Rogers, Inc., Buffalo, Arthur B. Paull; 
Beck & Gregg Hardware Co., Atlanta, W. N. Cochran; Bel- 
cher-Loomis Hardware Co., Providence, H. B. Read; Belmont 
Packing & Rubber Co., Philadelphia, J. F. Clark, Clement 
Restein; Bethlehem Steel Co., South Bethlehem, Pa., Chas. P. 
King, H. A. Wagner; Biddle Purchasing Co., The, Pittsburgh, 
G. M. Lawther; Black & Decker Mfg. Co., The, Baltimore, 
R. W. Procter, Robert D. Black, R. S. Mitten; Bluefield Sup- 
ply Co., The, Bluefield, W. Va., W. E. Gilkerson, W. L. Thorn- 
ton; Boebinger Hardware & Supply Co., Cincinnati, Walter 
Reimann; Bond Co., Charles, Philadelphia, Charles Bond, C. 
Carter Bond; Bond Foundry & Machine Co., Manheim, Pa., 
J. David Miller, George C. Noros; Bonner & Barnewall, Inc., 
New York, E. O. Floyd; Borden Co., The, Warren, Ohio, 
W. J. Mitchell; Boyer-Campbell Co., The, Detroit, Wm. P. 
Goudie, Jr.; Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis, Edward 
F. Johnson; Brown, Roberts Hardware & Supply Co., Alexan- 


dria, La., J. L. Pitts; Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
G. M. Pearse; Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, J. H. 
Devlin; Byrnes Belting Co., St. Louis, Lee M. Byrnes, B. 
Berntsen. 

Cameron & Barkley Co., The, Tampa, Fla., Glen B. Jen- 
nings; Cameron & Barkley Co., The, Miami, Fla., J. H. 
McKinnon; Carborundum Co., The, Niagara Falls, Ward 
Bryson, H. Fowler, W. W. Sanderson; Carey Machinery & 
Supply Co., Baltimore, G. C. Carey, J. H. Orem, Jr.; Carnegie 
Steel Co., Cincinnati, Harry McBride; Carnegie Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, George H. Vant; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 
S. C., T. S. Inglesby; Carter & Co., R. K., New York, Edwin 
McNeil, William B. Paulscraft; Central Supply Co., Little 
Rock, Ark., C. C. Rose; Chandler & Farquhar Co., The, Bos- 
ton, F. Alexander Chandler;Channon Co., H., Chicago, H. G. 
Elfborg; Charlotte Supply Co., The, Charlotte, N. C., A. B. 
Clark; Chenowith Co., H. P., Jacksonville, H. P. Chenowith; 
Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, L. W. Kearns, A. J. Weis; Chi- 
cago Nipple Mfg. Co., Chicago, Dixon C. Williams, Mallory 
Beddingfield; Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co., Chicago, S. A. 
Ellicson; Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co., The, Cleveland, H. E. 
Dickerman, H. H. Jarrett, E. J. Newton; Cincinnati Electrical 
Tool Co., The, Cincinnati, J. Albert Goldman, Joseph Wolf; 
Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co., The, Cincinnati, S. D. Baldwin, 
F. A. Sermon, Geo. P. Darby, Fred McDonald, R. L. Wilkin- 
son; Clark Equipment Co., The, Buchanan, Mich., L. E. Good- 
rich, M. L. Hanlin, C. E. Staninger; Clark Hardware Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y., George B. Pitts; Clayton & Lambert Mfg. 
Co., Detroit, C. A. Bower, Robert Kerr; Clemson Bros., Inc., 
Middletown, N. Y., Robert P. Kelley; Cleveland Tool & Sup- 
ply Co., The, Cleveland, H. E. Ruhf; Cleveland Twist Drill 
Co., Detroit, J. C. Hogan; Clipper Belt Lacer Co., Grand 
Rapids, F. V. Hallam, H. W. Osborne; Colcord-Wright 
Machinery & Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo., A. Scheu; Collis Co., 
The, Clinton, Ia., C. W. Weaks; Colonial Supply Co., The, 
Pittsburgh, Oliver Stangland; Columbia Supply Co., Colum- 
bia, S. C., C. Atkinson; Corbin Screw Corp., The, New 
Britain, Conn., W. E. Breither, A. C. Glover; Corbin Supply 
Co., Macon, Ga., C. C. Corbin; Cotton States Belting & Sup- 
ply Co., Atlanta, J. J. Disosway; Cox & Sons Machinery Co., 
Thos., Little Rock, Ark., R. M. Williams; Crescent Belt 
Fastener Co., New York, Frederick D. Rich; Cushman Chuck 

(Continued on page 89) 
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Jenkins Packing 





Your advertising 
as well as ours 


ENKINS ADVERTISING, circulated widely 

and regularly, features the comprehensive 
Jenkins line. It carries an impelling message to 
valve buyers in your locality. 


Jenkins advertising tells of the merits of Jenkins 
Valves; of their superior manufacture; and it 
brings out the importance of securing genuine 
Jenkins Valves. 


This is my guide 
it’s genuine 





In addition to advertisements used regularly in 
seventy or more publications reaching all valve 
buying fields, the Jenkins story is carried to the 
valve user by circularizing and by our own serv- 


ked with the" Diamond” ice representatives. 
Always mar ed with the Diamon 


s\alves Our advertising is your advertising, because the 
SINCE 18e4 buyer is directed to you for the purchase of 
Jenkins Valves and other Jenkins products. 
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HARKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
FIRE PREVENTION AND SAFETY ENGINEERS : 
MANUFACTURERS OF “QUEEN” APPLIANCES 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Queen Safety 
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are made 
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are leak 
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Queen Recharges for 3 Gallon Fire 
Extinguishers packed in separate 
boxes complete—24 to full package. 
Your extinguisher should be _ in- 
spected at least once a year to ob- 
tain the greatest efficiency. Don’t 
- neglect this. We also 
furnish new parts for 
any fire extinguisher. 
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commercial trademarks 


S army insignia they have all the dig- 
nity of age. Since November 11, 
1918, they have acquired a new sig 
nificance for merchants, for industry, and 
for the civilian consumer. They have 
earned a place in the economic structure 
of peacetime as commercial trademarks. 


That place is temporary, it is true. The 
only motive for the War Department’s 
present sales enterprise was the desire to 
prevent complete loss of its investment 
in supplies which could not be used by the 
peace-strength military establishment. Its 
course has been fully justified by the re 
covery, up to date, of over a billion dol 


lars of taxpayers’ money. 


“Peace hath her victories,” and_ this 
commercial campaign, from the business 
man’s viewpoint as well as from that of 
the taxpayer, should be chiseled in the 
Arch of Triumph of the Great War. An 
overwhelming surplus of material has 
been turned into the channels of trade and 
production without disturbing normal 
competitive markets, and with the satis 
faction of sound value to the buyer. 


\IROCTE ETE IN TT 


Trademarks are known to the modern 
buying public as virtual guarantees of a 
certain standard of quality. They are the 
Behind the War 
Department insignia as trademarks, lie 
the goodwill and good faith of the gov- 
ernment of the United States. Whether 
the inspector’s marks actually appear on 


emblems of “goodwill.” 


the goods or not, when you buy from the 
government you are secure against mis- 
representation. 


Many firms in many fields have bought 
from the War Department in the last 
four years. Red tape has been valiantly 
cut. When property is sold by sealed bid 
or at auction, catalogs are supplied, and 
previous inspection is made as easy as 
possible. time is allowed for 


Ample 


financing every sealed bid purchase. 


The selling program for the next few 
weeks is shown in the panel. If you are 
likely to be interested also in later sales, 
write to Major J. L. Frink, Chief, Sales 
Section, Muni- 
tions Bldg., Washington, D. C., to place 


Promotion Room 2515, 


your name on the mailing list for cat- 


alogs. 
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The JONES Rigid Pillow Block— 
Duplex Ring Oiling 


Exceptionally rugged and durable—large oil reservoir— 
has two rings and a wool felt wick to provide positive and 
ample lubrication at all times. Bearings are babbitted, 
actually “lathe bored”’, and are finished at both ends for 
smooth collar contact—bases are finished. Strictly a 
Quality product in every sense of the word. 









~ ad 


Jones Keyless Compression Coupling Jones Plain Rigid Pillow Block Jones Safety Set Collar; 





Jones Universal | 


A Profitable Line for Dealers—Ask for Catalog 20-A Drop Hanger 


W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Company 


Main Offices and Works: 4411 West Roosevelt Road, CHICAGO 
Branches: New York-—Pittsburgh—Buffalo—Milwaukee—St. Paul 


Ones 


Power Transmitting 
Machinery 
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CENUINE HOEK SAWS 











Made from special high grade alloy 





steel—the finest and most expen- 
sive saw steel ever formulated— 
unequalled in edge-holding and 
tension-holding properties. 


R. HOE & CO. 


NEW YORK 





America’s Oldest Saw Manufacturers 


5TH 


DaOANK 








GOETZE GASKET & PACKING CO. 


737 New Brunswick 
Goetze Gaskets are protected by U. S. and Foreign Patents, and patent applications. 
Manufacturers of the following standard types of Gaskets and Packings: 


Telephone: 


Goetze No. 1 Corrugated Gaskets, 
Aluminum, Brass, Bronze, Copper, 
Iron, Lead, Lead Alloys, Monel Metal, 
Nickel, and Nickel Alloys, Silver, 
Steel, Zinc, etc. Goetzerit Sheet 
Packing 1/32”, 1/16” and %” thick, 
and Goetzerit Gaskets. 

Goetze No. 2 Elastic Corrugated 
Copper Gaskets, with asbestos lining, 
also made of other suitable metals. 

Goetze Valve Gaskets or discs for 
Jenkins, Crane and similar type 
valves. 


Goetze Special Devo Gasket corru- 





7 ALLEN AVENUE 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


gated metal with asbestos, non-cor- 
roding, covered with Goetze Special 
Cement. 


Goetze Copper Asbestos or Steel 
Asbestos Gaskets for B. & W., Heine, 
Franklin, Keeler, Edgemoor Boilers, 
etc. 

Corker Metallic Shell Gaskets, with 
precompressed special treated cork 
filling, designed especially for oil and 
oil by-products, for water, air, gas, 
alcohol, alcohol by-products, lacquers, 
varnishes and various chemical serv- 
ices, 








Corker Grommets for bolt grommet service, are extremely 
effective and durable. Have been tested under several thou- 
— pounds pressure and are found to be absolutely depend- 
able. 

Goetze No. 1200 gaskets, double corrugated metal gaskets, 
made of copper, steel, or monel metal, with asbestos filling, 
for extreme heat and high pressure service. Successfully 
used under 2,000 pounds pressure and 2000° F. Can be used 
over and over again. 


Goetze Metallic Packings. 

Goetze Products are made to meet the special conditions, 
incident to various industries. It is therefore important that 
we be advised of conditions. 

Goetze Gaskets are made in any size desired from 1%4” up to 
15 feet diameter and larger, of various metals and combi- 
nations, for high and low pressures, superheated or saturated 
steam, gas and chemical lines. 


—:— FOR USE ON —:— 


Acid lines 

Aeroplane motors 

Air and ammonia compressors 
Benzol and toluol stills 

Boiler domes 


Cylinder heads 
Diesel engines 
Distilleries 
Economizers 
Flanged joints 


Boilers, stationary Handholes 
Boilers, marine Heaters 
Chemical lines Locomotives 
Coke oven by-product plants Manholes 


Condensed water lines Oil engines 


Oil and all oil by-prod- Steam traps 


ucts, cold and high Stills and tanks 

temperature, low or Submarines 

high pressure. Superheaters 
Pumps Superheated steam 
Steam and gas engines Tractors 
Steam chests Unions 


Steam hammers 
Steam shovels 


Valve bonnets 
Water tube boilers 
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Will Meet ALL Your Requirements 


Regardless of what kind of conditions or services 
your customers have to meet, O-B Disc Valves will 
take care of the demands. As ordinarily furnished, 
discs in the O-B Disc Valves are made suitable for 
steam service, but they can also be furnished for 
air or water. 


If you want Valves that will satisfactorily meet 
all the demands of Plumbers or Steam Fitters, just 
make sure that O-B Disc Valves are on your 
shelves. 





Always Look for the O-B Trademark 


tm» Ohio (B) Brass co 


Ohio.US.A. 





Mansfield =~ 
NEW YORK, 50 Church Street PHILADELPHIA! 710 Witherspoon Bldg. CHICAGO, 343 So. Dearborn Street 
WM. P HORN CO., Pacific Coast Agents San Francisco Portiand Seattle Los Angeles 























Edgemont Friction Clutches’ 


VERY need for a friction 

clutch can be met by 
Edgemont Clutches. Most re- 
quirements are covered by 
stock clutches, which are ob- 
tainable on short notice from 
our factory in Dayton. Un- 
usual operating conditions are 
promptly taken care of by our 
engineering department. 


Dealers in mill supplies and 

machinery find much to their 

advantage in handling Edge- 

mont Clutches. A request will 

i ee bring full particulars. Write 

me Mice “Clutehes The Edgemont Machine Com- 
Pulleys Cut-off Couplings pany, Inc., Dayton, Ohio. 








Countershafts Special Clutches 








Line Shaft Engineering Service 
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(Continued from page 80) 
Co., The, Chicago, Charles E. Hathaway; Cushman Chuck 
Co., Hartford, Conn., W. H. Hultgren, H. E. Sloan. 

Danser Manufacturing & Supply Co., Weston, W. Va., W. 
J. Ballard, W. C. Danser; Delta File Works, Philadelphia, 
Joseph M. Hottel; Detroit Lubricator Co., Detroit, Geo. E. 
Cage, A. J. Chambers; Detroit Oak Belting Co., Dallas, W. 
E. Hancock; Detroit Oak Belting Co., Detroit, E. L. March, 
J. Garnett Starr; Detroit Oak Belting Co., Little Rock, Ark., 
Al. McCormick; Detroit Twist Drill Co., Detroit, E. K. Berry, 
Muir B. Snow, Roger Starr; Diamond Rubber Co., Inc., 
Akron, R. McPeake, J. F. Rawls, Jr., F. O. Slutz, S. A. 
Walker; Dick Co., Inc., R. & J., Passaic, N. J., J. H. Jewett, 
Benjamin A. Keiley; Dilworth Co., Inc., J. E., Memphis, J. 
E. Dilworth; Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry, Philadelphia, L. 
L. Mather, John C. McCauslan; Disston & Sons Co., Inc., 
Henry, Cincinnati, C. E. Mather; Dixie Mill Supply Co., Inc., 
New Orleans, C. J. Salm; Dodge Mfg. Corp., Mishawaka, 
John A. Beynon, D. J. Campbell, John W. Carlson, C. H. 
Upson; Doermann-Roehrer Co., The, Cincinnati, Charles H. 
Doermann; Donnelley & Sons Co., R. R., Chicago, A. F. 
Gott, W. W. Gurr; Ducommun Corporation, Los Angeles, C. 
A. Ducommun; Duff Mfg. Co., The, Pittsburgh, G. E. Watts; 
Duncan & Goodell Co., Worcester, B. M. Scott. 

Electric Hose & Rubber Co., New Orleans, Henry D. 
Archer; Empire Machinery & Supply Co., The, Norfolk, W. 
L. Graham; Empire Tire & Rubber Co., Trenton, H. M. 
Melville; Evansville Supply Co., Evansville, F. J. Hofacker. 

Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, Conn., R. N. Heminway, 
Maurice Stanley; Fairbanks Co., The, Baltimore, R. E. Post; 
Fairbanks Co., The, New York, M. H. Fowler, W. Radebaugh, 
W. T. Williams; Fales Machinery Co., C. E., Detroit, C. E. 
Fales; Federal Belting Co., Baltimore, Charles H. Dank- 
meyer; Federal Gauge Co., The, Chicago, L. H. Van Ness; 
Ferry Cap & Set Screw Co., The, Cleveland, H. Allan Hall; 
Fisher Governor Co., Inc., The, Marshalltown, Ia., L. W. 
Browne; Flack-Pennell Company, Saginaw, E. B. Flack; 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co., Chicago, H. L. Coats, James S. 
Fitzgerald, William J. Young; Franklin Cotton Mill Co., The, 
Cincinnati, H. L. Hathaway; Frictionless Metal Co., St. 
Louis, J. T. Pate, Ed. S. Reynolds; Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta, George Winship, W. B. Botts; Fulton Tool Works, 
Huntington, W. Va., J. J. Adams. 

Garvin Machine Co., The, New York, B. K. Garvin; Geller, 
Ward & Hasner Hardware Co., St. Louis, A. J. Austin; Gen- 
eral Asbestos & Rubber Co., Charleston, S. C., J. H. Bricker; 
General Supply & Machinery Co., Meridian, Miss., A. B. 
Weddington; Georgia Supply Co., Savannah, Walter Blum, J. 
H. Haslam; Goodrich Rubber Co., The B. F., Akron, T. A. 
Bennett, A. G. Coffin, A. W. Doran, J. H. Rush, R. W. Stan- 
ton; Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., The, Akron, D. R. Burr, 
C. C. Hervey, A. L. Palmer, C. P. Parker, R. R. Peebles; 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, A. J. Huber; Greene, 
Tweed & Co., New York, H. S. Demarest; Greenfield Tap & 
Die Corp., Greenfield, Edward Blake, Jr.; Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C., H. O. Wallace; Grinnell Co., 
Inc., Charlotte, N. C., S. O. Thorne; Gross Hardware Co., 
Phillip, Milwaukee, C. H. Mueller; Gutta Percha & Rubber 
Mfg. Co., The, New York, George B. Dickerson. 

Hardwicke-Etter Co., Sherman, Tex., James Biggs; Hard- 
ware & Supply Co., The, Akron, H. H. Kuhn; Harris, Samuel, 
& Co., Chicago, Louis A. Clark; Harron, Rickard & McCone, 
Los Angeles, A. B. Todd, Jr.; Harron, Rickard & McCone, 
San Francisco, F. C. Edmonds; Heitmann Co., F. W. Hous- 
ton, J. W. Dittmar; Henderer’s Sons, A. L., Wilmington, Del., 
Thomas H. Winston; Hendrie & Bolthoff, Denver, James R. 
Lees; Hewitt Rubber Co., Buffalo, C. L. Bowly; Hill Clutch 
Co., The, Cleveland, Hunter Morrison; Hoe & Co., R., New 
York, H. G. Stoddard, Edward Foster; Hoggson & Pettis 
Mfg. Co., New Haven, John J. Chandler; Hollis & Co., Little 
Rock, Ark., J. L. Hollis; Hollow Center Packing Co., The, 
Cleveland, Ernest H. Smith; Home Rubber Co., Trenton, 
Charles F. Green; Homestead Valve Mfg. Co., Homestead, 
Pa., F. E. Schuchman, W. R. Schuchman; Horton & Son 
Co., The E., Windsor Locks, Conn., Chas. J. Butterfuss, S. 
E. Horton; Hyman Supply Co., Newbern, N. C., T. G. Hyman, 
J. B. Rice; Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Newark, N. J., J. F. 
McGuinness. 

Indianapolis Brush & Broom Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, F. R. 
Lay, I. W. Lemaux, R. C. Roberts; International Trade 
Press, Inc., Chicago, D. R. Egbert, E. G. K. Meister; Inter- 
state Hardware & Supply Co., Bristol, Tenn., J. A. Slaughter; 
Iron Age, New York, C. S. Baur, Don G. Gardner, J. E. 
McDonald. 

Jacobs Mfg. Co., Hartford, Joseph H. Hazley, Fred L. Mc- 
Carthy; James Supply Co., Inc., Chattanooga, F. C. Bickers; 
Jefferson Union Co., Lexington, Mass., Daniel R. Groff, Don- 





ald Weir; Jeffrey Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, G. C. Horst; 
Jenkins Bros., New York, William G. Le Compte, A. C. Lang- 
ston, Farnham Yardley; Jewell Belting Co., Chicago, J. C. 
Gray, C. L. Tolles; Jobbers’ Manufacturing Co., Chicago, E. 
L. Murphy; Johnston Co., Wm. T., Cincinnati, H. H. 
Johnston, W. T. Johnston; Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Cin- 
cinnati, John W. Longwell; Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., St. 
Louis, H. L. Miller. 

Keeler Co., E., Williamsport, Pa., John F. Goodenow; Kin- 
sey Co., The E. A., Cincinnati, A. E. Douglas, W. J. Rad- 
cliffe, G. C. Shays; Kokomo Supply Co., Kokomo, Ind., Louis 
F. Fee. 

Ladew Co., Edward R., Pittsburgh, H. Coleberry; Lake 
Erie Bolt & Nut Co., The, Cleveland, A. B. Bower; Lakeside 
Forge Co., Erie, L. J. Stoddard; Latrobe Tool Co., Cincin- 
nati, C. M. Bigger; Latrobe Tool Co., Latrobe, Pa., G. A. 
Moore, Frank Shepherd; Lay Co., The Joseph, Ridgeville, 
Ind., Harry J. Lay, J. W. Siegler; Leschen & Son Rope Co., 
The A., St. Louis, L. D. May; Lewis Mill Supply Co., Helena, 
Ark., T. W. Lewis; Libbey Glass Mfg. Co., The, Toledo, J. 
A. Carson, H. W. Hartman; Lidseen, Gustave, Chicago, B. 
E. Taylor, Jr.; Lockett & Co., Ltd., A. M., New Orleans, R. 
P. Lockett; Lombard Iron Works & Supply Co., Augusta, 
Ga., J. G. Belding, J. H. Wise; Lonergan Co., J. E., Phila- 
delphia, Joseph H. Grubb; Lovejoy Tool Works, Chicago, M. 
W. Dangel, Lumen Bearing Co., Buffalo, M. B. Patch, R. D. 
Sampson; Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincinnati, Howard Al- 
lonier, James R. Anderson, L. J. Bradford, Charles A. Brown, 
A. O. Brown, H. A. Burdorf, H. J. Evans, W. M. Hood, David 
C. Jones, A. J. Jupp, Eshelby F. Lunken, W. B. Meyers, 
Frank P. Rhame, Lane Thompson, H. R. Wunder. 

Machinery Co. of America, Big Rapids, Mich., R. V. Han- 
chett, W. S. Paden; Machinists’ Supply Co., Chicago, Louis 
B. Shaw; Main Belting Co., Philadelphia, G. E. Gilbertsen, 
R. E. Hall; Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co., The, Trenton, R. S. 
Sanders; Manheim Mfg. & Belting Co., Manheim, Pa., 
Phares Hess, R. R. Liggett; Mason Regulator Co., Boston, 
F. A. Morrison; Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., New 
York, W. P. Bradbury, E. W. Graham, W. F. Loos, J. D. 
Nicklis; Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., The, Chicago, 
Charles Stepan; Marine Decking & Supply Co., Philadelphia, 
W. S. Kerr; Mark Mfg. Co., Chicago, W. H. Bruce, Walton 
Ford; McClung & Co., C. M., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn., N. J. C. 
Lester, C. L. Smith; McComb Supply Co., Jellico, Tenn., H. 
B. McComb; McCullough Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, C. A. Judd; 
McGowin-Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., Mobile, Mark 
Lyons, Thomas B. Loost; McGraw, Inc., James, Richmond, 
R. E. Pearsall; Mcleod Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro, 
N. C., W. T. McLeod, James A. West; McMullen Machinery 
Co., Grand Rapids, G. K. McMullen, C. D. Stryker; Mechan- 
ical Rubber Co., Cleveland, E. Hubert; Mechanical Rubber 
Co., New York, H. J. Behr, A. G. Kingston; Mechanical Sup- 
plies Co., The, Cincinnati, J. B. Miller; Medart Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, L. W. S. Alter, Robert M. Taylor; Medart Co., The, 
St. Louis, E. T. Cregier, W. G. Kessling; Mehring & Co., H. 
B., York, H. B. Mehring; Mideke Supply Co., Oklahoma City, 
Joseph Mideke, Jr.; Mid-West Broom Mfg. Co., Circleville, 
L. E. Goeller; Millar & Son Co., Charles, Utica, W. R. Jones, 
Charles Millar; Miller Machinery Co., Pittsburgh, J. S. Mil- 
ler; Miller Supply Co., The, Huntington, W. Va., J. H. Barry, 
T. C. Miller, G. H. Reckard; MILL SUPPLIES, Chicago, 
Clay C. Cooper, John A. Cronin, J. Harrison McNash; Mills 
& Lupton Supply Co., Chattanooga, S. E. Stern; Mine & Mill 
Supply Co., Mulberry, Fla., Leon Thompson; Mine & Smelter 
Supply Co., The, Denver, H. J. Gundlach, George Lowe; 
Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S. C., R. B. Rowland; 
Moran Flexible Steam Joint Co., Louisville, Thomas W. 
Moran; Morley Brothers, Saginaw, E. L. Reichle; Morse 
Chain Co., Ithaca, D. I. Wheeler; Morton & Co., E. D., Louis- 
ville, J. M. Barr, George Holbourn, C. M. Fleming; Moltrup 
Steel Products Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., N. S. Leyda; Morris & 
Co., E. K., Cincinnati, Walter W. Morris; Morse Twist Drill 
& Machine Co., New Bedford, Mass., F. O. Lincoln. 

Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville, T. C. Keeling; 
National Bolt & Nut Co., Pittsburgh, Ralph E. Gay; National 
Pipe & Supplies Association, Rochester, Guilford R. Adams; 
National Tool Co., St. Louis, Charles W. Kennedy; National 
Tube Co.. Atlanta, M. Eichel, R. W. Murray, Henry P. Nel- 
son, T. W. Thorne; National Tube Co., New Orleans, Oscar 
G. Steiner; Nelson Mfg. Co., The, Chicago, P. H. Brophy; 
New York Belting & Packing Co., New York, J. W. Macomb, 
T. H. Dickinson; Norris Bros., Greenville, S. C., J. M. Barks- 
dale; Norvell-Wilder Hardware Co., Beaumont, Texas, R. G. 
Wilder. 

Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C., R. W. Wallace; 
Ohio Injector Co., The, Wadsworth, S. L. Dalzell, W. C. 
Davis; Ohio Valley Pulley Works, Inc., The, Maysville, Ky., 
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The well known Black & Decker quality has been maintained in spite of the reductions; 
in fact many improvements have been made which make these tools better than ever. 
The reductions are made possible by reason of the ever increasing demand for Black 
& Decker tools, which has increased our volume thereby reducing our costs, and the 
saving is being passed on to you. 














* BACKGROUND PATENT PENDING 


BLACK & DECKER MFG. CO. 











} atest value 
1 in prices 















Old NEW | -- 
Price tion | PRICE] > 

¥,-inch —— — Drill... 82 | $7 |$ 75 ; 

14-inch —- _ Drill.....| $100 | 310 | $ 90 





5%-inch Portable Electric Drill) $105 310 | $ 95 








%e-inch Portable Electric Drill) $105 | $10 | $ 95 
Yeeinch Portable Electric Drill} $125 $15 | $110 








No. 1 Electric Screwdriver... $ 65 $17 |$ 48 
Bee $80 | $12 |$ 68 








No. 2 Electric Screwdriver 























were reduced in price earlier in the 
































| Old i Reduc- | NEW 
Price tion PRICE 
1/,inch Portable Electric Drill) $39 | $11 | $28 
14.inch Special Port. Elec. Drill) $85 | $17 | $68 
Bench Drill Stand ................| $33 | 8 5 | $28 
Post Drill Stand WWW... sai | $36 | $4 | $32 
6-inch Electric Bench Grinder $56 | 318 | $38 



















Write for miniature catalogue. 


THe BLACK & DECKER MFG.CG. 
Towson Heights, : :: Baitimore, Md., U.S. A. 


Branch offices and service stations carrying 
complete stocks of parts and operated by 
factory trained men located in 





Boston San Francisco 


Detroit 
New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Atlanta Kansas City Cleveland 


Canadian Factory, Lyman Tube Bldg., Montreal, P. O 
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Edward P. Browning, S. P. Browning, H. S. Howland, N. I. 
Lee; Ohlen-Bishop Company, The, Columbus, H. J. Bradbury, 
L. W. Seymour; Oliver Bros., Inc., Pittsburgh, O. A. Lan- 
chantin; Oliver Iron & Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, George T. 
Bailey; Ottemiller Co., The Wm. H., York, Wm. H. Otte- 
miller. 

Page Belting Co., Chattanooga, W. M. Virgin; Page Belt- 
ing Co., Concord, N. H., L. J. Clezie; Parker Co., The Charles, 
Meriden, Conn., G. A. Allen, H. E. Thayer; Patterson Co., C. 
T., New Orleans, R. E. Kelleher; Pattison Supply Co., W. M., 
Cleveland, P. O. Boylan, C. V. Pattison, E. W. Jones, W. M. 
Pattison, W. H. Smith, Jr.; Peden Iron & Steel Co., Houston, 
D. D. Peden; Penberthy Injector Co., Detroit, C. B. Johnson; 
Peninsular Machinery Co., Detroit, The, John A. Flynn; Per- 
singer Hardware & Furnishing Co., Williamson, W. Va., L. 
G. Koontz; Pickering Hardware Co., The, Cincinnati, Charles 
Moeser; Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Harry J. 
Casper; Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, John F. Hazen; 
Powell Co., The Wm., Cincinnati, Robert D. Allen, James 
Coombe, Charles E. McFarlan, A. W. Pope, Jr.; Pratt-Gilbert 
Co., The, Phoenix, Ariz., P. R. Helm; Precision Grinding 
Wheel Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Luther Broaddus. 

Quaker City Rubber Co., Philadelphia, J. J. Hughes; Queen 
City Supply Co., The, Cincinnati, George Puchta, Lawrence 
G. Puchta, J. C. Richardson. 

Rayl Co., The T. B., Detroit, B. H. Ackles, Alex Paton; 
Ray Hardware Co., W. A., Pensacola, W. A. Ray; Reed 
Manufacturing Co., E. C. Barnett; Reeves Pulley Co., Colum- 
bus, Jamie Dowell, Charles L. Irwin, G. L. Reeves; Roberts 
Brass Mfg. Co., Detroit, William J. Egbert, Earl W. Roberts; 
Roby Co., S. B., Rochester, C. W. Griswold; Rogers-Bailey 
Hardware Co., Chattanooga, L. D. Bailey; Royersford Foun- 
dry & Machine Co., Royersford, Pa., Martin G. Sperzel. 

Sabine Supply Co., The, Orange, Texas, B. F. Brown; 
Savannah Supply Co., Savannah, H. A. Butterfield; Scallan 
Supply Co., The, Cincinnati, Joseph A. Scallan; Schieren Co., 
Chas. A., New York, D. H. McPherson; Schofield’s Sons Co., 
J. S., Macon, V. A. Vail; Sees & Faber Co., Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Robert W. Sees; Sherman Mfg. Co., H. B., Battle 
Creek, A. H. Warner, Jr., A. R. Webber; Sidney Machine 
Tool Co., The, Sidney, B. A. Getz; Simonds Mfg. Co., Fitch- 
burg, H. D. Horton, J. E. Kelley, J. W. McLean, A. T. 
Simonds; S. K. F. Industries, Cincinnati, D. Anderson, T. H. 
Dessez; S. K. F. Industries, Inc., Cleveland, Howard M. Metz; 
S. K. F. Industries, New York, H. H. Yeager; Skinner Chuck 
Co., The, New Britain, Paul K. Rogers, E. J. Skinner, Robert 
B. Skinner, W. H. Smith; Skinner Co., M. B., Chicago, M. B. 
Skinner, F. G. White; Smith Publishing Co., W. R. C., At- 
lanta, W. S. Cushion; Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Alvin 
M. Smith; Somers, Fitler & Todd Co., Pittsburgh, W. R. 
Johns, W. T. Todd; Southern Engineer, Atlanta, L. E. 
Allen, O. A. Sharpless; Southern Supply Co., Jackson, Tenn., 
Karl A. Fisher, C. M. Morris; Stambaugh-Thompson Co., 
Youngstown, Carl J. Schmid; Stamets, Inc., William K., 
Pittsburgh, Wm. K. Stamets; Standard Pressed Steel Co., 
Philadelphia, J. W. Friel, H. T. Hallowell; Standard Shop 
Equipment Co., Philadelphia, H. Cadwallader, Jr.; Strelinger 
Co., The Chas. A., Detroit, E. C. Bockstahler, B. Harland, 
C. A. Allinger and C. Kershaw; Stephenson Mfg. Co., The, 
Albany, G. A. Kellogg; Sterling Grinding Wheel Co., The, 
Tiffin, O., R. H. Lott; Sterling Hardware Co., Hazard, Ky., 
M. E. Brown; Stockham Pipe & Fittings Co., Birmingham, R. 
C. Foster, D. W. Stockham; Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., 
Cleveland, H. H. Smith, E. E. Strong; Superior Supply Co., 
Bluefield, W. Va., F. M. Archer; Swan & Finch Co., Buffalo, 
Harry A. Brisbin; Swan & Finch Co., Chicago, D. L. Bald- 
win; Swank Hardware Co., Johnstown, Pa., W. C. Lambert; 
Swartwout Co., The, Cleveland, L. P. Russon, D. K. Swart- 
wout; Syracuse Supply Co., Syracuse, Percy Ridings. 

Taylor-Parker Co., Inc., Norfolk, E. L. Parker; Tennent 
Supply Co., H. C., Augusta, Ga., H. C. Tennent; Tennessee 
Mill & Mine Supply Co., Knoxville, George H. Manning; 
Tidewater Supply Co., Inc., Norfolk, J. A. Beasley; Toledo 
Pipe Threading Machine Co., Toledo, D. A. Longenecker; 
Tracy Co., Lewis E., Boston, Lewis E. Tracy; Transmission 
Ball Bearing Co., Buffalo, Charles M. Murray; Tull Rubber 
& Supply Co., J. M., Atlanta, J. G. Gilliam; Turner Supply 
Co., Mobile, F. I. Spaulding, W. Marshall Turner. 

Ulmer Leather Co., The, Norwich, Conn., Ernest L. Bald- 
win; Union Drawn Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., L. E. Den- 
man; Union Mfg. Co., The, New Britain, A. F. Corbin, E. I. 
Stevens, H. H. Wheeler; Union Steam Pump Co., Battle 
Creek, V. H. Bramble, K. D. Smith; Union Twist Drill Co., 
Athol, Mass., J. H. Drury; U. S. Chain & Forging Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Frank A. Bond, Frank L. Campbell, A. McK. Flint; 
U. S. Electrical Tool Co., The, Cincinnati, G. H. Feltes. 


Van Horn Co., Inc., Oliver H., New Orleans, Edward F. 
Stauss; Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co., The, Cincinnati, 
George H. Cunningham; Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co., 
New York, N. Y., W. H. Glatt; Victor Saw Works, Inc., Mid- 
dletown, N. Y., F. A. Hardin, J. W. Whalen; Voorhees Rub- 
ber Mfg. Co., Jersey City, G. F. Covell, S. C. Dunn; Vonne- 
gut Hardware Co., Indianapolis, H. Guy May, R. C. Vonne- 
gut; Vulcan Supply Co., The, Cincinnati, H. O. Wente, J. 
Waltz. 

Waltham Mfg. Co., Boston, F. J. Chittenden; Walworth 
Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass., Edmund Keane, C. W. Watson; 
Waiworth Mfg. Co., Kewanee, L. B. Wedge; Waterbury Co., 
New York, J. M. Wood; Weaks Supply Company, Monroe, 
La., N. Nichols; Western Iron Stores Co., The, Milwaukee, 
W. W. Ethier; West Virginia Mine Supply Co., Clarksburg, 
W. Va., O. W. Robinson; Wheeling Steel Corp., Atlanta, H. 
E. Smith; White Tool & Supply Co., The, Cleveland, H. E. 
Ellsworth; Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co., The, Akron, Harry 
Z. Callender, R. S. Carter; Wilcox Co., The M. I., Toledo, C. 
J. Stanley; Williams & Co., J. H., Brooklyn, N. P. Linde, A. 
S. Maxwell, J. H. Williams; Williams & Sons, I. B., Dover, 
N. H., John C. Ruf; Williamson Supply Co., Williamson, W. 
Va., Geo. W. Bishop; Williams Valve Co., The D. T., Cin- 
cinnati, T. F. Boyle, C. J. Clark, H. J. Ernst, Albert G. Muhl- 
hauser, Robert E. Mullane, Frank X. Pund, H. B. Sharp; 
Wirter Bros. Co., Wrentham, Mass., M. L. Higgins, C. A. 
Quinn; Wirthlin-Mann Co., The, Cincinnati, W. T. Bahlman, 
G. A. Mann, E. N. Wirthlin; Wolf Co., The, Cincinnati, R. C. 
Beaver; Wood Supply Co., The J. R., Cincinnati, Joseph R. 
Wood; Wood’s Sons Co., T. B., Chambersburg, Pa., J. D. 
Etchberger, F. L. Marshall; Woodward, Wight & Co., Ltd., 
New Orleans, W. S. Jones; Worthington Co., Geo., Cleveland, 
H. H. Riddle; Wright Mfg. Co., Lisbon, Ohio, R. C. Blair, 
H. F. Wright, H. H. Wright; Wynkoop-Hallenbeck-Crawford, 
New York, R. T. Haddock. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, R. P. Anderson, C. W. 
Beaver, F. A. Dewey; Yarnall-Waring Co., Philadelphia, B. 
G. Waring; Yost Mfg. Co., Meadville, Pa., F. M. McArthur, 
L. M. McCarthey; Young & Vann Supply Co., The, Birming- 
ham, J. A. Vann; Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The, At- 
lanta, W. W. Brown, Fred Egglestone; Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., The, Youngstown, W. B. Blowers, R. T. Browne, 
Jr., C. A. Calvin, E. S. Rooney. 

T. James Fernley, Adv. Secretary-Treasurer, Philadelphia; 
Thomas A. Fernley, Secretary-Treasurer, Philadelphia. 

LALIES REGISTERED AT CONVENTION 

Adams, Mrs. Guilford R., Samuel Sloan & Co., Rochester ; 
Anderson, Mrs. James R., The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincin- 
nati; Archer, Mrs. F. M. and Miss Mary Louise, Bluefield, 
W. Va. 

Bailey, Mrs. Geo. T., Oliver Iron & Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh; Baldwin, Mrs. S. D., Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Baldwin, Mrs. W. D., Baldwin Supply Co., Charles- 
ton, W. Va.; Beaver, Mrs. R. C., Cincinnati; Bishop, Mrs. 
Geo. W., Williamson, W. Va.; Bond, Mrs. Charles, Charles 
Bond Company, Philadelphia; Bond, Miss Edith, Charles 
Bond Company, Philadelphia; Bradford, Mrs. Lawrence J., 
The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati; Bradbury, Mrs. H. L., 
Ohlen-Bishop Co., Columbus; Bramble, Mrs. V. H., Union 
Steam Pump Co., Battle Creek; Brown, Mrs. Arthur P., Cin- 
cinnati; Brown, Mrs. Chas A., Cincinnati, O.; Burdorf, Mrs. 
Harry A., The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati. 

Carleton, Mrs. G. L., Appleton Car Mover Co., Appleton, 
Wis.; Cochran, Mrs. W. N., Atlanta; Coombe, Mrs. James; 
The Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati; Cooper, Mrs. Clay C., 
MILL SUPPLIES, Chicago. 

Dittmar, Mrs. J. W., F. W. Heitmann Co., Houston; Doug- 
lass, Mrs. A. E., The E. A. Kinsey Co., Cincinnati; Ducom- 
mun, Mrs. C. A., Ducommun Corporation, Los Angeles. 

Eichel, Miss Beulah, Richmond; Ellicson, Mrs. S. A., Chi- 
cago; Ellsworth, Mrs. H. C., White Tool & Supply Co., Cleve- 
land; Ernst, Mrs. H. J., The D. T. Williams Valve Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Evans, Mrs. H. J., The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincin- 
nati. 

Faltz, Mrs. J., Vulean Supply Co., Cincinnati; Fee, Mrs. 
Louis F., Kokomo Supply Co., Kokomo, Ind; Fitzwilson, Mrs. 
C. H., Cincinnati; Flack, Mrs. E. B., Flack-Pennell Co., Sag- 
inaw; Fleming, Mrs. C. M., E. D. Morton & Co., Louisville. 

Goodrich, Mrs. L. E., Clark Equipment Co., Buchanan, 
Mich; Gruner, Mrs. C. F., American Supply & Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Assn. 

Holmgreen, Mrs. Melrose, Alamo Iron Works, San Antonio. 

Jones, Mrs. David C., The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati; 
Jones, Mrs. W. S., New Orleans; Johns, Mrs. W. R., Pitts- 
burgh; Johnston, Mrs. H. H., The Wm. T. Johnston Co., 
Cincinnati; Johnston, Mrs. Wm. T., Cincinnati. 

Kroger, Miss Ruth, Cincinnati. 
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finest quality, that will remain 
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Lay, Mrs. F. R., Indianapolis; Lemaux, Mrs. Irving W., 
Indianapolis Brush and Broom Mfg. Co., Indianapolis; Long- 
well, Mrs. J. W., Cincinnati. 

McBride, Mrs. Harry, Carnegie Steel Co., Cincinnati; Mc- 
Donald, Mrs. J. E., The Iron Age, Cincinnati; McGlaugh- 
lin, Mrs. G. G., Cincinnati; McNash, Mrs. J. Harrison, MILL 
SUPPLIES, Wheeling, W. Va.; Mann, Mrs. George A., Cin- 
cinnati; Mather, Mrs. L. L., Henry Disston & Sons, Cincin- 
nati; May, Mrs. L. D., St. Louis; Mideke, Jr., Mrs. Joseph, 
Mideke Supply Co., Oklahoma City; Mitchell, Mrs. W. J., 
The Borden Co., Warren, Ohio; Moran, Mrs. T. W., Louis- 
ville; Morris, Mrs. Walter W., E. K. Morris & Co., Cincin- 
nati; Morrison, Mrs. Helen, The Hill Clutch Co., Cleveland; 
Mullane, Mrs. R. E., The D. T. Williams Valve Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

Palmer, Mrs. J. A., Banks Supply Co., Huntington, W. Va.; 
Paull, Mrs. A. B., Buffalo; Peden, Mrs. D. D., Peden Iron & 
Steel Co., Houston; Puchta, Mrs. George, The Queen City 
Supply Co., Cincinnati; Pund, Mrs. F. X., The D. T. Williams 
Valve Co., Cincinnati. 

Rawls, Jr., Mrs. John F., Diamond Rubber Co., Inc., Akron; 
Reeves, Mrs. G. L., Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus; Reimann, 
Mrs. Walter, The Boebinger Hardware & Supply Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Rhame, Mrs. Frank P., The Lunkenheimer Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Richardson, Miss Margaret, Cincinnati; Richardson, 
Mrs. J. C., Cincinnati; Riordan, Miss Elinor, Newport, Ky.; 
Rowland, Mrs. R. B., Montgomery & Crawford, Spartan- 


burg, S. C. 

Salm, Mrs. C. J., New Orleans; Scallan, Mrs. Joseph A., 
The Scallan Supply Co., Cincinnati; Sees, Mrs. R. W., Sees 
& Faber Co., Inc., Philadelphia; Sermon, Mrs. F. A., Cin- 
cinnati Rubber Mfg. Co., Cincinnati; Shannon, Mrs. W. T., 
Cincinnati; Shaw, Miss M. Florence, Charles Bond Company, 
Philadelphia; Shays, Mrs. George C., Cincinnati; Sloback, 
Mrs. L. K., Cincinnati; Smith, Mrs. Alvin M., Richmond; 
Smith, Mrs. Ernest H., Hollow Center Packing Co., Cleve- 
land; Stanley, Mrs. T. J.. The M. O. Wilcox Co., Toledo; 
Stanton, Mrs. R. W., B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron; 
Stauss, Mrs. Edward F., Oliver H. Van Horn Co., Inc., New 
Orleans. - 

Taylor, Mrs. Robert M., The Medart Company, Cincin- 
nati; Thompson, Mrs. Leon, Mine and Mill Supply Co., 
Mulberry, Fla.; Todd, Mrs. W. T., Pittsburgh. 

Upson, Mrs. C. H., Dodge Mfg. Corp., Cincinnati. 

Vann, Miss Florence, Young and Vann Supply Co., Bir- 
mingham. 

Webber, Mrs. A. R., H. B. Sherman Mfg. Co., Battle 
Creek; Wente, Mrs. H. O., Vulcan Supply Co., Cincinnati; 
Williams, Miss Anita, Chicago Nipple Mfg. Co., Chicago; 
Weir, Mrs. Donald, Jefferson Union Co., Lexington, 
Mass.; Wolf, Mrs. Joseph, Cincinnati Electrical Tool Co., 
Cincinnati; Wright, Mrs. H. F., Wright Mfg. Co., Lisbon, 
Ohio; Wunder, Mrs. Herb R., The Lunkenheimer Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 
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Machine Tool Section Held Spirited Meeting 


George H. Cherrington Reported on Results of Conferences Held 
With Manufacturers at Recent White Sulphur Springs Gathering 


That real progress is being made in the effort to better 
the relationship between machine tool builders and deal- 
ers, and that the attendance of the dealers’ conference 
committee at the spring meeting of the National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ Association at White Sulphur 
Springs was a step forward in the right direction, are 
the outstanding reports made at the meeting of the 
Machine Tool Section of the National Supply and Ma- 
chinery Dealers’ Association. The meeting of the section 
was a spirited one, both morning and afternoon sessions 
—held on Wednesday, May 16—being replete with inter- 
esting reports and discussions. Twenty dealers were in 
attendance, and nearly every one of them took part in 
the interchange of experiences on the various topics under 
discussion. The interest in the meeting is indicated 
somewhat by the fact that the morning session did not 
adjourn until 2 p. m., and the afternoon session lasted 
until nearly 6 o’clock. There wasn’t a dull moment dur- 
ing the entire meeting. 

Chairman L. H. Swind, president, Swind Machinery 
Co., Philadelphia, presided, and sharing the honors of 
the day was George H. Cherrington, president, Brown 
& Zortman Machinery Co., Pittsburgh, chairman of the 
conference committee, who made a report of progress 
on the conference held at White Sulphur Springs the 
previous week. The necessity of members submitting 
their costs of doing business was stressed throughout 
the meeting. 

Chairman Swind’s opening address follows: 

Since our fall meeting held in Pittsburgh, the machine tool 
industry and business in general have freed themselves from 
the shackles of depression prevailing at that time, with the 
result that we are again traveling the highway of industrial 
health with favorable tendencies toward its continuation 
throughout the year. Finance and business have benefited 
greatly following the experience with the troublesome period 
of 1920 and 1921, as indicated by the conservative mood prev- 
alent throughout the country. Better understanding in the 
sound principles of economics on the part of those having to 
do with large building operations will help materially in cor- 
recting some of the ills now existing in the promotion of their 
enterprise. Labor must be prudent, which is best evidenced 


by the fact that in the large and highly organized industries 
approximately 70 per cent of the net value of the product 
flows in that direction. 

Our members will recall the six reasons placed in print by 
this section, but in order to further instill a spirit of con- 
fidence as to the legality of trade meetings, it might be well 
to cite the opinion of Commissioner Gaskill of the Federal 
Trade Commission, expressed in a letter made public by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, to wit: 

“Meetings of trade associations or groups for the 
purpose of studying costs, the detection of errors 
and improvements in trade methods, are not in con- 
travention of the law, and reports of such meetings 
might, with propriety, be made available to absent 
association members and other interested parties.” 

Mention of the foregoing is made at this time owing to the 
doubtful attitude as to the merits of association work fre- 
quently expressed by our members. Aside from this, your 
chairman wishes to call your particular attention to the 
apparent hesitancy on the part of the members of the 
Machine Tool Section to submit their costs of doing business, 
and which data was desired for the purpose of keeping our 
builders fully informed, and at the same time assist in 
determining the compensation necessary to keep our industry 
in good health. Progress in this direction is considerably 
curtailed by an apparent spirit of indifference. As daily 
experience shows, we must give a buyer a thorough under- 
standing as to the relative merits of our product, and before 
progress is obtainable with the so-called much needed com- 
pensation for service and distribution, we must first submit 
an accurate cost sheet. Therefore, it is hoped that our 
members will henceforth cooperate in a more favorable man- 
ner than heretofore. 

The conference committees are now an established element 
of influence between builders and dealers, and their scope of 
operation is limited only by the extent of your most earnest 
cooperation. The executive committee of the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association extended our committee 
an invitation to attend a meeting held at White Sulphur 
Springs on May 10th. George H. Cherrington, chairman of 
our committee, is scheduled to follow your chairman with a 
“Message of Progress”, representing in essence the result of 
that conference. 

In this connection, it might be well to remember that the 
greatest of buildings rise only one brick or one beam at a 
time, hence the development of this structure between 
builder and dealer is contingent entirely upon the construc- 
tive and sincere efforts of every member of the industry. In 
other words, good building at this time will ultimately com- 
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Setting New Standards 
in Belting Performances 


|e pant give longer uninterrupted service when laced with Alli- 
gator Steel Belt Lacing for Alligator is the strongest and most 
durable of all belt lacings. It is scientifically and practically correct. 


Every Alligator tooth is a vise, clinching around the belt fibers, 
holding them in equal permanent service. 


Practically all authorities on belt transmission recommend Alligator. 
It is in use every day on millions of belts of every type and size 
and in every service. Sold at wholesale and retail the world over. 


Flexible Steel Lacing Company 


4633 Lexington Street, Chicago 
In England at 135 Finsbury Pavement, London, E. C, 2 


From the Standpoint of Science 


Alligator teeth penetrate lengthwise of the belt leav- 
ing the long burden bearing fibers intact. Each tooth 
clinches down over its group of fibers, compressing 
them firmly so that there is no internal friction and 
wear at the belt end. Likewise the sectional steel 
hinge pin eliminates wear, the smooth oval faces rock- 
ing against each other. 






Keep these vital features in mind when you buy belt 
lacing for the cost of any lacing is nothing as com- 
pared to the cost of the belt on which it serves. 








‘“Never 
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plete the much desired “Temple of Better Understanding”, 
thus making for mutual betterment and higher commercial 
standards. 

Opportunities for the enterprising machine tool salesman 
have never been so favorable in the history of the industry 
as those of the present. Labor saving ideas are of prime 
importance to every industrial plant, thus making the 
machine itself purely secondary to that of the sales idea that 
must necessarily be established by careful study of the pro- 
ductive possibilities of the builder’s creation on the part of 
the salesman. A thorough knowledge of the comparative 
shortcomings of the machine tools obtainable from the second- 
hand field is also of vital importance in the formation of the 
sales idea as the scarcity of skilled labor develops a critical 
shop atmosphere with the result that the choice of occupation 
naturally favors the better equipped plant, thus compelling 
the employer and purchaser of second-hand equipment to like- 
wise exercise a choice in that of paying a higher wage rate 
or incurring frequent labor turnovers. 

Following the chairman’s address, Mr. Cherrington 
gave an interesting account of what happened at White 
Sulphur Springs, and his own personal reaction to it. 
He stated that previous to the builders’ meeting, it had 
been decided best to fortify the conference committee 
by the addition of J. R. Vandyck, president, Vandyck 
& Churchill, New York; T. W. Carlisle, The Strong, 








L. H. SWIND 
Re-elected Chairman of Machine Tool Section. 


Carlisle Hammond Co., Cleveland; and J. W. Wright, 
president, Coleord-Wright Machinery & Supply Co., St. 
Louis. An invitation was also sent to E. L. Essley, 
president, The E. L. Essley Machinery Co., Chicago, who 
is not a member of the association. Through unfortunate 
circumstances, W. J. Radcliffe, president of the National 
Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association and a mem- 
ber of the conference committee, was unable to attend, 
and finally the entire duty fell upon Chairman Cherring- 
ton and Mr. Wright. 

One of the important questions discussed at the White 
Sulphur Springs meeting was that of dealers selling 
second hand tools. Mr. Cherrington said that his own 
reaction in this matter was that the manufacturers 
thought it was all right to take in trade a radial drill, 
or other tool, providing he sells a new tool in its place, 
but that they were greatly opposed to dealers purchas- 
ing entire plants, or parts of plants, to sell in competition 
with their new tools. Mr. Cherrington said that, inasmuch 
as his own company did not handle second-hand tools at 
all, he did not feel that he could properly present the 
dealers’ attitude on this subject. 


The next question was the division of commission as 
between fellow agents, when shipments are made into 
the territory of one agent on orders taken by another 
agent in another territory. Mr. Cherrington expressed 
the opinion that it was a fair, equitable and wise thing 
to do to make an equal division of commission. Presi- 
dent E. J. Kearney of the builders’ association instructed 
his committee to cooperate on a standardized plan for 
this division of commission. 

Another question was that of the division of territory. 
It is one of the most troublesome problems of the indus- 
try. Mr. Cherrington gave a very lucid description of 
the manner in which agents in overlapping territories 
went to duplicate trouble and expense, and how builders 
were forced to go to unwarranted expense in this dupli- 
cation. It is realized that no arbitrary decision can 
be made in the matter of firm territorial lines. The 
conference committee was authorized to cooperate in the 
study of the problem with a view of seeing if some plan 
could not be worked out for establishing such lines for 
the entire United States. 

On the question of factory representation, and the 
amount of such that the builder should give in cooperat- 
ing with the dealer, Mr. Cherrington believe that this 
is a matter that should be settled between the individual 
manufacturer and dealer. 

Chairman Swind and Mr. Cherrington both entered 
into the discussion of existing ills in the machine dealers’ 
business, and said that before much progress could be 
made towards securing greater compensation from the 
builders, it would be necessary for the members to 
submit to their association their figures on the cost of 
doing business. Chairman Swind thought that there 
should be some absolute protection for dealers in their 
territories. 

There was a short discussion of what is the best 
policy to pursue in the selling of motors with machinery, 
and it seemed to be the general opinion that there ought 
to be some rights on the part of the dealers to a profit 
on such sales. 

After lengthy discussion on various subjects of 
interest, into which several of the members entered, 
H. W. Strong suggested that the conference committee 
be continued and that the committee be asked to suggest 
names to be added to the committee. The morning ses- 
sion was then adjourned. 

In the afternoon, the motion was passed to add T. W. 
Carlisle and J. R. Vandyck to the conference committee, 
and it was voted that the interests of the members be 
left in the committee’s hands. The secretary was in- 
structed to communicate with E. F. DuBrul, manager 
of the Machine Tool Builders’ Association, to see if he 
could have two more manufacturers appointed on the 
manufacturers’ committee. 

It was then moved and seconded that Mr. Cherrington’s 
committee be given a vote of thanks for the work at 
White Sulphur Springs. 

The open discussion on subjects of interest then began. 
The first topic was on the subject of what benefits, if 
any, are derived by the machine tool industry in the 
carrying of stock machines by the dealer. A. I. Brokaw, 
E. A. Kinsey Company, Cincinnati, said that his company 
had quite an amount of machinery in stock, many of the 
tools having been taken on in order to get desirable 
lines, and many more being from the war period sur- 
plus. It had been Mr. Brokaw’s experience that stocking 
machine tools has very little or no benefit in effecting 
sales. He said customers preferred to see machines in 
operation rather than on the floor of the dealer’s store 
or warehouse. He said that, in his opinion, the fact re- 
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Pressed Steel Ladles 
and Kettles 


Unsurpassed in strength, dura- 
bility,and quality ofworkmanship. 





Write for Bulletin No. 21 


Showing our complete line with prices. Large 
stock of all styles and sizes enables us to 
meet your requirements without any delay. 






MULLINS BODY CORPORATION 


Successors to W. J. Clark Co. 


205 Mill Street Salem, Ohio 





Fig. 838 





























Replacing endless belts everywhere. Flexible, 
smooth, very strong. Each Detroit hook has a 
pulling strength of over 100 lbs. Stronger than 
any other wire hook because of the proper 
degree of stiffness, quality, proportion, size 
over and shape. Saves time, labor, belts, power, Soon’ 
Hook money and annoyance. 


Write for table card, ‘‘Right size of hooks to order’’ 


DETROIT 


BELT LACING (a 


DETROIT BELT LACER CO., DETRO! 


BULL DOG LACER CO., HAMILTON, ONT., CAN. 


IT, MICH. 


Branch Offices in large cities NICHELSON CI JPPER CO., MANCHESTER, ENG. 
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mains that design improvements in machine tools is the 
most bothersome thing in connection with the disposal 
of old machines held in stock. He would be in favor 
of having no stock at all, if it could be brought about 
satisfactorily. 

William K. Stamets, Pittsburgh, said that he didn’t 
carry any machines in stock, and didn’t believe in it. 

T. W. Carlisle said that his company has quite a stock 
both in Cleveland and Detroit, and finds that it is es- 
sential, especially in boom times, as at such times it 
brings orders to those who have the machines in stock. 
He said he thought that in the long run it is a good 
investment to carry machines in stock. E. C. Bock- 
stahler, The Chas. A. Strelinger Co., Detroit, said that 
his company also found it necessary to carry stock, and 
A. Scheu, Coleord-Wright Machinery Co., St. Louis, and 
John H. Orem, Jr., Carey Machinery & Supply Co., Balti- 
more, reported similar conditions. 

Chairman Swind said that he believed that the point 
is whether a dealer can afford to carry stock at a 12% 
per cent basis. Mr. Orem then told of a case in which 
his company carried in stock a machine costing $4,800, 
and the handling charges on it were $259. 

E. W. Buschman, E. A. Kinsey Company, Indianapolis, 
said that in good times dealers need stock, and he also 
believed that having a good stock on hand made an 
impression on manufacturers seeking dealer connections. 
Others who believed that it was necessary to carry stock 
were A. B. Todd, Jr., Los Angeles manager, Harron, 
Rickard & McCone, and G. H. McMullen, McMullen 
Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. Mr. Todd gave an 
interesting story of conditions on the coast, and 
explained why the distance from the Eastern machine 
tool manufacturing centers made it necessary to carry 
stock. 

Chairman Cherrington of the conference committee 
said that he personally carried no stocks, and believed 
that the question of whether stocks should be carried, or 
not, should be a matter for consideration by the confer- 
ence committee. His suggestion was in order, and duly 
passed. 

The next question was that of compensation for 
machine tool selling. Mr. Scheu said that in his company 
the policy is a fixed salary and bonus, and the company 
has been liberal in the matter of giving the salesmen an 
interest in the business. At the present time five of the 
force are now stockholders in the company. The com- 
pany has arranged for these stock interests on an easy 
payment basis. 

Mr. Cherrington said that he was sorry to say that he 
paid salary and commission, but he thinks it is a mistake. 
He said he had divided his territory, and each salesman 
got everything from his own territory. He believed that 
a fixed salary, and at the end of the year a certain pro- 
portion of the profits, might be a better arrangement. 

Mr. Orem said that his company paid a fixed salary and 
a bonus, and had also given men stock in the company. 
Chairman Swind thought it would be a good idea if some 
standardized plan of compensation could be worked out 
by the association. 

The third question was, “Does the present high cost of 
machine tool distribution demand financial reforms by 
the adaptation of the trade acceptance to insure payment 
in thirty days?” Mr. Carlisle said that if all the dealers 
were fair with one another, there would be less trouble 
in this matter of credits. He said his company gives 30 
days net, but that it has to meet competition of 90 days, 
and then another 90 days, and even a year’s time. He 
said that a scheme, which his company found successful, 
was to put the men in the credit department on a sort of 


bonus system, giving them a certain extra remuneration 
if, for instance, on the first of the month, all of the 
accounts of the second month preceding had been paid. 
For instance, on the first of June, if all of the April 
accounts were paid, the bonus to the credit department 
would be given. 

Mr. McMullen said that he sold on exactly the same 
terms as he bought, in other words, if he bought on 2 per 
cent discount 10 days, he sold on 2 per cent discount 10 
days. 

Following this discussion, charts were distributed on 
the cost of doing business. W. J. Radcliffe, president of 
the National Association, said that he believed a uniform 
system of accounting is needed to make “the cost of 
doing business” something tangible. P. R. Helm, Pratt- 
Gilbert Co., Phoenix, Arizona, said that in his own case, 
the expense of reporting his costs to the association in 
accordance with the present system would be heavy. 
The members then entered into a discussion as to 
whether interest on capital should be figured as over- 
head, and it was agreed that it should be. 

Mr. McMullen moved that the association have an 
accounting committee appointed to prepare a standard- 
ized accounting system for the members. When put to a 
vote, only 6 votes were cast for the motion. 

Mr. Cherrington said that it was necessary, before the 
conference committee got anywhere, to find out what the 
average cost of doing business for a dealer is, and he 
said that it wasn’t a question of going into long details, 
but that a dealer could take his total sales for the year 
and divide that sum by the total expense of running his 
business. 

It was voted that the secretary be instructed to send 
out requests to members to send in their 1922 figures, 
to be arrived at by taking the total sales for the year, 
divided by the total expense, plus six per cent interest on 
invested capital. 

Chairman Swind read a letter from H. G. Mitchell, 
Harron, Rickard & McCone, San Francisco, in which Mr. 
Mitchell asked whether it would be possible to arrive at 
any percentage necessary to recondition used tools. 
Messrs. Todd and Edmonds, both associated with Harron, 
Rickard & McCone, were present to hear the views, and 
after Mr. Cherrington had stated that he had had expe- 
riences where it had cost, roughly, 60 per cent to recondi- 
tion machine tools that had been through. a fire, W. H. 
McClelland, Strong Carlisle & Hammond, cited an 
instance where a machine had been reconditioned at a 
cost of less than 10 per cent, and it was realized that no 
definite percentage could be arrived at that would be of 
of any use in offsetting the arguments of those selling 
used tools. : 

Among the dealers present were the following: L. H. 
Swind, Swind Machinery Co., Philadelphia; George H. 
Cherrington, Brown & Zortman Machinery Co., Pitts- 
burgh; W. J Radcliffe, A. I. Brokaw and E. W. Busch- 
man, E. A. Kinsey Company; D. D. Ethier, Western Iron 
Stores Co., Milwaukee; W. H. McClelland, T. W. Car- 
lisle, H. W. Strong, E. E. Strong, Strong, Carlisle & 
Hammond, Cleveland; A. B Todd, Jr., Harron, Rickard & 
McCone, Los Angeles; F. C. Edmonds, Harron, Rickard 
& McCone, San Francisco; E. C. Bockstahler, Chas. A. 
Strelinger Co., Detroit; A. Scheu, Colcord-Wright 
Machinery & Supply Co., St. Louis; John H. Orem, Jr. 
and G. Carey, Carey Machinery & Supply Co., Balti- 
more; G. H. McMullen and J. E. Monahan, McMullen 
Machinery Co., Grand Rapids; William K. Stamets, Pitts- 
burgh; J. S. Miller, J. S. Miller Machinery Co., Pitts- 
burgh and P. R. Helm, Pratt-Gilbert Co., Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. 
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What is the total saving 
through the use of Clipper belt 
lacing to industry? 


One Michigan factory reports a sav- 
ing of $2500 a year, since the adop- 
tion of the Clipper method of belt 
lacing. 


A textile mill in Georgia $817.54; 
a metal working plant in Pennsyl- 
vania $1230; another in Illinois 


$914.36; and so on. 


The total for one year in over 2000 
plants that are Clipper equipped 
amounts to an amazing sum. 


For seventeen years the Clipper has 
in this way served industry. 


Clipper Belt Lacer Company 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 






GUARANTEE 
Every Clipper Belt Lacing 
Machine is sold with the un- 
derstanding that if after 
30 day’s trial it does not 
do all that is claimed for it 
and is not entirely satisfac- 
tory, it may be returned with- 
out expense; and with the 
further understanding that 
it will be kept in repair free 
of charge by the manufac- 
turers as long as genuine 
Clipper Belt Hooks are used 
exclusively with it. 
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National Pipe and Supplies Ass’n Convention 


Four Hundred Manufacturers and Jobbers Registered and Helped to Make 
Fourteenth Annual Gathering a Grand Success—Business Outlook Is Bright 


The National Pipe & Supplies Association recorded 
another highly successful event in its history when on 
Wednesday, May 16, it brought to a close its fourteenth 
annual convention, after two days replete with valuable 
business sessions and merrymaking social visits. The 
official registration lists show that exactly 400 jobbers 
and manufacturers attended the gathering, but, as many 
others present failed to register officially, probably the 
best criterion of the success of the convention is the 
expression on one of the prominent members who has 
attended every one of the previous conventions. This 
man, standing on the mezzanine floor of the Gibson 
Hotel, gazing down at the scene of activity in the lobby 
just before the opening session of the convention, re- 
marked: “I don’t believe I ever saw a more representa- 
tive gathering at any convention. Just look around and 
you will notice that these men are nearly all truly able 
to speak for their companies.” 

On Monday morning, the 14th, the advance guard 
began to arrive, and it was truly a warm welcome that 


we 





W. E. CLOW, JR. 
President of National Pipe and Supplies Association. 


the City of Cincinnati gave, for Old Sol did himself 
proud and beamed radiantly. In return for the kind- 
ness, many of the early arrivals loosened up on the 
purse strings for the benefit of the Cincinnati clothiers, 
and straw hats came into an auspicious prominence. 
(Far be it from the writer to continue the weather 
story beyond the first day, although it may be said 
truthfully that the hard rain that fell on Monday even- 
ing did not dampen the spirits of the delegates. 

When President Guilford R. Adams wielded his gavel 
and convened the opening session of the convention at 
11 o’clock Tuesday morning, May 15, he faced an un- 
usually large percentage of the members of his associa- 
tion. Following a short address of welcome, he intro- 
duced Hon. William L. Huggins, of Topeka, Kansas, who 
in 1919 was a member of the state public utility com- 
mission of Kansas, and author of the Kansas Industrial 


Act, and who recently has been presiding judge of the 
court of industrial relations in his home state. Judge 
Huggins addressed the convention on “The Old Govern- 
ment and the New Industry.” 

After prefacing his address with the remark that one 
of the most important questions of the day is the prob- 
lem of relations between employer and employe, and 
that the question, although world-wide, is, in his belief, 
more acute in the so-called free countries, the democra- 
cies and English-speaking countries, he entered into an 
illuminating discourse on the foundation of our own 
Government, and then led up to the causes for the es- 
tablishment of the Kansas legislation for handling labor 
disputes. 

Going back to the year 1215, when the great Magna 
Charta came into existence, Judge Huggins pointed out 
that in that document was a paragraph which read: “No 
free man shall be arrested, or imprisoned, or deprived 
of his freehold, or vanish, or in any way be molested, 
except by the judgment of his peers, and the law of the 
land.” The men responsible for this declaration of 
rights all believed in the private ownership of property. 

The fundamental error in the present propaganda of 
radical labor in this country is in the belief of the 
leaders that the organized laboring man has a right to 
his job, and that this right is superior to that of the 
owner of the property, and even Mr. Gompers said that 
this right is above the law and above the Constitution 
and above the courts. 

“Tf the present radical program is carried out, you 
have gone in one great step to communism at its worst. 
That is the menace we are facing.” 

In the great coal strike of 1894, led by Eugene V. 
Debs, a Kansas man on the Supreme Court of the United 
States, David J. Brewer, defined the strike as an institu- 
tion, when he said: “Private individuals are seeking to 
exercise powers which belong only to government,” and 
in his decision in the coal strike, said: “The strong 
arm of national government can reach out and brush 
away all obstructions to interstate commerce and car- 
riage of mails,” and he further stated that if Congress 
wanted to, it can pass a law constituting such obstruc- 
tion a crime. 

“The United Mine Workers of America is the greatest 
and most dangerous monoply in the United States to- 
day,” declared Judge Huggins, and he continued by 
explaining that economic pressure is war, and that econ- 
omic pressure used by these labor unions is nothing 
less than war on the existing national government, and 
that in 1922 the people of the United States surrendered 
to John J. Lewis’ government. 

“Influence is not government,” was Judge Huggins’ 
conclusion after recalling the happenings of the 1922 
coal strike and the railroad shopmen’s strike, and he 
asserted that this fact was illustrated both by President 
Harding’s inability to accomplish anything through his 
influence, and by the Federal Labor Board’s inability 
to accomplish anything through its influence, in the 
attempts to bring about a settlement of these strikes. 

Making it clear that he was in favor of unionism, 
under ordinary conditions, Judge Huggins said: “I do, 
however, believe in home rule, and believe in it in in- 
dustry, and if we could get rid of radical leadership 
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HE underportion, 

where most vises 

have hollow castings, 
is cast solid in the Parker, 
giving strength where 
strength is needed. 


This construction is made 
possible by having the 
Saddle and Saddle Screw 
on the outside. which per- 
mits the taking up of lost 
motion and allows easy 
removal of the screw for 
lubrication. 


Parker Vises are used in 
the big shops of the U. S. 
and Canada and have been 
for 81 years, mainly be- 
cause of the Parker policy 
of providing over-strength 


PARKER VISES 


Grip Like a Grizzly - 








wherever strain can come. 
Make this point plain to 
your customers and they 
will have a reason for pre- 
ferring Parker Vises. 


There are six other Parker 
Points that help to make 
sales easier. All explained 
in our Phantom Folder. 
Send for it. 


THE CHARLES PARKER CO. 
aster Vise Makers 
Meriden, Conn., U.S.A. 
























4. Its SALE Ranks 
Ae with Its Strength 


30% extra strength over broached hollow screws— 
the only other kind made. Cold-drawn by a patent- 
ed process which increases the density of the steel 
around the socket-hole, and heat-treated scientifically 
according to size and style of point. The Allen 
process makes deep, perfectly formed socket-holes, with no chips 
in the bottom. The entire length of the “Allen” is utilized 
either for solid metal at the point, or depth of socket for the 
wrench. All sizes in stock from % to 1%” diameter; any 
length, point or thread. Also Socket Head Cap Screws, Pipe 
Plugs, Tap Extensions and Socket Wrenches—Allen process. 


The Allen booklet, with its charts of sizes and 
prices, will make itself useful to every mill sup- 
ply dealer who sends for it. 


THE ALLEN MFG. Co. 
143 Sheldon St. Hartford, Conn. | 


Pacific Coast Branch Office: The Charles A. Dowd Sales Co., 
320 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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ous teeth across its central portion. 


Better Service 


fittings; grips pipe instantly. 


Double-ended, reversible jaw assures service of two wrenches at the 
cost of one. Three to four grip positions on every size pipe. 
Interchangeable flat link and cable chains—suit yourself. The wrench 


Falcon’’ Chain Pipe Wrench has single jaw, with continu- 
Gives just the bearing needed on 


is extraordinarily efficient with either. 


Six sizes for /g to |2-in. pipe and fittings. 


J. H. Williams & Co. 


‘‘The Wrench People” 


Brooklyn Buffalo 


Booklet on request. 


Chicago 
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from the outside, we would have a large measure of in- 
dustrial peace. Labor should be just as responsible to 
the law as the corporation.” 

He concluded his address by upholding the idea of 
the plant union as the best means of settling the labor 
troubles, giving the employes in the plants a represen- 
tation in the running of them, but “bearing in mind 
always that the business belongs to the people who own 
it, and no joint control of industries can be effective.” 
The duty of government is not fully accomplished by 
repression, but the government should have a tribunal 
or code of law, by which industrial controversies may be 
adjudicated. ‘‘Take away the picket, and you have just 
about beaten the strike.” 


BUSINESS SITUATION AND OUTLOOK 


Following Judge Huggins’s address, brief expressions 
of opinion on the business situation and outlook were 
given by several representative manufacturers. 

First of these manufacturers was John J. Kennedy, 
general manager of sales, National Tube Company, Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Kennedy pointed out that many pipe manu- 
facturers have had troubles during the past year, and 
that they haven’t been able to completely satisfy the 
demand. The coal strike and the railroad shopmen’s 
strike were both very troublesome, because it takes 
about four tons of incoming material to make one ton 
of pig iron, and it takes two tons of pig iron to make 
one ton of steel pipe. In spite of last year’s conditions, 
the standard pipe business increased beyond the capacity 
of the manufacturers. Judging by his own experience, 
production of all classes was reduced at least half a 
million tons over 1920 figures. The strikes caused a 
shortage of steel, and it was impossible to move goods. 
The first quarter of this year was quite satisfactory, 
and since the end of the first quarter even more promis- 
ing. Since the first of April, the National Tube Com- 
pany’s production has been very much curtailed. The 
standard pipe business promises to continue large, and 
while it will not be possible to fill all of the demands, 
it is hoped that the industry will keep abreast of general 
production. “Under the conditions of the past year,” 
said Mr. Kennedy, “the important problem became that 
of distribution, and with this result, that it seems as 
if we haven’t one satisfied customer on the books, and 
not one who doesn’t think we could do better for him. 
Still we lean to the optimistic, and think that a healthy 
demand with a sound financial condition is a good one.” 

Farnham Yardley, president, Jenkins Bros., New York, 
was the second manufacturer to speak. He said that 
the year 1922 was very satisfactory for his company, 
but that not until after the first of this year did they 
begin to receive orders in large quantities. The first 
quarter’s business this year was the largest in the his- 
tory of the company. Mr. Yardley said that his com- 
pany has not viewed with favor the rapid increase in the 
price of commodities. Future prices of valves will be 
predicated on prices of copper, other metals and labor. 
While there are many in his vicinity who view with some 
pessimism the decline of stocks, and point out that the 
cancellation of large building projects may have a bad 
psychological effect, nevertheless, the railroad program 
of construction, and the views of both Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Secretary of Commerce lead him 
personally to the belief that business is going to be good 
for some time to come. 

A. H. Cline, general sales manager, U. S. Sanitary 
Mfg. Co., stated that on May 1, there were on hand with 
his company orders for 304,000 bath tubs, that the ship- 
ments for April were 82,000, and that he believed that 


in general in the industry there were on hand orders for 
approximately three months’ business in bath tubs, and 
four months’ business in small ware. Building permits 
issued average 60 per cent more than last year’s. The 
outlook for continued business is good in spite of the 
labor shortage and building project cancellations. 

Frank Sutcliffe, general manager, John Wood Mfg. 
Co., stated that while the range boiler industry last 
year did not find business profitable, the situation this 
year was much better. He thinks that prices will re- 
main firm for some time to come. 

L. M. Johnson, vice-president, A. M. Byers Co., said 
that general conditions in the wrought iron pipe indus- 
try were about the same as those in the steel industry, 
described by Mr. Kennedy. He cited figures on the 
condition of inventories in basic commodities. Demand 
is insistent and probably will remain so up to the point 
where a man believes he is getting his money’s worth. 
He believes it a good thing that pig iron prices did not 
go higher. If coke makers can lower the price of coke, 
he believes the price of pipe will remain constant. In 
conclusion, he believes that the business is now in its 
soundest condition in the last 20 years. 

E. C. Eckhouse, president, Central Brass Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, speaking in behalf of the National Associa- 
tion of Brass Manufacturers, said that since the first 
quarter of this year, orders ran about the same as ship- 
ments. There are about 60 to 90 days’ orders on hand, 
and stocks are virtually nil. It is hard to predict the 
price trend. There is some shortage of labor, but he 
does not believe that price will be affected by labor 
costs, and personally believes that price will remain 
about as it is at present. 

A. E. Walker, assistant general sales manager, Re- 
public Iron & Steel Company, said that, speaking for 
his own company, since the first of April production had 
been receding, and that it might be expected that it 
would be about 70 per cent of normal for the remainder 
of this year. Labor is chiefly responsible for this. 
During the past 30 days there has been a noticeable 
change in business, and it looks as if the demand for 
steel pipe will continue strong. 

William A. Brecht, Krupp Foundry Co., Lansdale, Pa., 
speaking on conditions in the soil pipe industry, said 
that stocks are not large and production not good. He 
estimated that production had risen in 1922 to 325,000 
tons as compared to 249,000 tons in 1920. 

Following these statements of conditions, the morning 
session was adjourned. The afternoon session opened 
at 2:30 o’clock, with W. E. Clow, Jr., acting as chairman 
pro tem. President Guilford R. Adams delivered his 
address as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, members and guests of the convention: 
In addressing you as president for the second and last time, 
it is a cause of great satisfaction to me to note the con- 
tinued interest in our association, shown by the large attend- 
ance at this, our fourteenth annual convention. 

I doubt if any president, who has preceded me, has ever 
had such marked differences in conditions to note as in the 
years 1921 and 1922. This is evidenced by the report of cost 
of doing business as given last year and the report that will 
be given in our session tomorrow. You will remember that 
in all of the one hundred and thirty-one firms reporting 
last year, not one showed a profit in 1921. The average net 
loss, with interest on investment considered, was 4.77%. One 
would have expected a down-hearted pessimistic gathering at 
that time, but men whose capital had been impaired and 
who had suffered great losses instead of receiving even 
small profits, still looked hopefully forward to the future. 

Last February I received the following letter from the 
Associated General Contractors of America, Inc., with head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C.: 

“The Executive Board of the Associated General Con- 
tractors of America, at its meeting in Los Angeles and as 
a result of the discussion at its convention just closed at 
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WATSON-STILLMAN 
HYDRAULIC FITTINGS 


MADE FROM SOLID FORGED STEEL 
FOR HIGH PRESSURES 


Too much care cannot be taken in the selection of 
hydraulic fittings. You do not want to take down a line 
of piping to replace defective fittings when this necessi- 
tates a full or partial shutdown of your plant. Watson- 
Stillman fittings are tested far beyond their rated strength 
and insure you against this loss and annoyance. We 
build everything necessary to the installation of hydraulic 
systems from pipe to press. Our experience of nearly 
70 years is at your disposal. 


Write for catalogs. 





THE WATSON-STILLMAN CO. 


198 Fulton St., New York KS 
Philadelphia: Widener Bldg. CHICAGO, McCormick Bldg. 
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THE PICKERING LINE OF 
GOVERNORS IS COMPLETE 


and one deserving investigation, because of its popularity 
and general demand by the buying public. 


It is carried in Stock by the “Jobbers” 
in all Larger Cities 


Write for their names and further information. 


Your correspondence solicited and carries no obligation. 


THE PICKERING GOVERNOR CO. 


Portland, Conn. For Gasoline Motors 














We have customers who have been-buying from 
us for thirty-five years. Better join our family. 
The next time you need any Engine and Boiler Trimmings, Plumbers’ 


Supplies, Water Gauges, Gauge Cocks, Air Cocks, Steam and Gas Serv- 


ice Cocks, Bibbs, Basin Cocks, Brass Fittings, etc., mail your order to 


THE McRAE & ROBERTS CO. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Long Distance Phone-—-Cedar 74 
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that place, has directed me to bring to your attention what 
is believed to be an alarming situation, brought about by 
the trend toward higher prices throughout the entire list 
of subjects that has to do with construction. This trend of 
higher prices is so distinct that everyone sees that it can 
continue only a limited length of time before it will result in 
what two years ago, we called a ‘Buyers’ Strike.’ 

“We believe that the construction industry will be seriously 
damaged, unless this trend is stopped and the public be 
informed thereof, and therefore we ask that you join with 
us in doing all things possible to publish this, with a view 
to stabilizing the construction industry and keeping it going 
at a normal rate, and to take it out of its cyclical periods. 

“We should appreciate your advising us of your opinion 
as to what can be done in this matter, and what steps, if 
any, you will take in connection therewith. We should also 
appreciate your opinion as to the trend of prices in your 
particular line.” 

We cannot but face the fact that on account of the increas- 
ing cost of both labor and material, a great number of large 
building prospects have already been abandoned. Only last 
week in New York, the trustees of Columbia University voted 
to suspend plans which had been passed on for ten millions 
for buildings; the Hebrew Orphanage has abandoned a four 
million dollar building project on account of present exces- 
sive building costs, and the uncertainty that costs may not 
be even greater in the near future. Indeed, the condition 
in New York City became so acute that on April 30th, a 
meeting was held in the Engineering Society building to 
discuss the alarming situation. Over one hundred prominent 
builders, bankers, architects, real estate, insurance and busi- 
ness men were in attendance. 

The snow-balling of the scale of labor was declared to 
be one of the causes of the present difficulty. This had 
become so serious in that city that architects were advising 
their clients not to undertake new construction. Brick- 
layers who, on Feb. 15th, were paid the regular scale of 
$10 per day, are now demanding $14 per day; common 
labor at the same time, made a demand for $8 per day. 

If, as many seem to think, the advancing prices for ma- 
terial and labor may stop building, it behooves manufac- 
turers, jobbers, plumbers and workmen to keep their prices 
down as low as they can, consistent with good quality and 
service. In a plumbing installation, one of the largest items 
outside of labor is enameled ware; the manufacturers of 
this line deserve the thanks of the entire trade for holding 
so firm a market and only advancing prices five per cent 
in the past year and a half. Other materials have advanced 
rapidly; none, however, more than soil pipe. The saving 
clause is that in an ordinary house construction, soil pipe 
is a small part of the total cost of plumbing. 

The reports given in the earlier years of our association 
were not as authoritative as those of late years, as all items 
entering into the cost were not considered at first; a jobber 
owning his own place of business often forgot in computing 
his cost to put in what the rent ought to be; members of 
firms who drew no salary, did not consider their services, as 
a part of the cost, and many such discrepancies crept in. 
Of later years a uniform blank has been used that makes 
it easier to compute the costs. In the first annual meeting 
of this body, the report of the cost of doing business ranged 
from 442 per cent to 25 per cent, and Wm. E. Clow offered 
$25,000 to the man who would show him how he could run 
his business at a cost of 4% per cent. Of the 83 reports 
received, the combined average cost was 14.1 per cent, while 
in 1921, including interest on investment, this had grown 
to 26.11 per cent. 

With these facts before us, is it a wonder that one of the 
questions to be taken up at this meeting is the following: 

“Under present conditions, can jobbers obtain sufficient 
gross margin of profit to cover the present high cost of 
doing business plus a reasonable net profit?” 

Last fall we were very sorry to receive the resignation 
of Ex-President George V. Denny, made necessary by his re- 
tiring from the supply business. We were very fortunate, 
however, in having Ex-President Pattison come back to the 
board to supply the vacancy, and we greatly benefited by 
his advice and council at the mid-year meeting of the officers, 
executive committee and advisory board held at Hotel Astor, 
New York City on November 24th. 

The reports of the territorial committee, which you have 
received from time to time during the year, have contained 
valuable information, and I wish to thank each and every 
member of this committee for his hearty cooperation. The 
reports of the other standing committees: viz: the executive, 
pipe and fittings committees and the special committee of 
plumbing supplies, have been received by the board and will 
be presented later. 


There is much food for thought in these reports, and I 
feel sure you will be benefited by them. I am greatly in- 
debted to the officers, executive committee and the advisory 
board for their helpful cooperation during the past year. 
I cannot speak in too high terms of the work of Secretary 
McIlvaine; he has been a tower of strength and has helped 
out in many difficult situations by his tact and personality. 

As president, I also wish to thank the trade papers for 
the publicity given not only by printing complete reports 
of our 1921 convention, but also the announcements of this 
convention. Special thanks are due MILL SUPPLIES for the 
publicity given us in the May number, and especially the 
editorial “Think of the Other Fellow,” which ought to bring 
results in reduction of costs of railroad transportation at 
this convention. , 

Some one asked me at one time what salary this associa- 
tion paid its president; I told them that I was paid with the 
coin of Friendship; that what I had been able to do as its 
president was more than compensated for by the friends I 
had made; by the widening of my acquaintance with so many 
worth-while men. I count the two years spent as president 
of the Eastern Supply Association and the two years as 
your president, as red letter years in my life. I have the 
satisfaction of knowing that I have put into this work the 
best I had in me, and know that there is a great future for 
this association with the new officers soon to be elected. 

In closing, I want to thank each and every member for 
his hearty cooperation; for the letters they have sent me 
from time to time; for the suggestions made for the benefit 
of all. I recently read in a book called “The Silver Lining 
by Thos. Drew, the following that expresses my feelings, 
and with this I will close my annual report: ; Y 

“Every day I bless my work because of the Joy it brings 
to me; the men with whom I do business are more than 
mere business acquaintances—most of them become personal 
friends. Even if we had no business connections, I should 
want to know that they were in my life; they pay me money 
it is true, and that money is necessary, but they pay me more 
than that; they pay me in the finer coin of their own person- 
alities. I think that I am one of the richest men in the 
world. Life has been—and is—very good.” ; ; 

Following the president’s address, a nominating com- 
mittee was appointed with the following members: W. 
H. Shurtleff, Brown-Wales Co., Boston; Allen L. Taylor, 
McMann & Taylor Co., New York; E. A. Morris, Detroit 
Lead Pipe Works; W. S. Wilson, Central Supply Co., 
Indianapolis, and V. S. Ferguson, U. S. Water & Steam 
Supply Co., Kansas City. 

The following were appointed on the resolutions com- 
mittee: W. C. Hanson, E. G. Shafer Co., Washington, 
D. C.; R. A. Tate, Utica Plumbing Supply Co., Utica, 
N. Y.; R. C. Mead, Henion & Hubbell, Chicago; Duncan 
MacFarlane, A. M. Morton Co., Boston, and R. C. Van 
Voorhis, The Universal Supply Co., Newark, Ohio. 

The report of the secretary and treasurer showed the 
affairs of the association to be in a flourishing condition. 

During the past year the association lost by death 
the following members: Joseph Victor Falkenbach, 
Columbus Supply Co.; Fred H. Rounds, Fred H. Rounds 
Co., Portland, Maine; Frederick Herbert Boardman, J. 
D. Johnson Co., Brooklyn; Michael O’Neil, M. O’Neil Co., 
New York City; Abel W. Walker, The C. S. Mersick & 
Co., New Haven, Conn.; Crannell Morgan, The Hard- 
ware & Supply Co., Akron; and A. Y. McDonald, A. Y. 
McDonald Co., Dubuque, Iowa. The gathering stood in 
silence for a minute out of reverence for these departed 
members. 

W. M. Pattison, chairman of the pipe committee, 
handed to the secretary replies received from letters he 
had sent to 50 or 60 members, after which several mem- 
bers explained the situation in their respective districts 
as regards demand for pipe. W. E. Clow, Jr., stated 
that, taken as a whole, the Chicago district could sell 
more pipe if it could be secured. Alvin M. Smith said 
that in his section, Richmond, Va., the pipe situation 
was deplorable from a stock standpoint, but admirable 
from a demand standpoint. The other reports bore 
witness of similar conditions all around. 

Discussing “What is a Fair Differential on Special- 
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ties,’ M. W. Dennison, Boston, stated that his company’s 
business in specialties amounted to about 20 per cent 
of the total business, and explained what he believed 
should be the differential on such business. Alvin M. 
Smith said that many jobbers overlook the freight item 
in figuring their differentials, and that freight costs 
should be taken into consideration. 

E. W. Puckett, Ft. Wayne Oil & Supply Co., opened 
the most interesting discussion of the convention on 
the subject of “How to get back to a normal basis in our 
business.” He said that it is not a question of normal, 
but rather a question of how to get back on a money- 
making basis. He finds that many jobbers lose from 
five to six per cent on freight. He has been analyzing 
his business, and finds that the percentage of profit has 
been dropping, but that salaries were away out of pro- 
portion to those of 1909. He said that in his own busi- 
ness, he had a system by which a large blackboard was 
used to list the salesmen’s names and their respective 
standings in sales and in percentage of profit. He ad- 
vised his fellow jobbers to pay more attention to this 
profit end of their business. 

Following the lead of Mr. Puckett, several members 
engaged in a discussion of selling conditions in their 
various districts, and the afternoon session was ad- 
journed. 

On Tuesday evening, as a special feature, Robert Par- 
sons, vice-president of the Erie Railroad Company, de- 
livered an interesting address on the subject, “Trans- 
portation Progress for 1923.” 

The second day’s session opened on Wednesday morn- 
ing at 10:30 o’clock, with a timely and interesting 
address by R. M. Hudson, division of simplified prac- 
tices, Department of Commerce. Mr. Hudson illustrated 
his address with moving pictures, showing the results of 
the department’s work in simplifying various industries. 

Territorial reports from members of the territorial 
committee showed that conditions of business are ap- 
parently sound, and that this situation is a general one 
throughout this country. 

The report on the cost of doing business showed that 
of 142 houses reporting, without itemizing costs, the 
average gross profit was 22.88 per cent, the average 
cost—without interest—was 18.31 per cent, and the net 
profit 4.57 per cent. Of 116 houses, making full reports 
and showing all segregations of cost, the average gross 
profit was 22.63 per cent, the average cost—without 
interest—18.15 per cent, and the average net profit 4.48 
per cent. These same 116 houses, figuring interest, re- 
ported average cost of 20.83 per cent and average net 
profit of 1.80 per cent. 

Here are some of the averages for itemized costs, as 
figured from the reports of 116 houses: fixed expense, 
1.56 per cent; administrative expense, 5.91 per cent; 
selling expense, 4.56 per cent; operating expense, 6.23 
per cent; cartage, 1.28 per cent; bad debts, .42 per cent; 
interest on capital and surplus, 2.29 per cent; and bor- 
rowed money expense, .675 per cent. 

The closing session of the convention, held on Wednes- 
day afternoon, was taken up principally by routine busi- 
ness, the report of -the nominating committee, and the 
election and installation of officers. The place of the 
next annual meeting was left in the hands of the execu- 
tive committee. 

The nominating committee’s report was accepted, and 
the following are the officers of the association for the 
ensuing year: president, W. E. Clow, Jr., James B. 
Clow & Sons, Chicago; first vice-president, W. M. Den- 
nison, Braman, Dow & Company, Boston; second vice- 
president, L. J. Merkel, The Merkel Brothers Company, 





Cincinnati; secretary-treasurer, George D. Mcllvaine, 
Pittsburgh; executive committee, J. J. McArdle, Mc- 
Ardle & Cooney, Philadelphia; Isidor Weil, Weil-McLain 
Company, Chicago; J. A. Vann, Young & Vann Supply 
Co., Birmingham; A. L. Taylor, McMann & Taylor Co., 
New York; Francis J. Baker, George H. Tay Company, 
San Francisco; H. W. Strong, The Strong, Carlisle & 
Hammond Co., Cleveland; G. H. Gorton, W. B. Young 
Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo.; and Murray W. Sales, 
Murray W. Sales Company, Detroit. The following are 
the members of the advisory board for the ensuing 
year: L. C. Huesmann, Central Supply Co., Indianapo- 
lis; W. M. Pattison, The W. M. Pattison Supply Co., 
Cleveland; and Guilford R. Adams, Samuel Sloan & Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Manufacturers at Pipe and Supplies Convention 


Algeo, H. M., American Pin Co., Chicago; Allonier, H. R., 
Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati; Alter, L. W. Scott, American 
Tool Works Co., Cincinnati; Anderson, James R., Lunken- 
— Co., Cincinnati; Applebee, M. J., Jarecki Mfg. Co., 
Drie. 

Badger, Charles W., Birmingham Mch. & Fdry. Co., Chi- 
cago; Bateman, J. G., National Tube Co., New York; Beding- 
field, Mallory, Chicago Nipple Mfg. Co., Baltimore; Beirn, 
M. J., American Radiator Co., Buffalo; Benjamin, O. P., 
Capitol Brass Works, Detroit; Bird, Alford, J., The Grinnel 
Co., Inc., Warren; Bishop, C. H., Sanitary & Heating En- 
gineering, Chicago; Blower, William B., Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., New York; Bostwick, G. W., Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., Detroit; Bradley, Wm. K., Somerville Iron Wks., 
Chicago; Brecht, W. A., Krupp Foundry Co., Lansdale, Pa.; 
Brecht, W. A., J. B. Wise, Inc., Watertown; Brennan, Martin 
A., Garrison Brass & Machine Wks., New York; Brewton, W. 
G., C. A. Miller Co., New York; Brigham, E. V., Kalamazoo 
San. Mfg. Co., Kalamazoo; Brightman, L. M., Grinnell Co., 
Inc., Providence; Brown, Chas. A., Lunkenheimer Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Brown, W. W., Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., At- 
lanta; Browne, R. T., Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Pitts- 
burgh; Burkart, W. J., Pittsburgh Engineering Co., Jean- 
nette; Bush, T. G., Jr., Somerville Iron Works, Chattanooga; 
Byrd, Wm. M., Jr., Hammond, Byrd Iron Co., Chicago. 

Calvin, C. E., Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown; 
Cartwright, G. P., S. S. Fretz, Jr. & Co., Philadelphia; Cham- 
berlin, Willard, Standard San. Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh; Christo- 
pher, G. W., Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown; 
Clark, Chas. J., D. T. Williams Valve Co., Cincinnati; Clark, 
Harry E., Kohler Co., Pittsburgh; Cline, A. H., Jr., U. S. 
Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh; Cochrane, W. C., Detroit 
Brass & Mall. Wks., Detroit; Collier, W. E., Republic Iron 
& Steel Co., Cleveland; Collins, A. B., Stockham Pipe & 
Fittings Co., Brooklyn; Collins, Fletcher, A. M. Byers Co., 
Cleveland; Collins, H. W., Walworth Mfg. Co., Kewanee, III.; 
Collings, R., Germain Brothers, Saginaw, Mich.; Corby, Frank 
F., Steel & Tube Co. of America, Chicago; Corby, W. E., 
Mark Mfg. Co., St. Louis; Craig, H. W., Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., Chicago; Cromb, Charles W., Charles W. Cromb 
Co., Philadelphia; Cronin, John A., MILL SUPPLIES, Chicago; 
Cross, Harold A., U. S. Sanitary Mfg. Co., Chicago; Crotsly, 
A. W., Wheeling Steel Corp., Chicago. 

Dalzell, S. L., The Ohio Injector Co., Wadsworth, 0O.; 
Davis, W. C., The Ohio Injector Co., Wadsworth, O.; Davis, 
W. A., Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., New York; Dee, Wm. 
E., Wm. E. Dee Co., Chicago; David, Charles, Sanitary & 
Heating Engineering, Chicago; Devine, Wm., Jr., Thomas 
Maddock’s Sons Co., Trenton; Dickson, E. J., Jones & Laugh- 
lin “7 Co., Pittsburgh; Dobbins, T. Munroe, Camden Pot- 
tery Co. 


Eckhouse, E. A., Central Brass Mfg. Co., Cleveland; Eg- 
bert, D. R., Eichel, M. C., Steel & Tube Co. of America, 
Chicago; Elliot, C. R., Spang, Chalfant & Co. (Chicago Of.), 
Pittsburgh; English, F. M., Reading Iron Co., Reading; En- 
right, Frank J., “Power,” McGraw Hill Co., New York. 


Faherty, Phil J., Lambertville Pottery Co., Lambertville, 
N. J.; Farrar, C. W., Excelso Specialty Wks., Inc., Buffalo; 
Feldman, W. H., John Wood Mfg. Co., Conshohocken; Flem- 
ing, J. E., National Tube Co., New York; Fitzgerald, Jas. S., 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co., Chicago; Forsyth, D. R., E. C. 
Atkins & Co., Savannah; Foster, R. C., Stockham Pipe & 
Fittings Co., Birmingham; Fournier, Chas. T., Knott Mfg. 
Co., Tell City, Ind.; Fox, H. K., Grabler Mfg. Co., Cleveland; 
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Foy, Norman W., Republic Iron & Steel Co., Buffalo; Fulton, 


L. B., Standard San. Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Gannon, J. W., “X” Laboratories, New York; Gullette, H. 
N., J. A. Cochrane Brass Mfg. Co., Cleveland; Godley, F. B., 
McGraw-Hill Co. (Publishers), New York; Gott, A. F., R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Co., Chicago; Graham, E. J., National 
Tube Co., Chicago; Grann, W. E., Peerless Foundry Co., 
Pittsburgh; Griffin, R. A., Reading Iron Co., Chicago; Groff, 
). T., Jefferson Union Co., Lexington, Mass.; Gurr, W. W., 


R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Chicago; Gross, Nels, Wolff 
Mfg. Corp., Chicago. 

Hall, J. A., Jr., A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh; Hallett, H. 
B., Pittsburgh Valve & Fittings Co., Barberton; Hammond, 


Horace, Hammond-Byrd Iron Co., Birmingham; Hardcastle, 
J. D., Spang, Chalfant & Co., Pittsburgh; Harper, H. E., 
Burlington Brass Wks., Burlington, Wis.; Harte, Harry, 
Speakman Co., Wilmington; Heatherton, J. M., The Plumbers 
Trade Journal, New York; Heatherton, L. N., The Plumbers 
Trade Journal, New York; Hedges, Jas. R., Casey-Hedges 
Co., Chattanooga; Hedgeman, H. H., The Central Foundry 
Co., Chicago; Huggins, Wm. L., Topeka, Kan.; Hillman, 
R. W . U. S. Radiator Corp., Detroit; Hoffman, Geo. E., 
The Trenton Potteries Co., Trenton; Hood, W. M., Lunken- 
heimer Co., Cincinnati; Hook, N. M., Peerless Foundry Co., 
Pittsburgh; Hoy, John F., Pittsburgh Valve & Fittings Co., 
Barberton; Huckins, L. C., Jarecki Mfg. Co., Erie; Ingals, 
W. F., Central Tube Co., Pittsburgh; Ireland, C. E., Detroit 
Brass & Mal. Wks., Detroit. 

Jackson, W. A., Walworth Mfg. Co., 
W. T., The Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield; Jardine, R. R., Na- 
tional Tube Co.; Jarecki, Carl A., Jarecki Mfg. Co., Erie; 
Jenks, L. B., Pittsburgh Valve & Fittings Co., Barberton; 
Jenness, E. L., John Wood Mfg. Co., Conshohocken; Johnson, 
Chas. B., Penberthy Injector Co., Detroit; Johnston, L. M., 
A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh; Jones, Dwight, The Crown 
Pipe & Fdry. Co., Jackson, O.; Jupp, Alfred J., The Lunken- 
heimer Co., Cincinnati. 

Keane, E. B., Walworth Mfg. Co., Boston; Keeney, F. P., 
Domestic Engineering, Chicago; Kehoe, A. J., Ohio Brass 
Co., Mansfield; Jelly, J. A., Iron City San. Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh; Kennedy, J. J., National Tube Co., Pittsburgh; Ken- 
nish, C. E., National Tube Co., Pittsburgh; Kennedy, C. W., 
National Tube Co., St. Louis; Kerr, R. B., Jr., Ohio Brass 
Co., Mansfield; Kerr, W. P., Walworth Mfg. Co., Boston; 
Keveney, Albert F., Plumbers Trade Journal, New York; 
Kinnear, L. R., Randle Mfg. Co., Milwaukee; Kinsey, Boyden, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Cincinnati; Klein, H. H., 
Central Brass Mfg. Co., Cleveland; Kleinman, H. J., Central 
Tube Co., Philadelphia; Kuhns, W. L., Kuhns Brothers, 
Dayton. 

LaFleur, L. C., Wm. Heap & Sons, 
Lally, A. M., National Tube Co., Pittsburgh; Lally, C. V., 
National Tube Co., Detroit; Langston, Arthur C., Jenkins 
Brothers, Columbia, Tenn.; Lawther, G. M., Biddle Purchas- 
ing Co.; Leahy, John J., Illinois Malleable Iron Co., Chicago; 
LeCompte, Wm., G., Jenkins Brothers, 80 White St., New 
York; Lee, W. Arthur, Plumbers Trade Journal, New York; 
Leslie, H. A., Central Tube Co., Chicago; Linderblad, A. E., 
Chicago; Longwell, John W., Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Cincinnati; Lord, Herbert T., Detroit Lubricator Co., De- 
troit; Lutz, Geo. A., Detroit Brass & Mall. Wks., Detroit. 

McClaron, M. F., Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling; Mc- 
Clelland, S. V., A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh; McClure, John 
F., Hammond-Byrd Iron Co., New York; McDonald, J. E., 
The Iron Age, Cincinnati; McIlvaine, John S., Thos. Mad- 
dock’s Sons Co., Trenton; McKinley, C. S., Republic Iron & 
Steel Co.; Manning, Wm. E., Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., Youngstown; Marshall, W. J., Merchant Plumber & 
Fitter, New York; Mattern, H. F., Reading Iron Co., Read- 
ing; Mayfield, W. F., W. F. Mayfield Co., Birmingham; 
Mehaffey, Cliff, Speakman Co., Wilmington; Meister, E. G. 
K., Meyer, C. F., Iron City San. Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh; 
Meyers, W. B., Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati; Miller, H. L., 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., St. Louis; Mittleman, Wm., 
Cohoes Rolling Mills Co., Cohoes, N. Y.; Moon, S. H., Stand- 
ard San. Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh; Moore, John E., Trenton 
Potteries Co., Trenton; Morrison, F. A., Mason Regulator 
Co., Boston; Morrow, H. G., Central Tube Co., Pittsburgh; 
Murphy, J. B., Kohler Co., Chicago; Murphy, Frank P., J. 
J. Ryan & Co., Chicago; Murray, E. L., Ohio Brass Co., 
Chicago. 

Neal, Wm. B., Somerville Iron Works, Chicago; Neblett, 
Charles, Reading Iron Co., Reading; Nelson, Henry P., Na- 
tional Tube Co., Atlanta; Nettleton, H. E., Mark Mfg. Co.; 
Newton, Frank G., U. S. Sanitary Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 

Oliver, W. H., Republic Iron & Steel Co., New York; Or- 
rison, C. J.,. Hammond Byrd Iron Co., Chicago. 


Boston; Jameson, 


Grand Haven, Mich.; 
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Paulscraft, Wm. B., R. K. Carter & Co., New York; Pentz, 
E. B., Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling; Peters, F. W., Wm. 
B. Scaife & Sons Co., Pittsburgh; Phillips, Arthur, Chicago 
Nipple Mfg. Co., Chicago; Phillips, Lewis, Chicago Nipple 
Mfg. Co., Chicago; Pierce, E. P., National‘ Tube Co., St. 
Louis; Powers, C. S., Republic Iron & Steel Co., Detroit; 
Purdy, J. D., Jr., Spang, Chalfant & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh. 

Richardson, H. E., Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Phila- 
delphia; Richardson, H. H., Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
St. Louis; Rooney, E. S., Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Pittsburgh; Root, A. K., American Radiator Co., Buffalo; 
Rothwell, Lou, American Pin Co., Waterbury; Russell, W. 
A., W. A. Russell & Co., New York; Sanborn, E. W., Chi- 
cago; Saunders, H. C., American Fdry. & Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis; Scaife, C. T., Peerless Heater Co., Pittsburgh; 
Schoekel, Julius, Walworth Mfg. Co.; Scherer, A. F., Wheel- 
ing Steel Corp., Cincinnati; Schutz, B. A., Central Foundry 
Co., Chicago; Scofield, C. E., Wheeling Steel Corp., New 
York; Seward, P. H., Richmond Radiator Corp., New York; 
Sheette, H. C., Pittsburgh Valve & Fittings Co., Barberton; 
Skinner, M. B., M. B. Skinner Co., Chicago; Slanter, C. H., 
The Ohio Heater Co., Columbus; Smith, Fred W., Plumbers 
Trade Journal, New York; Smith, H. E., Wheeling Steel 
Corp., Atlanta; Smith, R. H., E. Stebbins Mfg. Co., Spring- 
field, Mass.; Smythe, David, Central Tube Co., Pittsburgh; 
Snelnie, Paul A., Pittsburgh Valve & Fit. Co., Barberton; 
Starke, W. H., Central Foundry Co., (41 E. 42 St.), New 
York; Steiner, Oscar G., National Tube Co., New Orleans; 
Steneck, J. R., Illinois Malleable Iron Co., Chicago; Stern, 
E. R., The Morgan Brass Mfg. Co., Cleveland; Stinson, Tom- 
my, Detroit Range Boil. & Steel Bar. Co., Detroit; Stockham, 
D. W., Stockham Pipe & Fittings Co., Birmingham; Straus- 
ner, G. B., Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Philadelphia; 
Stuart, G. G., Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Cleveland; 
Sutcliffe, Frank, John Wood Mfg. Co., Conshohocken; Sutter, 
L. P., Mark Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 

Teagen, J. C., Honeywell Heating Spec. Co., Wabash, Ind.; 
Thompson, Cliff, Kalamazoo San. Mfg. Co., Kalamazoo; 
Thompson, Lane, Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati; Thompson, 
W. M., J. B. Wise, Inc., Chicago; Tilden, L. W., Capitol Brass 
Wks., Detroit; Titus, W. G., Reading Iron Co., Reading; Todd, 
C. C., Anniston Soil Pipe Co., Chicago; Tucker, J. O., Wheel- 
ing Steel Corp., Detroit. 

Uhl, Frank L., Detroit Brass & Mfg. Co., Detroit. 

Van Buren, R. H., Morency-Van Buren Mfg. Co., Sturgis, 
Mich. 

Walker, A. E., Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown; 
Wallace, Lew. E., Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Cleveland; 
Watson, Boyd, Spang, Chalfant & Co., Inc., New York; Wat- 
son, C. W., Walworth Mfg. Co., Kewanee, IIl.; Watson, 
Walter E., Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown; 
Weaver, James S., Central Tube Co., Pittsburgh; Wedge, 
L. B., Walworth Mfg. Co., Kewanee, Ill.; Weir, Donald, Jef- 
ferson Union Co., Lexington, Mass.; Westfall, H. D., Wheel- 
ing Steel Corp., Wheeling; White, Edward S., Thermal Ap- 
pliance Co., New York; White, F. G., M. B. Skinner Co., 
Chicago; Wilkerson, L. L., Ohio Brass Co., Philadelphia; Wil- 
son, H. B., American Pin Co., Waterbury; Wolcott, Paul E., 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown; Wood, J. M., 
Waterbury Co., New York; Worcester, Edward, Jr., National 
Tube Co., St. Louis; Worcester, Francis, Spang, Chalfant & 
Co., Inc., Pittsburgh; Wright, Hal F., Wright Mfg. Co., 
Lisbon, O. 

Yardley, New York. 


JOBBERS AT PIPE AND SUPPLIES CONVENTION 


Adams, Guilford R., Samuel Sloan & Co., Rochester; An- 
drews, H. L., Anchor Sanitary Co., Pittsburgh. 

Baker, W. H., N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co., St. Louis; Balderston, 
Geo. M., Warren, Balderston & Co., Trenton; Barrett, Ws. Bi 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Columbus; Bates, J. M., Moore- 
Handley Hdwe. Co., Birmingham; Blatchford, Paul, Central 
Supply Association, Chicago; Blatchford, C. L., Central Sup- 
ply Association, Chicago; Bellman, R. M., Shaw-Kendall Eng. 
Co., Toledo; Bevis, H. A., Cummings, Bevis & Levan, Lan- 
caster; Blum, W. S., Georgia Supply Co., Savannah; Bogart, 
G. S., A. Harvey’s Sons Mfg. Co., Detroit; Bond, Fred J., 
Bond Supply Company, Kalamazoo; Boone, E. S., W. D. Allen 
Mfg. Co., Chicago; Boswell, Chas. H., Aird-Don Company, 
Troy; Bowman, A. H., Bowman Supply & Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh; Brennan, J. J., Central Supply Co., Indianapolis; 
Bride, J. H., Bride, Grimes & Co., Lawrence; Brown, M. G., 
Murray W. Sales & Co., Detroit; Bryar, W. B., Bailey-Farrell 
Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh; Bullock, H. D., Ohio Plumbers Supply 


Farnham, Jenkins Brothers, 


Co., Toledo; Butterfield, H. A., Sav ‘annah Supply Co., Sa- 
vannah. 
Calhoun, J. A., Merrimack Valley Supply Co., Lowell; Cal- 
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lan, Tom, Peck Brothers & Co., New Haven; Case, Edw. W., 
W. A. Case & Son Mfg. Co., Buffalo; Cole, Lester F., Geo. H. 
Cole Supply Co., Troy; Clow, W. E., Jr., James B. Clow & 
Sons, Chicago; Cooley, E. L., Michigan Supply Co., Lansing; 
Culbert, I. T., J. K. Larkin & Co., Inc., New York. 

Dengel, F. R., F. R. Dengel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee; Dennison, 
M. W., Braman, Dow & Co., Boston; Deschauer, O. J., S. 
Deschauer Co., Chicago; Dibley, F. K., Hoffman & Billings 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee; Disosway, J. J., Cotton States Belting 
& Sup. Co., Atlanta; Dittmar, J. W., F. W. Heitman Co., 
Houston; Donovan, R. J., R. J. Donovan Co. of N. Y., New 
York; Dreher, Phil A., The Dreher Sup. Co., Columbus. 

EKitel, Earl E., Ryerson & Co. (took over Cin. I. & S.), 
Cincinnati. 

Feely, James P., Jr., The Taylor Supply Co., Detroit; 
Fell, Chester W., W. A. Case & Son Mfg. Co., Buffalo; Fer- 
guson, V. S., U. S. Water & Steam Sup. Co., Kansas City; 
Fitzpatrick, W. A., Jr., M. J. Gibbons Sup. Co., Dayton; Ford, 
Charles A., Whitney & Ford, Chicago; Frey, J. P., Central 
Supply Co., Minneapolis; Frey, P. J., Central Supply Co., 
Minneapolis. 

Galloup, J. A., Galloup Pipe & Supply Co., Battle Creek; 
Gamwell, R. H., Robbins, Gamwell & Co., Pittsfield; Gib- 
bons, M. J., Jr., M. J. Gibbons Supply Co., Dayton; Gorton, 
Geo. H., W. B. Young Supply Co., Kansas City; Griewisch, 
A. H., Bayley Heating Sup. Co., Milwaukee; Grimes, E. Eben, 
Bride, Grimes & Co., Lawrence; Grunnood, A. E., Warren, 
Balderston & Co., Trenton; Gundlach, H. J., The Mine & 
Smelter Sup. Co., Denver. 

Hand, W. C., The Knapp Supply Co., Union City; Hanson, 
W. C., E. G. Shafer & Co., Washington; Harvey, Geo. G., 
A. Harvey’s Sons Mfg. Co., Detroit; Haslam, J. H., Georgia 
Supply Co., Savannah; Helm, P. R., Pratt-Gilbert Co., Phoe- 
nix; Hermes, N. A., Western Plumbing Supply Co., Chicago; 
Higinbotham, N. J., Fred Adee Corp., New York; Hinz, A. G., 
The Luetkemeyer Co., Cleveland; Hofacker, F. J., Evansville 
Supply Co., Evansville; Huesmann, L. C., Central Supply Co., 
Indianapolis; Hunting, C. E., The Hunting Co., Rochester. 

Johndrow, A. B., Marshall-Wells Company, Duluth; Jones, 
E. W., W. M. Pattison Sup. Co., Cleveland; Johnson, J. D., Jr., 
J.D. Johnson Co., Inc., Philadelphia; Johnson, R. H., Williams 
Hardware Co., Clarksburg; Jones, L. G., Central Supply Co., 
Indianapolis; Jones W. C., John Simmons Co., New York; 
Jones, W. R., Chas. Millar & Son Co., Binghamton; Jost, 
Albert C., Fort Pitt Supply Co., Pitsburgh. 

Kellogg, C. V., The Kellogg Mackay Co., Chicago; Kiefaber, 
W. H., The W. H. Kiefaber Co., Dayton; Kinkaid, H. R., 
LeValley, McLeod, Kinkaid Co., Elmira; Kinsey, Warren, 
Kinsey & Mahler Co., Peoria; Klinger, A. E., The South Bend 
Supply Co., South Bend; Korndoerfer, Fred, S. C. Moore Co., 
New York; Kretschmer, F. N., Kretschmer Mfg. Co., Dubuque. 

Lees, James R., Hendrie & Bolthoff M. & S. Co., Denver; 
Lehman, S. A., National Mill Supply Co., Fort Wayne; 
Leighton, E., Leighton Supply Co., Fort Dodge; Liles 
Robert, Woodward, Wight & Co., Ltd., New Orleans; Long, 
C. W., Bailey Farrell Mfg. Co., Huntington; Lowe, George, 
Mine & Smelter Sup. Co., Denver; Lueck, A. F., Hoelscher 
Brothers, Chicago. 

McArdle, James J., McArdle & Cooney, Inc., Philadelphia; 
McEwen, J. C., The Davies Supply Co., Chicago; McKinnon, 
J. H., The Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville; Macfarlane, 
D., A. M. Morton & Co., Boston; Marshall, A. C., Lincoln 
Iron Works, Rutland; Marshall, H. W., Cambridge Plumbing 
Sup. Co., Cambridge; May, James S., May Supply Co., An- 
derson; Mead, R. C., Henion & Hubbell, Chicago; Merkel, 
A. A., The Merkel Bros. Co., Cincinnati; Merkel, Louis J., 
The Merkel Bros. Co., Cincinnati; Messer, James A., James 
A. Messer & Co., Inc., Washington; Meyer, H. F., The Wal- 
worth Ohio Co., Cleveland; Miedel, Alfred, The Roekel Co., 
Zanesville; Millar, Charles, Charles Millar & Son Co., Utica; 
Morris, C. C., Williams Hardware Co., Clarksburg; Morris, 
E. A., Detroit Lead Pipe Wks., Detroit; Morris, E. A., Mer- 
rimack Valley Supply Co., Lowell; Murdock, John G., Jr., 
The Murdock Mfg. & Sup. Co., Cincinnati; Murdock, 
Kelso, The Murdock Mfg. & Sup. Co., Cincinnati; Murdock, 
R. J., The Murdock Mfg. & Sup. Co., Cincinnati. 

Nelson, H. O., Nelson Company, Detroit; Nichol, Thos., 
Thos. J. Nichol Co., Cincinnati; Nilke, John H., Anchor Pipe 
& Sup. Co., Detroit; Norton, T. J., Bailey-Farrell Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

O’Fallon, M. J., The M. J. O’Fallon Sup. Co., Denver; 
Orem, John H., Jr., Carey Machinery & Sup. Co., Baltimore. 

Pattison, C. V., The W. M. Pattison Sup. Co., Cleveland; 
Pattison, W. M., The W. M. Pattison Sup. Co., Cleveland; 
Parnall, C. A., Ryerson & Co., Cincinnati; Payne, E. W., 
Inland Supply Co., Danville, Ill.; Peabody, Frank M., The 
Ohio Plumbers Sup. Co., Toledo; Pearsall, R. E., James 
McGraw, Inc., Richmond; Peden, D. D., Peden Iron & Steel 


Co., Houston; Puckett, E. W., Fort Wayne Oil & Sup. Co., 
Fort Wayne; Puchta, George, The Queen City Sup. Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

Rathfuss, Chas. F., W. V. Egbert & Co., Inc., Newark; 
Riddle, H. H., George Worthington Co., Cleveland; Rivitz, 
Charles, C. Rivitz Co., Cleveland; Rogers, C. H., Scioto Valley 
Sup. Co., Columbus; Ross, W. W., Scioto Valley Sup. Co., 
Columbus; Ryerson, T. L., W. D. Allen Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Sales, Murray W., Murray W. Sales Co., Detroit; Salzman, 
George, Jr., D. L. Hamill Co., Buffalo; Schlingman, M. W., 
American Plumbing Supply Co., Toledo; Sharp, W. W., The 
Mill & Mine Sup. Co., Akron; Shurtleff, Wm. H., Brown- 
Wales Co., Boston; Skinner, Lewis E., Ryerson & Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Sinclear, John., Speakman Company, Wilmington; 
Smith, Alvin M., Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond; Smith, 
H. A., Thos. J. Nichol Co., Cincinnati; Smith, H. H., Strong, 
Carlisle & Hammond Co., Cleveland; Smith, James S., Hen- 
drie & Bolthoff M. & S. Co., Denver; Smith, Raymond L., 
John Simmons Co., New York; Smith, W. H., The W. M. 
Pattison Sup. Co., Cleveland; Smith, W. H., Jr., The W. M. 
Pattison Sup. Co., Cleveland; Speakman, Harry E., Speak- 
man Co., Wilmington; Steffens, Fred H., Hardware & Supply 
Co., Akron; Stehle, W. L., The Columbus Sup. Co., Columbus; 
Stafford, Irving, The Welker Supply Co., Cleveland; Stough- 
ton, A. G., Midwest Piping & Sup. Co., St. Louis. 

Tate, R. A., Utica Plumbing Sup. Co., Utica; Taylor, Allen, 
L., McMann & Taylor Co., New York; Terwilliger, F. W., 
American Plumbers Sup. Co., Toledo; Timberlake, F. B., 
Biggs Pump & Sup. Co., Lafayette; Tobin, J. T., Ford & Ken- 
dig Co., Philadelphia; Todd, W. T., Somers, Fitler & Todd 
Co., Pittsburgh; Tschopik, J. D., Standard San. Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

Utz, David E., W. A. Case & Son Mfg. Co., Buffalo. 

Vann, J. A., Young & Vann Sup. Co., Birmingham; Van 
Voorhis, R. Clay, The Universal Sup. Co., Newark. 

Washburn, John E., Washburn-Garfield Co., Worcester; 
Weil, I., Weil-McLain Co., Chicago; Weiland, C. C., Central 
Supply Co., Indianapolis; Willoughby, H., Scioto Valley Sup. 
Co., Columbus; Wilson, W. S., Central Supply Co., Indian- 
apolis. 

~~ 


AS DODGE EDITOR VIEWS IT 


Believes Advertisements Are Good News, a Time Saver, Educa- 
tional and an Important Service to Readers 


W. W. French, editor, The Dodge Idea, house organ of 
the Dodge Manufacturing Corporation, in an editorial 
in his April issue, expresses himself on the subject of 
advertising as follows: 

“Every advertisement in this paper is good news. It 
tells you something you want to know about a product you 
may need now without knowing it, or that you need and 
know it but do not realize that it is so easy to find. 

“The readers of The Dodge Idea in 91 per cent of the 
cases read the advertising. The other 9 per cent are 
missing something good; they are passing up a service 
that responsible concerns are paying for in order that 
they may be thoroughly sold on a product that merits 
their consideration. 

“Of course the 9 per cent that don’t read the adver- 
tising have a reason. It may be good, but it is prob- 
ably not so good. They don’t look at advertising as part 
of a service that the manufacturer is giving them. Yet, 
it is an important service. Supposing you wanted some- 
thing and wanted it bad. Where would you look? Prob- 
ably in your trade paper. Naturally, you would expect 
to find it. But, supposing you didn’t. How much time 
would you lose by finding it through inquiry? Get the 
idea? ; 

“Publishers today are urging their advertisers to tell 
their complete story through the advertising pages; 
daily, more advertisers are using pages instead of inch 
space, because they believe it will help you more in 
deciding on the right equipment for your needs. Adver- 
tising is used to get business, of course, but it is educa- 
tional and helpful as well as a time saver. Look at it 
as a valuable service, which in fact it is, and refer to it 
constantly.” 
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Big Machine Tool Business Built on Service 


Herberts Machinery & Supply Company Began Business in a Tiny 
Store in Los Angeles Eight Years Ago and Today Ranks as Leader 


Herberts Machinery & Supply Co., Los Angeles, 
proudly boasts of its standing as the “largest machine 
tool merchants in the west,” and backs up its claim by 
carrying in stock in its main store in Los Angeles and 
its branch at San Francisco several hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of lathes, milling machines, shapers, drill- 
ing machines, grinders, screw machines, turret lathes 
and other machine tools. Yet this enterprising house 
has attained its present standing in the trade in a trifle 
less than eight years. A study of the company’s history 





HERBERTS’ LOS ANGELES STORE 


illustrates what can be done by proper organization built 
around a watchword, “Service,” for it is upon the latter 
that the business has truly been built. 

It was in July, 1915, that C. A. Herberts decided that 
the time had come to launch a real machine tool selling 
business, and having made the decision he followed it 
up. The first store, to use Mr. Herbert’s own descrip- 
tion, “was not much larger than a soap box.” It was 
logated at 906 South Los Angeles street. The next two 
steps in the expansion program illustrate the rapidity 
of the company’s growth, for within 30 days after rent- 
ing the first quarters, Mr. Herberts acquired the adjoin- 
ing store, and after 60 days he occupied the corner store. 
Again six or eight months later, he rented the building 
at 405 East Third street, and a year afterwards rented 
a corner store at 401 East Third street. Six months 
later he acquired the floor above. Then in 1921 more 
space was necessary and the building at 403 East ,Third 
street was acquired, the partitions were knocked out, 
and the entire building was remodeled, so that today 
the company occupies approximately 17,600 square feet 
of floor space. 

Four years ago the company’s first store in San Fran- 
cisco was opened at 168 Second street, but here, too, the 
quarters were soon too small, and in the fall of 1920 a 
new building was erected at 140 First street, on the 
corner of Minna street. It is a two-story and basement 
structure, with all modern features and equipped with 
the latest handling devices. 

In November, 1917, the business was incorporated. 
C. A. Herberts is president and general manager, Charles 
E. Moore vice-president and secretary, and B. J. Flan- 
agan treasurer and manager of the San Francisco store. 

Believing that there must be a lesson for other mill 
supply houses in the achievement of the Herberts com- 
pany, MILL SUPPLIES made inquiry both from the com- 
pany and from other sources. 

Charles E. Moore, secretary of the company, was asked 
what, in his opinion, was the determining factor in the 


success of the business. Here is his reply: 

“There is probably no other one factor which has 
played so important a part in the success of the Herberts 
Machinery & Supply Company as service. Service has 
been the watchword of this company since its inception 
eight years ago, and it is the motto of our organization 
today. 

“This service begins when the prospective machine 
tool customer enters our door, or when our representa- 
tive first calls upon the machine tool user. Because a 
machine or an attachment sold by us has been delivered 
and paid for in full, we do not feel that we are relieved 
trom giving the same service that we would give if we 
had only received a partial payment. 

“We are filling the space between the machine tool 
manufacturer and the machine tool user. In giving serv- 
ice to the machine tool manufacturer, we endeavor to 
act as his direct representative, zealously guarding his 
interests as though we were in his direct employ. In 
giving service to the machine tool user, we endeavor to 
act as his purchasing agent, recommending to the cus- 
tomer that machine which we feel best adapted to meet 
his individual requirements, and one which will make 
him the largest returns on his investment. 

“We have a service department in charge of competent, 
practical machinists and demonstrators. On every ma- 
chine we sell we are ready to have one of our demon- 
strators give instructions to the customer in the opera- 
tion of this machine, and assist him in putting it on a 
practical working basis in his shop. This service, of 
course, is free to all customers, and applies to every 
machine we sell. 

“We operate an engineering and designing department 
in which the customer’s problems are gone over care- 
fully, and recommendations made as to the proper 
machine and tooling for doing his particular class of 





SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH STORE 


work. In this way we can save, in almost every instance, 
the time necessary to receive this information from the 
East, and also save the expense necessary to send parts 
and blue prints back to the eastern factories. Each and 
every person connected with the organization is a ma- 
chine tool expert.” 

J. E. Andress, secretary, Barnes Drill Co., Rockford, 
Ill., one of the companies represented by the Herberts 
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A Step Forward! 


On June 1st we begin manufacturing 








Look at These Prices 


ae oe 


in our new plant at Laurel Hill, 
N. Y., where greatly increased facil- 


ities with the most modern units and The Service 


procedure will provide a standard- 


ized product to satisfy every con- Behind a Sidney Lathe 


sumer need. 


acenbneprsegvinensensatintnd 1130.00 


There’s a great deal more to the making of a machine 
than the mere assembling of the parts. Continued serv- 


ice is a big factor,—and that depends upon design, plus 
LONG ISLAND BROOMS and BRUSHES the “stuff” that goes into the machine, which includes 
the brain power of the men who build it. 
are the result of rigid adherence to 


° Medium 
essentials in manufacture and mar- Sidney Pattern Lathes 


keting and as such offer dealers a are the product of much careful thinking and planning 
profit in time, money and prestige. to work out special features which enable them to 
deliver maximum service at a minimum cost. 


You'll find the facts very 


Long Island Broom W nee eee 
aes . Norks The Sidney Machine Tool Co. 


Dept. 606 Sidney, Ohio 














Look to your Hoists— 


Their adaptability to your work and ease of 
operation affect your labor costs materially. 


When selecting hoists for your mill or factory, 
consider the Wright High Speed Hoist or the 
Wright Screw Hoist. 


Each is a leader in its class. 
The Wright High Speed Hoist permits rapid 
hoisting with a minimum of effort and absolute 


safety. 


The Wright Screw Hoist gives the slow, steady 
pull required for many types of work. 











When you order hoists—always make it Wright. 





Our catalog shows a complete line. 


Shall we SEND it to you? 


IGEN: 


MARKFACTURING 
COMPANY 
LEON OID 
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organization, substantiates the company’s claim. He 
says: “Not until last summer did we have a full appre- 
ciation of the fact that the Herberts Machinery & Supply 
Company is actually the largest machine tool merchant 











INSIDE VIEW—NOTE THE QUANTITY OF HANGERS 


in the West. We are convinced after a visit to all the 
leading cities on the Pacific Coast and throughout the 
West, including Canada, and returning via the southern 
route, including Denver and Kansas City. In our judg- 
ment, there isn’t a house west of the Mississippi, with 
a possible exception of one or two in St. Louis, dealing 
exclusively in machine tools, which may be considered 
nearly as large as Herberts. They have by far the 
largest and finest display rooms and warehouses in Los 
Angeles that may be found on the Pacific Coast, and 
there probably is nothing surpassing them in this coun- 
try, outside of the city of Chicago.” 

W. E. Whipp, secretary and treasurer, The Monarch 
Machine Tool Co., Sidney, Ohio, furnished the following 
interesting information on what factors entered into the 
phenomenal rise of the Herberts organization: “We have 
known C. A. Herberts and his organization since they 
started in business in 1915, and we are quite sure that 








ANOTHER VIEW OF ONE OF THE MACHINERY FLOORS 


Mr. Herberts would be entirely too modest to tell you 
the real secret of the success of his company. He started 
in business after years of experience with some of the 
largest machine tool houses in the United States and 
Europe. He started in on his own account with but 








$450 in cash, a second-hand Ford automobile and a 
determination that knows no failure. It is this deter- 
mination that has made the success with which he has 
met in building up the biggest machine tool house in the 
West. Mr. Herberts has surrounded himself with young 
men who must be as ambitious and as hard working as 
he is, otherwise they would not find a home in his organ- 
ization. If there is any one thing that has made for 
the success of the Herberts company more than anything 
else, it is being on the job day and night, working 
while their competitors are sleeping, and having a deter- 
mination which will not take ‘no’ for an answer. Every 
member of the organization studies salesmanship as it 
is applied in selling machine tools. Every member of 
the organization is greatly interested in the success of 
the company through a profit-sharing plan which Mr. 
Herberts has worked out.” 

George R. Woods, sales manager, R. S. Stokvis & Sons, 
Inc., New York, another of the manufacturers whose 
views were sought relative to the reason for the excep- 
tional success of the Herberts organization, says: ‘‘We 
attribute their success in a large measure to the fact 
that they are endowed with considerable vision. We 
know of one excellent demonstration of this statement. 
Two years ago an opportunity to do something unusual 
in the machine tool business was afforded all the dealers 
on the Pacific Coast. We believe some of the other deal- 
ers saw the opportunity, but Herberts were the only ones 
who acted on it, and as a result of that action, we believe 
they gave their sales a most decided impetus, so much so 
that they have made some money for themselves, and 
have become solidly entrenched with the machine tool 
users in their territory. In conclusion, we would repeat 
the old aphorism that ‘an organization is but the length- 
ened shadow of the man at the top.’”’ 


ter 


TO BUILD NEW WESTERN PLANT 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., to Have New and Larger Quarters 
for its Seattle Warehouse and Branch 

Negotiations have just been completed whereby Henry 
Disston & Sons, Inc., leases through the Seattle Port 
Commission from the State of Washington, a site at 
Fourth Avenue South and Massachusetts Street for the 
erection of a new building for their Seattle Branch. 
The site leased is well located and has a convenient har- 
bor location. 

The Disston Company established headquarters for its 
West Coast business at Seattle several years ago. Since 
that time, other branches have been established at Port- 
land, Oregon, and San Francisco. The new building to be 
erected in Seattle has become necessary because of the 
need for larger quarters to take care of Disston’s grow- 
ing business in this section. 

According to officials of the company, immediate plans 
call for a building to be erected on the site just leased in 
Seattle, to contain a modern, up-to-date repair shop and 
factory, a warehouse, showrooms and offices. 

In its present location, the Disston Seattle branch is 
one of the largest of its kind in the Pacific Northwest. 
All kinds of special saws and equipment for Pacific 
Coast needs are manufactured, and a complete knife 
manufacturing plant is operated in connection with this 
branch. In addition to this, stocks of mill products 
manufactured at the home factory in Philadelphia are 
earried for distribution throughout the Northwest. The 
building of new quarters, therefore, indicates only an 
expansion of present activities, and will place the com- 
pany in better position to serve that section. 
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A-B-C of Paragon Paper Pulley 


Accurate No Friction 
Balanced On-its-Merit 
Correct Popular 
Durable Quality 
Economical Reliable 
Faultless Substantial 
Greater Efficiency Tried and Proven 
Honor-Built Uniform 
Indestructible Very Good 
Just-Rite Water Proof 
Key-Seated Xcellall 


Less Slippage Yes, Guaranteed 
Maximum Service its Zenith 


PARAGON PAPER PULLEY COMPANY, 275 6th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 













JOBBERS 


Paragon Paper Pulleys 
are rapidly being 
adopted by pulley 
users. Jobbing connec- 
tions established now 
will develop along with 
the growing demand. 
Write for price list 
and discount sheet. 








JOHNSON BUSHINGS 


A profitable line for the 
better jobbers 


The Johnson line of standard Bushings cov- 
ers almost every conceivable bushing re- 
quirement of the machinery industry—all 
virgin metal products, made under the di- 
rect supervision of a metallurgical engineer. 


Write today for stock list and discounts. 


JOHNSON BRONZE CO., New Castle, Pa. 
















BELTING 
COMPANY 











> Manufacturers of CANVAS BELTING 


NOT just another canvas belt! 
Actually the Best by Test. Prove for Yourselves that 
FEDERAL stitched Canvas Belting does deliver 
1. MORE POWER. 2. WITH LESS SLIP. 3. IS 
PERMANENTLY FLEXIBLE 


ont results in satisfied customers sending you repeat 
orders, 








Write for exclusive agency proposition. 


Gay & Lombard Sts. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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GUARANTEED TO CONTAIN NO ROSIN 





WIZARD STICK 
BELT DRESSING 


is strictly a jobbers’ proposition. 
MR. JOBBER: 
Did you sell an average of one thousand sticks 
of belt dressing each month last year? 


We have a jobber who did and you can also 
if you sell WIZARD belt dressing and use our 
samples and advertising circulars freely. 


Belt Dressing is not a joke. It can be made a 
real live item in any jobber’s stock if you handle 
the kind that gives satisfaction to the consumer. 
WIZARD belt dressing is guaranteed until it is 
consumed. If we ever get a dissatisfied customer 
we want to refund his money. 


Write for our proposition. 


RICHMOND BELT DRESSING 
MFG. CO., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 


Sample free upon request. 





THE JOHNSON FRICTION CLUTCH 


Is the Smallest and Most 
Compact Clutch 


Very Powerful for Its Size 





Single Clutch Showing Working Parts. 


Construction 


The sleeve carries a curve-shaped wedge which 
spreads the levers when sleeve is moved forward and 
the levers being fulcrumed in the ring, expand the 
ring inside the cup. The frictional contact drives the 
cup on the hub of which can be mounted standard 
steel split pulleys, cone pulleys or solid iron pulleys 
for shafting drives. For short center drives, sprock- 
ets are used. When installed on machinery, gears 
are more often mounted on hub. 


WRITE FOR D-R CATALOG 


MILL SUPPLY HOUSES ASK FOR 
AGENCY PROPOSITION 


THE CARLYLE JOHNSON MACHINE CO. mancnester conn 
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Found He Could Not Mix Business and Pleasure 


Charles Bond Tells About His Joyful Cruise Around the World, 
Including Impressions of Some of the Foreign Cities Visited 


Charles Bond, president of the Charles Bond Company, 
Philadelphia, arrived at his office on Monday, April 2, 
after what he states was “a most enjoyable trip around 
the world.” Mr. Bond was accompanied on the cruise 
by Mrs. Bond, his daughter, Edith, and youngest son, 


Louis. In a statement to MILL SUPPLIES, he emphasized * 


that on such a pleasure tour it was impossible to com- 
bine pleasure and business, and that he was therefore 
unable to impart any information relative to business 
conditions in foreign countries. Mr. Bond said: 

“None of us missed a meal on the entire trip, so that 
you may be sure we were in the best of health and in a 
position to see and enjoy the various countries we 
visited. I soon found that on a trip of this kind it 
would be impossible to combine pleasure and business, 
for the reason that our stops at the various ports were 
so brief that one had either to sacrifice pleasure or 
neglect business affairs. 

“The cruise management, having pleasure as the prime 
object, had things so well arranged that just as soon 
as we reached a port, there were automobiles or other 
conveyances waiting at the dock to whisk us off to the 
most interesting places from a pleasure viewpoint, and 
it would have to be a very determined tourist who would 
sacrifice such inducements to devote his time to business 
interests. I mention this because there may be some 
who think it is possible to combine both features. 

“If one is desirous of making a business trip, and uses 
a tour of this character for the purpose, he undoubtedly 
will have time to attend to considerable business matters, 
but it would be necessary for him to be fully determined, 
before starting out, that he was going to ignore entirely 
the pleasure and sight-seeing features. It would require 
a strong mind to resist all of the temptations in this 
direction after once starting out on the trip. 

“Leaving New York on November 21, we had beautiful 
weather and smooth seas down the coast to Havana, 
where we spent a very pleasant day visiting the high 
spots. From there we went to Panama. Naturally the 
trip through the canal was extremely interesting, and 
it was a revelation to see what Uncle Sam had done in 
the way of building a new City of Panama. 

“Traveling up the west coast, we had beautiful weather 
and a very pleasant trip to San Francisco, where we were 
royally entertained before leaving for the Hawaiian 
Islands. Our visit to Hawaii was very enjoyable. We 
left there on schedule and journeyed up to Yokohama. 

“On the Pacific, we had about five days of very rough 
weather. We reached Yokohama on December 29, just 
before the New Year holiday, which is the one big holi- 
day of the country. The Japanese do practically nothing 
during the first week of the year except make New Year’s 
calls on their friends. Everybody has to pay up all of 
their bills and square accounts on or before December 
31, or they do not have good luck in the New Year. On 
the first of January everybody is supposed to turn out 
with new shoes—or their wooden footwear, such as is 
used—and, if possible, new clothing. The weather was 
very cold. The Japanese all looked frozen, and we were 
frozen. 

“From Yokohama we visited Nikko, which is the show 
place of Japan, and Tokio, which is the largest city, with 


a plentiful supply of modern buildings. The Hotel Im- 
perial, for instance, is one of the finest hotels in the 
world, and was designed and built, I am told, by a 
Chicago man. There was also a very fine department 
store, run on American principles. 

“One could find, in these cities, enough to interest for 
a few weeks, rather than a few hours. 

“Instead of traveling by the Laconia from Yokohama 
to Kobe, a small party of us went overland from Yoko- 
hama to Kioto. It was a very interesting trip. We 
passed Mount Fugi, which the Japanese almost worship. 

“On the overland trip we were impressed by the fact 
that the Japs seemed to cultivate every foot of ground; 
there must be tens of thousands of rice fields, most of 
them not more than one-half acre each. The hills are 
terraced up for hundreds of feet with these rice fields, 
adding very much to the beauty of the scenery. 

“The railroads are of English type; good road beds; 
first, second and third class cars; good stations, and 
everything up to date. Man labor is the thing in Japan. 
While there are some automobiles in the large cities, 
rickshaws are the conveyances. 

“On the way down, we saw some rather large factories. 
At one station I saw some looms and they were being 
carried by four or six men; also saw about twenty men 
pulling a boiler (apparently 60 inches by 18 feet). We 
should have wanted twenty horses for the job. It is 
amazing what they can pull. One man frequently pulls 
a two-wheeled cart with a load that looks like a ton or 
more. There are some few horses (poor specimens) 
and also oxen. The driver walks in front, pulling the 
horse. 

“We spent two days at Kioto and joined the ship 
again at Kobe. We went through Osaka, but did not 
have time to stop there. Osaka, as you are aware, is a 
very large manufacturing centre. There are hundreds 
of factories, all kinds. There must be a lot of power 
transmission machinery and belting used, but in looking 
over the directory I found there is quite a large leather 
belting factory there, also parties who claim to be man- 
ufacturing transmission specialties. 

“Business generally in Japan was at that time very 
poor. I was told that a number of the banks were hav- 
ing their own troubles. 

“Kobe is the port town for Osaka. Leaving Kobe, we 
went to Diaren, Manchuria, which, by the way, is a very 
enterprising city, full of good modern buildings, and the 
Japanese appear to be very proud of it. 

“We took the train to Port Arthur and visited the 
old forts. It was extremely interesting to see how the 
Japanese had wrecked the Russian Far Eastern schemes. 

“The next stop was Tsing-tao. Here again we saw 
the forts and were given another evidence of what the 
Japanese guns had done to shatter the hopes and aspira- 
tions of a second European country. Tsing-tao is quite 
a pretty place and is well worth a visit. The Japanese 
were just about leaving Tsing-tao, Shantung province, 
turning it over to the Chinese. 

“Shanghai is a very interesting city. The modern 
portion is thoroughly up to date, and the foreign popu- 
lation have some beautiful homes in the suburbs. There 
is much to be desired, however, in the native sections; 
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ik “To Get the Right Start—Equip with *MEDARP ’’ a 


Get the 
*MEDARP 
Wood Split 

PULLEY 
from Stock! 


@ What are the sizes, 
regardless .of what 
quantities, you want 
shipped TODAY? 

@ Wire them-—’phone them—they’ll go off our ware- 
house racks and on the cars in a jiffy. 

@ You can always get them from stock, and for a fair 
price, at “Medart’s.” 

IMR. SUPPLY DEALER—We have been engaged in the 


Pulley business for 40 years, and we know a great deal more 
about making good pulleys than many other concerns. 

YOUR POLICY in building Wood Split Pulleys is: Cheap- 
ness 1s suicidal; products must be the best in their class. We 
wouldn’t think of running the slightest risk of impairing the 
value of our most valued asset—our Good Will. 

Get the “MEDART” WOOD SPLIT PULLEY from Stock! 


THE MEDART COMPANY 


(Formerly Medart Patent Pulley Co.) 
General Offices and Works: St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Office and Warehouse 
CINCINNATI 


Shafting, 








Offices 
CHICAGO and PHILADELPHIA 


Couplings, Collars, Hangers, Bearings, Bearing Supports, 





Friction Clutches, Iron Pulleys, Steel Rim Pulleys, Gearing, Sprock- 
ets, Chain, Rope Sheaves, Rope Drives, Belt Tighteners, etc. 





LUTEAL 


Our Specialties are sold to Jobbers only 


Hanna “Ball Joint” 
Pipe Hanger 


is the 
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hanger ever made. 
@Note the ball ana 
socket joint. 
= @Hanger can swing in 
: any direction. 
= @Not necessary to re- 
: move hanger to raise 
or lower pipe. 
Write for 
“Our Silent Salesman” 
_ The Penn Engineering Co. 
= Philadelphia, Pa. 
= MT | MT MT 
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STERLING & SKINNER MFG. Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. 











Gauge Cocks 







Write 


for 
Catalog 


Our Line is the recognized standard on 


Air Cocks 
Air Valves 
Cylinder Cocks 





Water Gauges 
Priming Cocks 
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Crescent Universal 
Woodworkers 


OU do not have to cut the price 

to get orders for CRESCENT machines. : 
CRESCENT prices are made at the factory, 
and are as low as is consistent with building 
strictly high grade wood working equip- 
ment. Your customers want CRESCENT 
quality and are willing to pay for it. Send us 
more orders and we will show you that the 
machines make good. 
Send today for catalog giving complete description of our band 
saws, saw tables, jointers, shapers, planers, borers, planer and 
matchers, swing saws, disk grinder, cut off table, hollow chisel 
mortiser, variety wood worker, universal wood workers. 


Che 
Crescent Machine Co. 


96 Columbia Street 
LEETONIA OHIO 
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the misery and dirt and ignorance are appalling. The 
streets are so narrow and crowded, and the disagreeable 
odors even in cold weather are bad enough, so that it 
must be terrible in hot weather. 


“While the shops in the native sections were very 
small, and operating under such unfavorable conditions, 
they still contained beautiful goods. One shop would 
have jewelry, clocks and valuable gems; perhaps next 
door there would be a lumber business, with men sawing 
big logs; the next might be a silk store, and again a 
cheap restaurant. It did not seem to make any difference 
how or where they were located. 

“There were any number of beggars, mendicants, crip- 
ples in baskets, lepers and cripples who were made more 
hideous with painted sores; sights such as we in this 
country can have no conception of unless they are actu- 
ally seen. They were truly appalling to us. 
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“Leaving Shanghai, we headed for Keelung, Formosa. 
On the way down the coast of China, the sea is dotted 
with hundreds of islands and rocks sticking out of the 
water, making the trip an exceedingly interesting one. 
From the vessel the coast of Formosa looked very attrac- 
tive; high hills, with Keelung nestling in a cove, and 
on one side of the harbor was a very high rock, remind- 
ing one of Gibraltar. 

“The Japanese came on board the vessel, bringing 
newspapers and extending a hearty welcome to their 
island possession. We left the ship by tenders, and 
there: was a special train waiting to take us to the city 
of Taipeh, the capital of the island. The train ride was 
through a very pretty country, with many hills, and the 
vegetation was at its best. This island of Formosa was 
taken from China by the Japs after the Chinese-Japanese 
War. It was a savage country, and there are still head 
hunters in the interior.” 
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New Products and Improvements of Interest 


Machine Tools Prominent in the Announcements of the Past Month, Which 
Also Include New Valve Union and Additions to Flexco Lamp Guard Line 


Nason Manufacturing Co., New York, has placed on 
the market a new valve union, which contains several 
features. It is of all-bronze construction, packless, and 
consists of six parts, a union, tailpiece, union coupling 
nut, valve coupling nut, valve tailpiece, a valve body and 
valve seat. The two tailpieces are held to the valve body 
by their respective coupling nuts. Inside the valve body 
are two lugs which fit into slots in the valve seat. This 
is tubular and closed at the seating end except for slotted 








The valve seat screws into the valve tail- 
To operate the new union, 


side openings. 
piece and seats against it. 
it is only necessary to turn the nuts with a wrench. 
This causes the inside lugs to engage the valve seat, 
which opens or closes the valve as desired. 


The Mueller Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, has brought 
out an attachment for use on engine lathes and designed 
to groove bearings or shafts of any diameter that can 
be made to revolve in the lathe. The cutter bar of the 
attachment has a double-pointed cutting tool to permit 
grooving consecutively on opposite sides of the hole. 
The lathe spindle makes two revolutions to one complete 
stroke of the tool in the cutter bar. The driving shaft 
of the attachment is supported by an adjustable bearing 
and passed through the driving box, which is bolted on 





the lathe carriage. An adjustable graduated crossbar 
at the end of this splined shaft acts as a crank to move 

















a crosshead for any stroke required within a range of 
11% to 6 inches in length. The crosshead carries the 
cutter bar, which travels in a support bolted on top of 
the lathe compound rest. The cutting tool can be brought 
to any position while the lathe is in motion. 

The John Steptoe Co., Cincinnati, has recently made 
arrangements to build the improved Bossert die slotting 
machine, a vertical slotting machine designed especially 
for use in making 
round, square and 
irregular punches 
and dies, to elimi- 
nate as much as 
possible work in 
connection with 
die making. Two 
sizes will be man- 
ufactured at first, 
one with a stroke 
length up to four 
inches, and_ the 
other up to. six 
inches. The ma- 
chine is of simple 
construction. The 
ram is driven by a 
crank connected at 
the upper end by a crank pin to the crank disk on the 
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VOGEL Patented Frost-Proof Closets 


give satisfactory service, day in and day out, winter and summer 







factory. 


The material used in the manufacture of VOGEL closets is the best to be obtained. 
The seats are exceptionally strong and durable, the operating levers are of mal- 
leable iron galvanized and will not break, the valve bodies are of good quality brass, 
and the entire fixtures are tested under hydraulic pressure before leaving our 


VOGEL PATENTED FROST-PROOF CLOSETS have stood the test of zero 


weather and many thousands have been in use for years without requiring repairs. 
When repairs become necessary, merely remove one valve cap in back of the 


bowl and the rod with operating parts may be 


removed in an instant. 


The VOGEL is the simplest and most durable frost- 


proof water closet made. 


The price is right. 


SOLD BY ALL JOBBERS 


JOS. A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 




















How it differs— 


will be seen by following the action made 
possible by the entirely different operating 
principle. Note, in the sectional view at the 
left above, the position of the inverted 
bucket. Steam has entered, raising the 
bucket and closing the valve through the 
powerful leverage system. 


As long as steam alone enters the valve 


must necessarily remain closed, and if air 
enters it passes through the small port as 
shown in the drawing, bubbling to the top 
of the trap and remaining there until the 
trap discharges. 

But suppose water enters. There will 


no longer be sufficient steam to replace that 
in the bucket which is constantly condensing. 
As a result, the bucket, losing its buoyancy, 
falls as shown at the right above, opening 
the valve wide and discharging the water, 
air, and any foreign matter that may have 
entered the trap. 











Why every supply house 
should stock this trap: 


“It’s Different!” 


N the Armstrong Steam 

Trap, jobbers have found a 

trap that sells—a trap for 
which there is an ever-increas- 
ing demand. 


The reason? The Armstrong 
differs; no other trap uses the 
submerged inverted bucket prin- 
ciple, as described opposite. 


In the Armstrong, air binding 
and trouble from oil and sedi- 
ment are eliminated as air and 
foreign matter pass out with 
the discharge. Action is quick 
and positive; the trap cannot 
pass steam. Because of greater 
capacity than any trap of equal 
size, it is small in size and low 
in cost. 


The Whiting Refinery of the 


Standard Oil Co. of Indiana in- 
stalled 316 Armstrongs in less 
than two years—another big 
concern 600 since February 
1919. The Southern Ice & Coal 
Storage Co. of San Antonio has 
replaced all other traps with 
Armstrongs. At the North- 
western Electric Co., Portland, 
Ore., 50 Armstrong Traps, re- 
placing traps that had required 
weekly cleaning and repairing, 
have not been cleaned or re- 
paired in over a year. 


Don’t you want to handle a trap 
that is as meritorious as this? 
Write the Armstrong Machine 
Works, 318 Maple Street, Three 
Rivers, Mich., for details of at- 
tractive jobber plan. 


Arnstt stron 
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main shaft. The crank pin is adjustable so that the 
iength of stroke can be adjusted from 0 to four inches 
on the smaller machine and from 0 to six inches on 
the larger. The ways are hinged on the upper end in 
such a way that they can be set at a slight angle to 
obtain clearance in the die opening. They are fitted with 
taper gibs. The crank arm at: the lower end is attached 
to a pin located in a slot in the ram, the position of 
this pin being adjustable in order that the location of 
the ram path may be altered to suit the work at hand. 
The lower end of the way may be connected by the 
manipulation of a pull-pin to a toggle joint mechanism 
operated by an eccentric on the main shaft. When con- 
nected, this mechanism moves the ram over a curved 
path on the down stroke, thus making it possible to 
take curved cuts in dies. The mechanism also causes 
the tools to clear the cut on the top stroke, the amount 
of clearance being adjustable to suit requirements. When 
the toggle-joint mechanism is disconnected, the machine 
is set for taking straight cuts. A variable-speed gear 
box mounted inside the column furnishes three changes 
of speed. The machine is arranged with a circular table 
graduated in degrees, provided with an index pointer. 
Gallmeyer & Livingston Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
placed on the market a new motor-driven twist drill 
grinder, which, in general design, is similar to those 
of the company’s predecessor, the Grand Rapids Grind- 
ing Machine Co. It is equipped with a 14-horsepower 
motor, either alternating or direct current, and may be 
driven from either a lighting circuit or a power line. 


—~j2- > 


One of the features is a diamond truing device and 
diamond for dressing the wheel. The motor bearings 





are of special design and the swivel bearings are of 
bronze-bushed type, turning on a ground steel stud. 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co., Chicago, has announced the 
addition of two new, interesting num- 
bers to its Flexo-Lok lamp guard line. 
These guards are enlarged at th> top to 
accommodate mill type as well as 
straight side lamps from 10 to 50 watts, 
and are joined in the collar with bolts 
having sufficient reach to permit their 
being used on any style of sockets up to 
1% inches in diameter. The accompany- 
ing cut shows the reflector guard. 





Current Trade Literature 


Interesting Booklets and Informative Material Being Distributed 


Bond Foundry and Machine Company, Manheim, Lan- 
caster Co., Pa., announces that a new booklet, “M-4,” is 
ready for distribution. It contains valuable information 
about Bond roller bearings. 

Appleton Car Mover Co., Appleton, Wis., has just 
issued an attractive leaflet illustrating the use of the 
company’s car mover, and containing a price list for 
repairs, together with an illustrated description of mover 
parts. 

The Crescent Belt Fastener Co., New York, has pub- 
lished a novel booklet under the title, “Away From 
Methuselah.” It takes the reader back to the first belt 
joint made by the cave man in prehistoric times, and 
sketches, in semi-humorous style, the development of 
belt-joining from that era up to the present. The booklet 
is enlivened with cartoons. The last few pages are de- 
voted to a concise description of the company’s belt fast- 
eners. A copy will be gladly sent to anyone interested. 

Penberthy Injector Company, Detroit, has prepared 
for distribution a data sheet entitled, ‘““How to select 
the right ejector.” It is self-explanatory, and was orig- 
inated with the idea of giving purchasers of ejectors 
information from which to determine the correct size 
and type to meet requirements. The company, in an- 
nouncing this new data sheet, states that using ejectors 
to do work for which they were not intended is not un- 
common, and the reason for such misfits lies in the lack 
of understanding between purchaser and manufacturer. 
Any interested person may secure a copy of the sheet 
by writing to the company, 1242 Holden avenue, Detroit. 

Chicago Belting Company, Chicago, is distributing a 
series of circulars. One of these describes the ‘belting 


tests which the company makes in its factory. 


Another 
discusses the use of brands to identify the quality. A 
third elaborates on the advantages of brands and speci- 
fications as the basis of buying. Others touch on other 
important topics relating to the manufacture of belting. 


—~o 


DEATH OF HENRY CHANNON 


Founder of Big Chicago Supply House, of Which He Was Head 
Until 1919, Was in His 90th Year 


Henry Channon, for many years president of H. Chan- 
non & Co., from which organization he retired in 1919, 
died in his ninetieth year, on Saturday, May 5, at his 
winter home in Winter Park, Fla. His death removes 
one of Chicago’s pioneer mill supply men and an out- 
standing figure in that city’s commercial life. 

Mr. Channon was born in 1834 at Bridgewater, Eng- 
land, and when a small boy left home to follow the sea. 
After sailing to all parts of the world, he settled in 
Chicago in 1863 and started in business on a small scale 
as a ship chandler. In the great Chicago fire he lost 
everything, but with indomitable courage he began anew 
and founced the company which bears his name, and 
remained actively at the head of the organization until 
1919, when he sold out his interests. 


Mr. Channon is survived by one daughter, Mrs. Grace 
C. Bortell; two sons, James H. and Harry Channon; one 
grandson, Henry Channon; six granddaughters and five 
great-grandchildren: Funeral services were held at his 
residence, 1515 North Dearborn parkway, Chicago, on 
Thursday, May 10, at 2:30 o’clock. 


* 
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—Mechanical Leather T — 
ATH OL VISES ate ‘an 9 onl 


Strong Where Packing 


Strength Is Needed This is the genuine mechanical braided 
rawhide hydraulic packing, of which we are 
MADE OF SEMI-STEEL the sole manufacturers. It is the most dura- 


ble hydraulic packing in the market. 


Chicago Rawhide Mallets and Hammers 





Every mill and automobile supply 
dealer should stock these tools. 





Patented V | ‘i K B | 
In the construction of ATHOL VISES no detail in u ite rome e ting 
material or workmanship necessary to produce a first (Chrome Tanned) 
class vise has been overlooked or omitted. The ex- Chrome belt butts and mechanical chrome leathers 
perience of more than 40 years in the manufacture of of all kinds. 


high grade vises and tools is reflected in a product 
that is unsurpassed in quality or design. 






37°, The Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 


Write for catalogue No. 35 D showing complete line. : 
s ’ \St5/ 1301 Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
The Athol Machine and Foundry Co. Prsthicago Rawhide Mig. to, 109 Broad St New York 
Athol, Mass., U. S. x. Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 2310 Grand Blvd., West, Detroit. 


Mechanical Leathers, Ltd., 79 Front Street, East, Toronto. 
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**Engineers’ Favorite’’ 
**Felthousen’’ Ball Gauge Cock Flue Cleaner 


During 21 years 250 
Repeat Orders from 
One Concern 


2887 —— »  “‘Felthousen’’? Hand Oil Pump 
elthousen 


Pumps 


“*Sherwood”’ is but one of many similar reasons why 
Seats Sake Deloss you should push Sherwood Engineering 
Specialties. 


, The completeness of this line, its remark- 

Chane Body able reputation for dependability in keep- 

| S3'P ine ing power on during rush times like the 

present, and the adoption of the “Felt- 

housen” Pumps by leading engine and 

Rtas” Gee pump manufacturers are other reasons for 
Feed Grease Cup you to stock up at once. 


Write today for Catalog 


Gravity ‘‘Sherwood” 
OilCup Grease Cup 
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PERSONALS 


Kenneth L. Merrill, vice-president, M. B. Skinner Co., Chi- 
cago, will leave soon on a Euorpean business trip. 

E. J. Skinner has been elected president of the Skinner 
Chuck Co., New Britain, Conn., succeeding the late Charles 
Glover. 


J. M. Morris has been appointed traffic manager of the 
National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, to succeed the late J. Fred 
Townsend. 


H. W. Strong, secretary, The Strong, Carlisle & Hammond 
Co., Cleveland, sailed from St. John, N. B., early in May for 
a trip to England. 

George Puchta, president, the Queen City Supply Co., Cin- 
cinnati, recently returned from a pleasure tour of European 
points of interest. 


A. C. Colby has rejoined the sales force of Marshall & 
Huschart Machinery Co., Chicago, after two years in busi- 
ness on his own account. 

E. O. Floyd, sales manager, Bonner & Barnewall, Inc., 
New York, plans to leave early in June for an automobile 
trip through Pennsylvania. 

Harry Collinson, formerly representative of the Carborun- 
dum Co in Ontario, has been appointed district manager for 
that company in Milwaukee. 

C. H. Sayward, formerly: associated with the Niles-Bement- 
Pond Co., has become associated with the Boston sales offices 
of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 


Jacob B. Sehl nas been elected treasurer of the Billings 
& Spencer Co., Hartford, Conn. He will retain his position 
as second vice-president of the company. 


Lyle D. Orr, formerly general manager of the Modern 
Tool Co., Erie, Pa., has been appointed executive manager of 
the Pennsylvania state highway department. 


O. D. Miller, formerly assistant secretary and treasurer 
ef the Consolidated Machine Tool Corporation of America, 
has been elected secretary-treasurer of that organization. 


Alfred C. Howell, who has been appointed plate sales 
ugent of the Bethlehem Steel Co. was at one time manager 
of the steel department of the W. Bingham Co., Cleveland. 


W. D. Creider, who became sales manager of the Oilgear 
Co., Milwaukee, on May 1, was for several months Milwau- 
kee manager of the Federal Machinery Sales Co., Chicago. 


Charles Bond, president, Charles Bond Company, Phila- 
delphia, shortly after his return from his cruise around the 
world, spent several days in Toronto at his Canadian branch 
plant. 


Henry Hallock, president, The Ohio Rubber Co., Cleveland, 
motored to Cincinnati during the week of the mill supply 
conventions, but was unable to remain over for the business 
sessions. 

Edmund A. Orrell, Shanghai, China, representative of 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., recently re- 
turned to this country for a visit at the home offices of the 
company. 

John E. White, president, Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Wor- 
cester, has been elected a director of the New England Steam- 
ship Co., a subsidiary of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Co. 

Charles M. Mersereau, formerly connected with the Bayne 
Co., New York, is now a member of the sales force of Van 
Vechten & Sons, 18 Warren street, that city, dealer in mill 
and steam supplies. 

Samuel D. Leidesdorf has been appointed receiver in equity 
for the McNab & Harlin Co., Paterson, N. J. The receiver- 
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ship is a friendly one, and the receiver hopes to terminate 
it at an early date. 

B. H. Rhynearson has been appointed a department man- 
ager, in charge of used tools, of the Vonnegut Machinery 
Co., Indianapolis. He was once connected with the Mill- 
holland Machine Co. 


J. Verner Critchley has been elected president of the 
teed-Prentice Co., Worcester, manufacturer of machine tools, 
to succeed Arthur H. Wood. The latter will continue as a 
director of the company. 


W. W. Rinehart, formerly purchasing agent for the Penn- 
sylvania Tank Car Co., has opened offices in the First Na- 
tional Bank building, Sharon, Pa., and will act as a manu- 
tacturers’ representative. 

Philip Koehring, secretary-treasurer, Koehring Corpora- 
tion, Milwaukee, has been elected president of the Rotary 
Club of that city. Paul E. Thomas, president, Kempsmith 
Mfg. Co., has been elected a director. 

Charles S. Farquhar, treasurer, Chandler & Farquhar 
Company, Boston, is reported as recovering rapidly from 
his recently serious illness which prevented him from at- 
tending the triple convention in Cincinnati. 


Edward J. Waltzer, formerly president of the Wetmore 
Reamer Company, Milwaukee, is no longer connected with 
that company. Charles G. Forster is now president, Edward 
D. Johnson vice-president, and Carl A. Forster, secretary. 


W. L. Bosley, of the Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., has been 
elected secretary of the Purchasing Agents’ Association of 
Cleveland. G. W. Kohlmetz of the Cleveland Twist Drill Co., 
is a new member of the board of directors of the association. 


Albert Phillips has been appointed manager of the brass 
goods department of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., Buf- 
falo district offices, succeeding Raymond F. Wolf. Mr. 
Phillips was formerly connected with the specialty depart- 
ment of the American Radiator Co., Buffalo. 


Frank A. Drury, president of the Merchants’ National 
Bank, Worcester, Mass., has been elected treasurer of the 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Corp. to succeed Frank Kilmer, who 
resigned. George F. Naphen, R. B. Young and C. K. Ander- 
son have been elected directors of the company. 


Clarence E. Bement, vice-president and general manager, 
Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich., was elected president of the 
Michigan Manufacturers’ Association at the annual meet- 
ing in Detroit last month. Among the new directors elected 
is Arnold Boutell, secretary, Saginaw Mfg. Co., Saginaw. 


Martin L. Cramer, formerly general purchasing agent and 
traffic manager of the American Writing Paper Company, 
has been elected treasurer and general manager of the Hol- 
yoke Supply Company, Holyoke, Mass. He has already as- 
sumed his new duties. He succeeds the late Daniel F. 
Moriarty. 


George L. Markland, Jr., president, Philadelphia Gear 
Works, Philadelphia, has been elected president of the Amer- 
ican Gear Manufacturers’ Association. F. W. Sinram, Cleve- 
land, president of the association since its organization six 
years ago, was elected unanimously to the position of hon- 
orary president for life. 


Carl N. Soule, who has for the past eight years been 
associated with the Page Belting Company with headquar- 
ters in Cleveland, has joined the sales force of The Klinger- 
Dills Company, Dayton, Ohio. Mr. Soule, in addition to his 
lone experience in the belting field, has an extensive knowl- 
edge of general mill and factory supplies. 


S. A. Ellicson, president, Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co., 
was recently elected president of the Machinery Club of 
Chicago for the coming year. The other officers are: vice- 
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METRIC 


Packing of Quality 
The House of METRIC 


Is built on the foundation of honest products, reasonable 
prices, courteous treatment, fair dealings and prompt 
attention to our customers’ needs. 





The name METRIC is your guarantee that you are buy- 
ing honest and dependable packings. 


ORDER BY STYLE NUMBER 


ASBESTOS PISTON ROD AND VALVE STEM 


PACKINGS 
Style No. 40—Ring ) High Pressure Rubber Back Piston Rod 
Style No. 41—Spiral §{ Packing. 
Style No. 100— Braided Valve Stem Packing. 
Style No. 101— Twisted Valve Stem Packing. 


Sle No lssceuir } Round Braided Asbestos Packing. 
Style No. 195—Ring ) Square Braided Asbestos Packing—Mul- 
Style No. 197—Coil { tiple Braids. 
Style No. 200—Ring . Square Braided Asbestos Packing for Ro- 
Style No. 202—Coil { tating Rods. 


RUBBER AND DUCK PACKINGS 


Style No. 60—Plain Rings ) 

Style No. 61—Sectional Rings } Unstitched Plain Expansion. 
Style No. 62—Spiral 

Style No. 50—Red Core for General Use. 

Style No. 165—High Pressure Combination, Diagonal. 

Style No. 170—Low Pressure Combination, Diagonal. 


HYDRAULIC PACKINGS 


Style No. 220—White Friction Hydraulic Plunger Rings. 
Style No. 230—White Friction Hydraulic. 
Style No. 240—Square Braided Waterproof Hydraulic 


FLAX PACKINGS. 


Style No. 321—Square Braided Flax Packing. 
Style No. 322—Square Braided Flax Packing. 
Style No. 323—Square Braided Flax Packing (No. 1 Jute). 


SHEET PACKINGS 


Style No. 1000— Highest Grade Asbestos Superheat Sheet. 
Style No. 1000—B Second Grade Asbestos Superheat Sheet. 
Style No. 1000—R Red Asbestos Superheat Sheet. 
All of above graphited one side or both sides 
when specified. 
Style No. 1010— Red Rubber Sheet. 
Style No. 1015— Red Rubber Sheet with Brass Wire Insertion. 
Style No. 1020— Black Rubber Sheet. 
Style No. 1030— Asbestos Metallic Sheet. 
Style No. 1035— Asbestos—Metallic Sheet Red One Side Gra- 
phited Other. 
Style No. 1065— Fibre Sheet. For Oil, Gasoline, Benzoile, Etc. 
Style No. 1075— Cloth Inserted Sheet. 


GASKETS 


Style No. 1500— Asbestos—Metallic Manhole, Handhole and Tube 
Plate Gaskets. 

Style No. 1565— Red Tubular Gaskets. 

Style No. 1580— Gaskets Cut from Asbestos Superheat Sheet. 





Write for our latest catalog 


METRIC PACKING CO., Inc. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Branches 
New York City Pittsburgh Cleveland Detroit Chicago 
San Francisco Los Angeles Honolulu New Orleans 


METRIC 











**Can’t be pounded off—"’ 


Here’s the second paragraph of Mr. 
Carpenter’s letter: 

“The writer has also tried out your 
solder on every old dirty job to be 
found, and it can’t even be pounded 
off an old rusty galvanized pail with 
a hammer. Some fellows told us 
that it would stick on clean metal, 
but was no good for general work. 
The writer has hunted for some old 
job where it won’t stick, and, 
believe me, I can’t find that job. It’s 
a peach to work, and easy to handle 
anywhere. We won’t be without 
Kester any more.” 

We can’t improve on that, but let’s 
suggest — 

‘Sample for Test Upon Request” 





Sold by live dealers everywhere in one pound coils, in 
cartons, and on one, five and ten pound spools 





Manufacturers 
CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 
4215 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago 


Direct Factory Representatives: 


THE FAUCETTE HUSTON CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


LOUIS J. ZIESEL CO. RICHARD F. ELY 
216 Market St. 66 W. Broadway 
San Francisco, Cal. New York City 


KESTER 


cAcid Gre WIRE SOLDER. 


(ENLARGED PHANTOM STANDARD SIZE YeINCH DIAMETER) 





— 


FLUX IN POCKETS 


Requires OnlyHleat’ 
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president and secretary, H. S. White, Chicago office of Cleve- 
land Twist Drill Co.; treasurer, H. J. Reeve; assistant secre- 
tary, H. F. Kempe. Among the new directors are H. Bar- 
rett, president, Barrett-Christie Co., W. Slack, president, 


Torchweld Equipment Co., and E. P. Welles, president, 
Charles H. Besly & Co. 


Henry S. Darby, president J. M. Warren & Co., Troy, 
N. Y., mill supply and wholesale hardware dealers and pro- 
prietors of the Troy Stamping Works, recently invited the 
members of his organization to be his guests at dinner, the 
occasion being the 50th anniversary of his service with the 
company. The dinner was a very informal affair. Mr. 
Darby started in as a clerk a half century ago, worked his 
way up the ladder, and in 14 years was elected treasurer of 
the company. In 1914, he was elected president, and has 
served actively in that capacity ever since. It is interesting, 
in connection with Mr. Darby’s unusual service record, to 
note that the late H. Frank Wood, secretary of J. M. War- 
ren & Co. up to the time of his death last January, had 
served the company for 54 years. 


FACTORY ADDITIONS 


Oklahoma Steel Castings Co., Tulsa, Okla., plans to build 
a plant addition at a cost of $50,000. 


The Buell Lumber & Mfg. Co., Dallas, Texas, plans to 
build mill additions at an estimated cost of $100,000. 

The International Harvester Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
plans for additions at an estimated cost of $300,000. 

The American Can Co., Elizabeth avenue, Newark, N. J., 
is building additions to its plant at a cost of $100,000. 

The Union Metal Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio, plans the erec- 
tion of a plant addition at an estimated cost of $120,000. 

The Champion Tool Co., Pine street, Meadville, Pa., will 
build a plant addition at an estimated cost of $100,000. 

Keystone Glue Co., Williamsport, Pa., plans to build a 
power house at its plant at an estimated cost of $200,000. 

The United Railways Co., 3869 Park avenue, St. Louis, 
will build a car shop addition at an estimated cost of $55,000. 

Rhodes Cotton Mills, Waco, N. C., will build a power 
plant and mill addition at a total estimated cost of $200,000. 

The Dryden Rubber Co., 1014 South Kildare avenue, Chi- 
cago, plans a one-story addition at an estimated cost of 
$50,000. 

The Ball Lumber Co., Mahanoy City, Pa., plans to rebuild 
its mill destroyed by fire recently with loss estimated at 
$75,000. 

The Landau Cabinet Co., 1545 Tower Grove avenue, St. 
Louis, plans to build an addition at an estimated cost of 
$45,000. 

The Elk Furniture Co., Lexington, N. C., plans to build 
a three-story machine shop addition at an estimated cost of 
$75,000. 

The Link Belt Co., Chicago, will begin construction of a 
one-story machine shop addition at an estimated cost of 
$90,000. 

The Christiana Planing Mills, Christiana, Pa., may rebuild 
its plant which was recently destroyed by fire with loss of 
$100,000. 

The Manifold Supplies Co., 188 Third avenue, Brooklyn, 
plans to build a four-story addition at an estimated cost of 
$100,000. 

The Southern Paper Co., Kreola, Miss., has plans for 
additions to its Moss Point mill at an estimated cost of 
$1,500,000. 

The Beam Lumber Co., 2008 Broad street, Camden, S. C., 
plans to rebuild its mill, destroyed by recent fire with loss 
of $75,000. 

Manufacturers Box Co., Milwaukee, plans to add a second 
story to its factory at 32 Keefe avenue at an estimated cost 
of $100,000. 

Northern Maryland Electric Co., Elkton, Md., plans addi- 
tions in its power plant at McCall’s Ferry at an estimated 
cost of $1,000,000. 

Tacony Steel Co., Tacony, Philadelphia, plans to rebuild 


the portion of its plant destroyed by recent fire with damage 
estimated at $100,000. 


The Standard Wood Turning Co., 1750 West Austin 
avenue, Chicago, is building a two-story addition at an es- 
timated cost of $40,000. 


Wilson Foundry & Machine Co., Pontiac, Mich., plans to 
build an addition to its machine shop and assembling plant 
at an estimated cost of $450,000. 

The Otis Elevator Co., New York, has awarded contract 
for a one-story addition to its plant at Yonkers, N. Y., 
which will cost $150,000. 

The Broens-Weller Truck Body Co., 345 Jefferson avenue, 
Memphis, Tenn., plans to build a two-story addition at an 
estimated cost of $50,000. 

The Eberhard Faber Rubber Co., 202 New street, Newark, 


is building a four-story and basement factory addition at an 
estimated cost of $75,000. 


The Manifold Supplies Co., 188 Third avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., plans to build a four-story addition to its plant at an 
estimated cost of $100,000. 


The Baton Rouge Electric Co., Baton Rouge, La., plans to 
build a generating plant addition and to install additional 
machinery at a cost of $300,000. 

The Hopewell China Co., Hopewell, Va., plans to rebuild 
the power house and portion of its plant destroyed by fire 
recently with loss estimated at $100,000. 

The Edgar T. Ward Sons’ Co., 394 Frelinghuysen avenue, 
Newark, N. J., dealer in iron and steel products, is building 
a warehouse addition at a cost of $65,000. 


The Brown Cracker & Candy Co., Jefferson and McKinney 
streets, Dallas, Texas, will build a seven-story addition to 
its factory at an estimated cost of $1,000,000. 

The Milwaukee Gas Light Co., Milwaukee, plans to install 
a purification plant at a cost of $100,000, and to make other 
extensions at a total estimated cost of $750,000. 


The Savannah Sugar Refining Co., Savannah, Ga., plans 
to rebuild its works at Port Wentworth, Ga., which was 
recently damaged by fire to the extent of $50,000. 

The East Fayetteville Grain & Feed Co., East Fayetteville, 
Pa., is planning the rebuilding of its power house, partially 
destroyed by fire recently with loss estimated at $75,000. 

The United States Cast Iron & Pipe Foundry Co., Scott- 
dale, Pa., is considering plans for rebuilding the portion of 
its plant recently destroyed by fire with estimated loss of 
$100,000. 

The United States Corrugated Fibre Box Co., Warwood, 
W. Va., whose plant was destroyed by fire recently, has 
plans for rebuilding the works at an estimated cost of 
$100,000. 

The Baltimore Paint & Color Works, Frederick and Calver- 
ton roads, Baltimore, plans to build a three-story plant to 


replace the one destroyed recently by fire. The estimated 
cost is $60,000. 


C. G. Hussey & Co., 2850 Second avenue, Pittsburgh, plan 
to build a three-story addition to its plant at an estimated 
cost of $230,000. The company manufactures brass and 
bronze products. 


The Alger Box Co., Gardner, Maine, may rebuild the 
portion of its plant destroyed by fire April 25, with loss 
estimated at $100,000. The company’s main offices are at 
Middleboro, Mass. 


Whitall-Tatum Co., 46 Barclay stret, New York, manu- 
facturer of glass containers, plans to rebuild its plant at 
South Millville, N. J., destroyed by fire recently with loss 
estimated at $500,000. 


The Los Angeles Railway Co., Pacific Electric building, 
los Angeles, plans to build a new unit at its repair works 
at Fifty-fourth street and South Park avenue at an esti- 
mated cost of $150,000. 


The Fleischmann Co., 701 Washington street, New York, 
plans to install a cold storage and refrigerating plant in the 
building at Ohio and Fulton streets, Indianapolis, which was 
recently secured for a factory branch. 


The Maryland Toy Mfg. Co., First and Dillon streets, 
Baltimore, has called for bids on a plant addition to take 
the place of the portion of the plant destroyed by fire re- 
cently with estimated loss of $75,000. 

The Rich Steel Products Co., Battle Creek, Mich., is con- 
sidering plans for plant additions both at its home factory 
and its branch in Los Angeles, and will use for the improve- 
ments part of the proceeds for a recent new stock issue. 





NEW FACTORIES 


The Union Hardware Co., Torrington, Conn., is now build- 
ing a two-story plant at a cost of $100,000. 
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Known the World Over as the 


“V-B” Belt 


For 
' Transmission, Conveying and 
Elevating 
The Very Best Balata Belt Obtainable. 
We also Manufacture 
Special and Ampere Canvas Stitched Belt- 


ing and the Victor Endless Thresher and 
Tractor Belts 





Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co. 
Main Sales Office, 38 Murray St., New York 


Chicago Warehouse: Factories: 
167 N. Market St. Easton, Pa. 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ASBESTOS CEMENT 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
CARLOAD OR LESS 


General Offices and Factory 


2100 Fullerton Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





VEF AL SSING COMPANY Se 





BUFFALO BAR BELT DRESSING 


is a convenient dressing to apply that gives quick relief 
te slipping belts. 
Contains absolutely no rosin or other harmful ingredients. 


Settle your belt troubles by placing a 30 days trial order 
and let BUFFALO Bar Dressing speak for itself. 
A trial is convincing. 

Special price to jobbers 


BUFFALO BELT DRESSING CO. 
962 Kensington Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 





Do not make the mis- 
take of overlooking the 
SWEETLAND 
Lathe Chuck 


But look it over! Inquire 
about it! Buy it! 


It gives the service you de- 
sire and are willing to pay 
for! 


THE HOGGSON & PETTIS MFG. CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








“The Strongest 
Solvent Made” 


For Stopped Up or Frozen Plumbing 


HERCULES 











é <> e e 
——= Drain Pipe Solvent 
HERCULES serves the purpose BEST. Stronger than any other 
solvent made, it gives quicker and more positive 
j action on the most difficult job. Backed by un- 
qualified guarantee—SATISFACTION or Your 
Money Back. HERCULES is in DEMAND. 
tun vert Progressive plumbers throughout the country who 
PIPE SOLID have found HERCULES “best by test” will use 
SS no substitute. Supply this demand in your terri- 
= tory. HERCULES is backed by national adver- 

25% Stronger 


Me Weuses tising to the plumbing trade and sales creating 


jobber helps. 
Works with cold ¢,s; in NOW on this established sales service to the trade. 


Water Drop us a line today for our Interesting jobber proposition. 


HERCULES CHEMICAL CO., 440 Washington St., New York 
Canadian Distributor: 
W. H. Cunningham & Hill, Ltd., 209 Richmond St., Toronto, Ont. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


OAK TANNED 
WATER PROOF, CHROME 


AND 


LEATHER BELTING 





TAYLOR BELTING COMPANY 


iPetebt-tet- Core) bt mm belo bt- tert 











We Manufacture for the Jobbing Trade 


Flue Scrapers Flue Brushes 
Flue Cleaners 
Hot Water Heater Cleaners 


Wire Brushes Wire Brooms 
Send for OUR catalogue 








Pilley Packing & Flue Brush Mfg. Co. 
608 S. Third St. St. Louis, Mo. 





wERESE TYTE- 
PC avte-onvre UNYTE 


! {UrtJOINT CEMENT im PASTE FORM 
OM ecesicass SILOS Jobbers of Plumb- 
) Saar ES. ing, Heating and 
Ge WHITLAM $reg: Mill Supplies every- 
———— where sell it exclu- 
: sively. 


J.C. WHITLAM MFG. CO. 


Sole makers of “TYTE-UNYTE” 
WADSWORTH, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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The Otis Steam Boiler Co., Oswego, N. Y., will build a new 
one-story factory at an estimated cost of $45,000. 

The Industrial Alcohol Co., Curtis Bay, Baltimore, plans 
to build new works at an estimated cost of $750,000. 


The Riecke Cabinet Works, Inc., New Orleans, plans to 
build a new factory at an estimated cost of $50,000. 


The Vitrified Products Corporation, San Diego, Cal., will 
build a new plant at an estimated cost of $175,000. 

Hill Flour Mills Co., Greensboro, N. C., a new corpora- 
tion, plans to build a mill at an estimated cost of $200,000. 

The Peck Spring Co., Plainville, Conn., plans to build 
a two-story and basement factory at an estimated cost of 
$45,000. 

The Barnwell Veneer Co., High Point, N. C., will build 


a new mill at Barnwell, N. C., at an estimated cost of 
$60,000. 


Ferndale, Pa., will build a new high school to contain 
a manual training department. The estimated cost is 
£160,000. 

El-Mora-Lee Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., plans to build 
a new paper mill and power house at an estimated cost of 
$400,000. 

S. H. Boeke, Jewell, Iowa, plans to erect a one-story ice- 
manufacturing and cold storage plant at an estimated cost 
of $50,000. 

The Charleston Market Co., Charleston, W. Va., plans to 
install a new ice and refrigeration plant at an estimated cost 
of $400,000. 

The Hanna Locomotive Stoker Co., Cincinnati, is building 
a plant at Brotherton road and Erie avenue at an estimated 
cost of $50,000. 

Springfield, Pa. will have a manual training department 
in its new high school, soon to be built at an estimated cost 
of $200,000. 


The Apex Machine Co., 2801 West Susquehanna street, 
Philadelphia, will soon start building the first unit of its 
$300,000 plant. 

The Southern Signals Co., LaGrange, Ky., plans to build 
a new factory to manufacture railroad signals, the estimated 
cost being $60,000. 

The Greenville Mill & Elevator Co., Greenville, Texas, will 
build a new milling plant and power house at an estimated 
cost of $300,000. 


The Lucas Lumber Co., High Point, N. C., plans to erect 
a mill at an estimated cost of $200,000. The company is a 
newly organized one. 


The Air Reduction Sales Co., 342 Madison avenue, New 
York, plans the erection of a factorv at Sharon, Pa., at an 
estimated cost of $200,000. 

The Verda Lumber Co., Vinegar Bend, Ala., a new organ- 
ization, plans to build a new mill and power house at an 
estimated cost of $80,000. 


The D. & D. Hanger, Panel & Glue Co., Sheboygan, Wis., 
plans to build a new $50,000 factory for manufacturing 
advertising trunks and boxes. 

Cushman’s Sons, Inc., 461 West 125th street, New York, 
will build a six-story baking plant on Lawrence street at 
an estimated cost of $150,000. 


The City of Philadelphia will install a manual training 
department in the new three-story high school to be erected 
at an estimated cost of $750,000. 

The Yellow Cab Mfg. Co., 5801 Dickens avenue, Chicago, 
is building a new one-story factory at 6601 Dickens avenue 
at an estimated cost of $500,000. 

The Carolina Power Co., Raleigh, N. C., plans to erect 
a new electric generating plant near Fayetteville, N. C., 
at an estimated cost of $750,000. 

The Valley City Milling Co., 217 Michigan street, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., will build a new flour mill and power house 
at an estimated cost of $500,000. 

The town of Northport, N. Y., plans to install a manual 
training department in its proposed new high school, which, 
it is estimated will cost $280,000. 

The Stevens Pyrites Pressed Brick Co., Tampa, Fla., plans 
to build a plant for making pressed brick. The estimated 
cost, including machinery, is $80,000. 

The Moller Motor Co., Lewistown, Pa., plans to build 
new works at Hagerstown, Md., to manufacture automobile 
bodies. The estimated cost is $50,000 


The Sioux City Brick & Tile Co., Sioux City, Iowa, plans 
to build a new machine shop and power house at Riverside, 
lowa, at an estimated cost of $100,000. 


The Charlotte Cold Storage Co., Charlotte, N. Y., will 
soon start work on a new ice-manufacturing plant to be 
erected at an estimated cost of $250,000. 


The Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co., Fourteenth and 
Robey streets, Chicago, is building a two-story factory at 
2131 Hastings street at a cost of $100,000. 


J. V. Thompson, South Boston, Va., is organizing a com- 
pany to manufacture veneer, and plans call for the erection 
of a factory at an estimated cost of $50,000. 


The Ajax Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., plans to build new 
works on recently acquired property at Toledo, Ohio, the 
estimated cost of the project being $250,000. 


The Monroe Electric Railway & Equipment Co., Monroe, 
Mich., manufacturer of railroad equipment, plans to build 
a new factory at an estimated cost of $75,000. 


The Christie Machine Works, Inc., East Beale street, San 
Francisco, plans to build a three-story factory and one-story 
machine shop at an estimated cost of $65,000. 


The National Biscuit Co., 85 Ninth street, New York, will 
soon build a two-story mechanical shop at 407 West Six- 
teenth street at an estimated cost of $175,000. 


The Columbia County Lumber Co., St. Helens, Oregon, 
plans to rebuild its lumber mill and power house destroyed 
by recent fire, with loss estimated at $300,000. 


The Pittmans & Dean Co., Farwell building, Detroit, plans 
to build a new one-story ice-manufacturing plant on Broad 
street, that city, at an estimated cost of $50,000. 


The Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad Co., Union Arcade, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., will soon build a one-story machine shop at 
Greenville, Pa., at an estimated cost of $60,000. 


The Western Waxed Paper Co., Monadnock building, San 
Francisco, plans to build a new one-story factory on Doyle 
street, Oakland, at an estimated cost of $70,000. 


The Flexible Saw Works, Union, S. C., plans to establish 
a factory at an estimated cost of $90,000. The company was 
organized by K. D. Wilson and has a capital of $250,000. 


The Coleman-Vaughan Furniture Co., Pulaski, Va., plans 
to build a factory at an estimated cost of $100,000. The 
company was organized recently with capital of $250,000. 

South Bend, Ind., plans to install a manual training de- 
partment in a new high school to be erected at Ewing 
avenue and Fellows street at an estimated cost of $350,000. 


William Gaertner & Co., 5345 Lake Park avenue, Chicago, 
manufacturers of scientific instruments, plan to build a new 
plant at 2545 North Racine avenue at an estimated cost of 
$60,000. 


The Wright & Pile Lumber Co., Cedar Spring, Tenn., has 
been organized by J. Walter Wright and Edward Pile and 
plans to build a new lumber mill at an estimated cost of 
$85,000. 


The Boynton Cab Co., 449 Milwaukee street, Milwaukee, 
plans a new garage and service station to be erected at 
North Water and Knapp streets at an estimated cost of 
$150,000. 


The Kramer Mfg. Co., 602 South New Jersey street, 
Indianapolis, furniture manufacturer, plans to build a new 
factory on La Salle street, that city, at an estimated cost 
of $250,000. 


The Northern New York Utilities, Inc., 58 Public Square, 
Watertown, N. Y., plans to build a two-story machine shop 
and service works for company trucks. The cost is estimated 
at $45,000. 


The Baltimore Ice Mfg. Co., Baltimore, has acquired a 
site at 409-411 North Asquith street for a new plant and has 
awarded a contract for the construction work. The estimated 
cost is $150,000. 


The Tampa Glass & Bottle Mfg. Co., Tampa, Fla., plans 
to build a plant at Gary, Fla. at an estimated cost of 
$50,000. The company was recently reorganized with a 
capital of $100,000. 

The Mulvey Iron Works, 1840 North Carroll avenue, 
Chicago, will build a new structural steel plant near Cali- 
fornia avenue and Fulton street. The estimated cost of the 
first unit is $85,000. 
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DAISY SPRAY NOZZLE 


THE MOST POPULAR GARDEN HOSE 
NOZZLE ON THE MARKET! 
Made from Solid Brass Rod Guaranteed Leak Proof 





Write for a Sample and Prices 


SCHLANGEN BROS. CO. 
2435 Irving Park Blvd. Chicago, U. S. A. 


STOCK 


SKINNER PIPE 
JOINT CLAMPS 


When you sell a joint clamp 
to a customer, you do him a 
great favor, for you save him 
time—you make a lasting friend, 
for you save him money. 


M. B. SKINNER CO., MFRS. 


562 Washington Boul. 





Chicago 





Genuine 


JACKSON 
BELT 
FASTENERS 


Beware of Imitations 





NONE GENUINE WITHOUT 
THE NAME 


Isaac Jackson Belt Fastener Co. 
51 Barclay Street, New York 


DAVIS Vz 


STEAM -SAVERS SINCE 187 


SPECIAL TI=2¢ 


Pressure Regulators Float Valves 
k Pri 


Steam Traps 
Stop Flow Regulators 


Exhaust Relief Valves Special Valves 


Write to the G. M. Davis Regulator Co. 
411 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago 


for details of money-back 
guarantee. 











“Use-Ew:-Up” Sockets and Sleeves 


One solid piece—Standard except the flat 

An ordinary drill socket will drive a twist 

drill only as long as the drill has a tang. 

When the tang twists off or the shank 

breaks, the drill is useless in the ordinary 

socket. 

BUT—grind a flat (time 3 minutes) on the 

broken drill, slip it into a “Use-Em-Up” 

Socket, and it’s as good as a new drill. 

Try them at our expense. A 

Furnished in Sleeve or Socket 

Type. Specials made to order. 

Manufactured by = 
Lovejoy Tool Works 
328 W. Ohio St., Chicago 


= 









TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 
for LIGHT POWER 


Grooved Pulleys 
1”-24” dia. 

ee Face Pulleys 
“<12 Om. 

Pillow Blocks. 

Hangers. 

Reducing Gears. 
1/16-114 H. P. 





Write for Special Proposition to New Dealers 
Catalog and discounts on request. 


WINFIELD H. SMITH 
1014 Lock St. Buffalo, N. Y. 








LUE RIBBO 
ELT DRESSING 


is sold only to the jobbing trade. Many of the best mill 
supply houses have sold it for years. Machine operators 
like it because it speeds up production. 


BLUE RIBBON is made in one-pound bars, packed in 
attractive cartons of 6, 12, 25, 50 or 72 pounds. Con- 
venient to stock. Every buyer of leather, rubber or can- 
vas belting is a prospective user. Blue Ribbon fulders 
with your imprint will help you sell. Write for jobbers’ 
prices. 


JOBBERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
950 Webster Bldg. 





Chicago 





The Heaviest Car Can’t Stand Still 


when pressure is applied to one of its wheels by one 
man with an ATLAS CAR-MOVER. Compound 
leverage give it great strength. Note in illustration at 
left how the spurs grip the rail. The more pressure 
applied at the handle, the harder the spurs grip the 
rail. Guaranteed materials. 
Join our class of SATISFIED DEALERS. It 
means repeat orders and easy profits. 


& APPLETON CAR-MOVER CO. 


Appleton, Wis. 
















No Weight 
Too Great 
for the Atlas % 
GUARANTEE Xo, 
Duplicate of any casting 
broken in ordinary use 
within six months from 
date of invoice, will be 
replaced free of charge. 


IDS SARS 








se 
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Tacoma Harbor Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., plans to 
build a new mill, with machine shop and power house at 
a total estimated cost of $100,000. The company is a 
recently organized one. 


The Porcelain Enamel & Mfg. Co., Eighth & O’Donnell 
streets, Baltimore, will soon award contracts for its new 
plant at Eastern avenue and Third street, to be erected 
at an estimated cost of $150,000. 


Brenner, Monley & Morris, Inc., Chicago, is having plans 
drawn by Fox & Fox, Chicago architects, for a one-story 
copper rod and wire plant to be erected on Kedzie avenue 
at an estimated cost of $300,000. 


The Reddog Products Corporation, Bessemer building, 
Pittsburgh, manufacturer of fireproofing materials and tile, 
plans to build a $75,000 plant at Larimer avenue and the 
Brillant Cut-off of the Pennsylvania railroad. 


The American Greenhouse Mfg. Co., 714 New York Life 
building, Kansas City, Mo., plans to build a new one and 
two-story factory at an estimated cost of $50,000. Metal- 
working and other machinery will be installed. 


The J. L. Talbert Iron & Steel Co., Inc., South Church 
street, Charlotte, N. C., is building a new plant, the -first 
unit being already under construction. The company was 
recently organized with a capital of $100,000. 


The Amerag Corporation, Allentown, Pa., manufacturer 
of tractors, has acquired a site for a new plant and power 
house at Greenawalds, Pa. Aaron M. Greenawalds is vice- 
president of the company, which is capitalized at $2,500,000. 


The Virginian Railway will electrify its tracks between 
Roanoke, Va. and Mullens, W. Va., at an estimated cost 
of $15,000,000. The order for power house, transformers 
and equipment has been awarded to the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. 


The Hamilton By-Products Coke Ovens Co., Hamilton, 
Ontario, plans to have its new plant ready for occupancy 
by winter. The project will involve expenditure of $2,000,- 
000. It is reported that 90 per cent of this amount will 
be spent in Canada. 

H. Harry Paul, 631 North Broad street, Philadelphia, has 
arranged to lease a six-story building, to be erected by other 
interests at 1214-20 Filbert street, at an estimated cost of 
$90,000. He plans to use the building for an automobile 
repair and service station, and will install a machine shop. 


The Danville Galvanizing Co., Danville, Pa., a new cor- 
poration, plans to establish a new plant for manufacturing 
galvanized metal products. The company is headed by Dan- 
ville men, Harold R. Pursel and Irving Vannan, Jr., and is 
capitalized at $50,000. 

The Norfolk Sugar Refining Co., Norfolk, Va., plans to 
build a new refinery on the river front, to include a power 
house and machine shop, the estimated cost of the entire 
plant being $750,000. The company was organized recently 
with a capital of $3,500,000. 

The Central Manufacturing District, Inc., Los Angeles, an 
organization in which Eastern and Middle West capital is 
largely interested, is planning the construction of a $5,000,- 
000 manufacturing terminal in Los Angeles. It will be 
similar to the one in Chicago. 


The Atwater Kent Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, plans to build 
a new plant at Wissahickon and Abbotsford avenues, at a 
total estimated cost of $1,000,000. The first unit will cost 
$200,000, and will probably be built in the near future, 
although it is reported that the company does not expect 
to be out of its present plant for two years. 


INCREASED CAPITAL 

The B. L. Marble Chain Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has increased 
its capital stock from $50,000 to $75,000. 

The Indiana Foundry Corp., Muncie, Ind., has increased 
its capital stock from $50,000 to $175,000. 

The Elco Tool Screw Corp., Rockford, Ill., has increased 
its capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 

The South Texas Implement & Vehicle Co., Houston, Texas, 
has increased its capital stock to $185,000. 

The Illumino-Sign Co., Hattiesburg, Miss, has increased 
its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

The Commercial Machine & Mfg. Co., Chicago, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $40,000 to $200,000. 

The Hyrdo-High Vacuum Pump Co., Newport, Ky., has 
increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $25,000. 





The Texas Electric & Ice Co., San Antonio, Texas, has 
increased its capital stock from $90,000 to $210,000. 

The Cleveland Metal Roofing & Ceiling Co., Cleveland, 
Chio, has increased its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 

The Long Island Plumbers’ Supply Co., Inc., Hempstead, 
N. Y., has increased its capital stock from $75,000 to 
$125, 000. 

The Utica Plumbing Supply Co., Inc., 332 Lafayette street, 
Utica, N. Y., has increased its capital stock from $100,000 
to $300,000. 

The Virginia Table Co., Marion, Va., has increased its 
capital stock from $600,000 to $1,000,000, and plans to make 
plant extensions. 

The E. J. Manville Machine Co., Waterbury, Conn., manu- 
facturer of machinery, has increased its capital stock from 
$100,000 to $200,000. 

The Michigan Porcelain Tile Works, Inc., Ionia, Mich., 
has increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $150,000 to 
provide for plant expansion. 

The Ft. Wayne Iron Store Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., dealer 
in heavy hardware, iron and steel, has increased its capital 
stock from $125,000 to $450,000. 

The Oilgear Co., Milwaukee, manufacturer of shop equip- 
ment and hydraulic presses, has increased its capital stock 
to $500,000 in preferred and 5,000 shares of common of no 
par value. 

The Bridgeport Machine & Tool Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., has increased its capital stock from $35,000 to $250,- 
000, and has changed its name to the Instant Electric Water 
Heater Co. 

The Modern Machine Tool Co., Jackson, Mich., is reported 
as planning to increase its capital stock to provide facilities 
for manufacturing a combination drill table vise and cutting- 
off machire. 


The Prime Mfg. Co., 653 Clinton street, Milwaukee, Wis., 
manufacturer of castings, has increased its capital stock 
from $400,000 to $500,000, and plans to extend its plant 
and equipment with part of the proceeds. 


NEW CORPORATIONS 


Western Tool Co., Seattle, $100,000; incorporators: D. G. 
Kiggerman and others, 1408 Hoge building. 

The Frezo Cabinet Co., Waco, Texas, $100,000; incorpora- 
tors: A. P. McClendon, C. R. Turner and J. H. Coffield. 

The National Record Resurfacing Co., Montgomery, Ala., 
$100,000; incorporators: Edward Hails, R. E. Seibels and 
others. 

The Dunn Edge Tool Corp., Augusta, Maine, $75,000; 
incorporators: E. M. Leavitt, L. E. Folsom and Ernest L. 
McLean. 

The T. L. Talbert Iron & Steel Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
$100,000; incorporators: T. L. R. Talbert, M. W. Hood and 
Ida Cannon. 

The Burnsville Chair Mfg. Co., Burnsville, N. C., $1,000,- 
000, to make chairs; incorporators: William J. Parnelli 
and others. 


The B. & B. Co., Boston, $100,000, to operate a machine 
shop; incorporators: Marshall P. Brundige, Richard H. 
Brundige and A. Max. 

The Field Motor Co., Rice Lake, Wis., $50,000, to build 
a special motor car; incorporators: T. H. Field, Ray C. 
Peck and Thomas W. Quinn. 

The Standard Spring Co., Canton, Ohio, $50,000; incorpor- 
ators: William R. Seese, Earl Ingold, Leo W. Dyer, James 
Fletcher and Will F. Davis. 

Richey, Browne & Donald, Inc., Madison, Wis., $300,000, 
to manufacture metal products; incorporators: A. C. Richey, 
R. A. Browne and R. J. Browne. 

The George Sague Mfg. Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., $50,- 
000, to manufacture machinery; incorporators: George 
Sague, H. Gardner and F. G. C. Miller. 

The Petrie-Lewis Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn., $50,000, 
to make electrical supplies; incorporators: John A. Petrie, 
Thomas C. Lewis, Jr., and J. Walter Petrie. 

The Dyar Sales & Machinery Co., Cambridge, Mass., $100,- 
000; incorporators: Perlie A. Dyar, Boston, Walter M. Van 
Sant, Arlington, and T. A. Fessenden, Newton. 

The Tileflo Mfg. Co., New York, $100,000, to manufacture 
tools and machinery; incorporators: B. B. Riggs, J. Preiss 
and E. Preiss; attorney, E. Klein, 1819 Broadway. 
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SPECIALTIES FOR MILL SUPPLY JOBBERS 
Who are Seeking Opportunities for Sales and Profit 











MASON 


Reducing Valves 
ARE STANDARD 


Do You Carry 
Them in Stock? 


MASON REGULATOR CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 











TOLMAN BRUSHES 


‘* Adjustable”’ 


sree 





THUMB NuT 


lt is clearly a fact that our adjustable wire form sup- 
ports the bristles, and therefore makes an altogether 


superior brush. Tolman Brushes outwear by far, 
ordinary brushes. 


Brushes for all classes of sweeping 


TOLMAN MFG. CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





Increase Your Income and 


Build Customer Good Will 


by Selling 


‘*RACINE”’ 
HIGH SPEED 
METAL CUTTING 
MACHINES 


Write for Catalog 
and Prices 











“Racine” 
Junior 
Patented 
July 13, 1909, 
and Feb. 24, 
1914 





A FIELD CONSTANTLY WIDENING 


In practically every Industrial field the merit of Stanley 
Solid Woven Cotton Belting has been proven. It is 
highly heat and oll resisting; plilable; minimum stretch. 
A profitable jobber’s belt. Investigate. Write for 
samples and prices. 


STANLEY BELTING CORPORATION 
15-17 No. Jefferson St. Chicago 








The No. 401 Champion 
Steel Rivet Forge 


can be seen working on 99 out of 
every 100 structural steel buildings 
being built in the United States to- 
day. The same may be said of all 
railroads, bridge builders, boiler 
makers, etc. The No. 401 Forge 
has not only been adopted by this 
class of trade in the United States, 
but also throughout the. entire 
world. 

Carried in stock by all the lead- 
ing mill supply jobbers, 


Write for catalog and price sheet. 


Champion Blower & Forge Co. 


Lancaster, Pa. 













“Quality 
Protects 
Profits” 


ToRca 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


OUR LINE INCLUDES 
Complete Welding, Cutting, Brazing, Lead Burn- 
ing and Decarbonizing equipments. Non-Flash 
Torches, Gas Regulators, Acetylene Generators, 
Cylinder Trucks, Welding Rods, Fluxes and Accessories. 
Write for 


Torchweld Equipment Co. 
our Sales 
Proposition FULTON & CARPENTER STS., CHICAGO 








Water and Oil Proof 


Manufactured by a new process. 
Superior in every way to all other 
Paper Pulleys. Will not fray at 
the edges. In all standard sizes 
from 1% inches up—special sizes 
furnished on short notice. 





Distributed through Mill Supply Houses. Ask for Folder. 


COMPOSITION WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


10 South La Salle St., Chicago 











PORTER” 


A tool for cut- models for han- 
ting bolts, rods, dling various 
and wires. Orig- sizes of work 
inally perfected and for special 
for the  black- purposes. Sold 
smith and car- by heavy hard- 
riage - building ware and_ tool 
trade. now used supply houses 
all over the everywhere. The 
world in shops, name Porter is 
factories and on on every tool 
construction. guaranteed’ by 

H.K. Porter. 


EVERETT 
MASS. 


Made in a num- 
ber of sizes and 


HK.PORTER 
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_ The New Kensington Machine Tool & Die Co., New Kens- 
ington, Pa., $100,000; incorporators: Samuel J. Leman, 
Creighton, Pa., and R. G. Hitechue, Parnassus, Pa. 


American Distributing & Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
$50,000, to build machines and other products; incorporators: 
H. B. Slauson, J. A. Merson and George H. Coulter. 

The American Ringless Piston Corporation, Lancaster, Pa., 
$500,000, to manufacture adjustable ringless pistons; in- 
corporators: E. F. Herr, J. S. Brubaker and others. 


The Sprague Electrical Supply Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
$112,000, to make metal products; incorporators: Raymond 
G. Stewart, Starbuck Sprague and Weston M. Jenks. 


The Blue Flame Oil Heating Co., Springfield, Mass., $50,- 
000, to manufacture heating appliances, incorporators: 
Augustus Leonard, Harold P. Small and H. J. Loomis. 


The Milliken Signal Corp., New York, $750,000; incor- 
porators: W. C. Dickey, F. Milliken and F. Milliken, Jr.; 
attorneys, Griggs, Baldwin & Baldwin, 27 Pine street. 

The Donald Wire & Iron Goods Co., Hamilton, Ontario, 
$750,000, to manufacture iron products and wire; incorpora- 
tors: George E. Mills, Mary M. Donald and others. 


Republic Plumbing Supply Corporation, 102 Twenty-first 
street, Brooklyn, $50,000, to deal in plumbing supplies; in- 
corporators: R.M. Smythe, V. Foster and S. B. Schloss. 

The Davenport Perfect Sash Weight Foundry Co., Daven- 
port, Iowa, $200,000, to manufacture a patented sash weight; 
incorporators: B. F. Aufderhide, H. Burmann and others. 


The Automotive Fan & Bearing Co., Detroit, $80,000; 
incorporators: Mortimer C. DeWitt and others. Mr. De- 
Witt’s address is 59 Connecticut avenue, Highland Park, 
Mich. 

The American Write-O-Graph Co., Rochester, N. Y., $3,- 
000,000, to manufacture camera attachments; incorporators: 
Walston D. Brown, 360 Main street, East Rochester, and 
others. 

The Cico Products Corporation, 41 East 42d street, New 
York, $500,000, to manufacture tools and other mechanical 
equipment; incorporators: F. Kenneth Gundlach and Joseph 
Leopold. 


The Industrial Appliance Co., 332 S. LaSalle street, Chi- 
cago, $130,000, to manufacture and deal in machinery; in- 
corporators: John I. Logan, Lennox Nairn and C. Weston 
Partridge. 

The Roulette Glass Co., Corning, N. Y., $3,200,000, to 
manufacture vacuum bottles and other kindred products: 
incorporators: Dr. G. S. Goff, C. A. Rohland and Thomas 
F. Rogers. 

The Lindell Drop Forge Co., Lansing, Mich., $350,000, to 
make drop forgings; incorporators: Charles E. Lindell, 
George W. Jewett, Dean W. Kelley and Gus F. Lindell, the 
last named of Chicago. 


Jordan, Roberts Sales Ltd., Brantford, Ontario, $50,000, 
to deal in machinery and supplies; incorporators: Will- 
oughby S. Brewster, William H. Carpenter, Henry H. Jordan, 
Edward F. Roberts and others. 


GENERAL NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


The National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, has acquired a site in 
Forbes Street, that city, to be used for a research laboratory. 


The Eastern Supply Association will hold its summer 
meeting at the Hotel Astor, New York, on Wednesday, June 
13. 

McCabe & Sherran Machinery Corp., New York, has 
opened a branch sales office at 530 Fourth avenue, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., New York, has changed 
its Milwaukee office address from 521 Grand avenue to Suite 
17, 610 Sycamore Street. 


Cyril J. Bath & Co., Cleveland, machinery dealers, have 
moved their offices from 1603 to 1738 St. Clair street, com- 
bining them with their warehouse. 


The Albert Pipe Supply Co. has opened for business at 
Berry and North Eighth Streets, Brooklyn. The company is 
incorporated with capital stock of $100,000. 

The Link Belt Co., Chicago, has moved its Pittsburgh 
offices from its old location in the Park building to 335 Fifth 
Avenue. T. F. Webster is manager of the Pittsburgh office. 

Rivett Lathe & Grinder Co., Boston, is being reorganized 
under the name of the Rivett Lathe & Grinder Corporation, 


and the business will be continued under the management 
of T. S. Ross. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, has moved its 
downtown offices in that city from the Corn Exchange build- 
ing to the new Illinois Merchants Bank building, Jackson 
and Clark Streets. 


The National Association of Sales Managers is to be organ- 
ized and will hold its first meeting in Atlantic City on June 
7, directly following the convention of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World. 


The Eastern Machinery & Equipment Co., Commercial 
Trust building, Philadelphia, plans to erect a warehouse 
for storage of machine tools and equipment at Front street 
«and Kaighn avenue, Camden, N. J. 


Frank S. Cronk, Denver, announces the removal of his 
business from 1728 Arapahoe street to larger quarters at 
1987 Broadway, and requests that his mail address be 
changed to P. O. Drawer 1769, Denver. 

Long Island Broom Works, Long Island City, announces 
that on June 1 it will begin manufacturing in its new plant 
at Laurel Hill, N. Y., which will afford the company increased 
facilities and more modern manufacturing units. 


M. & J. Goodman, specialists in the manufacture of wiping 
cloths, will move soon into their new building, Platt avenue 
and East 79th street, Cleveland, Ohio. The company has 
recently opened offices in Philadelphia and Chicago. 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., reported net earnings 
of $3,210,724 for the first quarter of this year, equivalent, 
after deducting preferred dividend payments, to $3.07 per 
share on its outstanding common stock of no par value. 

The Whitman & Barnes Manufacturing Co., Akron, Ohio, 
has purchased a site in Coventry, a suburb of Akron, for a 
new plant. Beyond the acquisition of the site, no further 
news of the company’s plans are at the present time available. 

The Dravo Equipment Co., a new corporation, has opened 
offices in the Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh, and will act as 
sales representative of several manufacturers of road build- 
ing equipment, and selling subsidiary of the Dravo-Doyle Co. 

The Joseph F. Grosswiller Supply Co., Toledo, Ohio, job- 
ber of plumbers’, steamfitters’, mill and railway supplies, 
recently filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy, scheduling 
liabilities amounting to $179,661.59 and assets amounting to 
$102,879.69. ‘ 

The Boston office of the Chas. A. Schieren Company is now 
located at 247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, where the company 
has acquired more commodious quarters than were formerly 
occupied at 232 Summer Street. The Boston office is in 
charge of R. H. Jackson. 

The Wisconsin Electric Company, Racine, Wis., announces 
the opening of a vigorous drive for export business. L. B 
Augustine has been appointed export sales manager, with 
office at the factory in Racine. In connection with this drive, 
an advertising campaign has been inaugurated. 

The Haslett Chute & Conveyor Co., a new Philadelphia 
corporation with headquarters at 520 North Sixty-first 
street, plans to acquire the business heretofore carried on as 
a partnership under the name of the Haslett Spiral Chute 
Co., and will manufacture spiral chutes, belt and gravity 
conveyors and handling equipment. 

The Equipment Specialties Co., 166 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, has been organized to sell specialties for rail- 
way cars and to manufacture. L. L. Cohen is president of 
the company, and George A. Hull is vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. The other officers named are: treasurer, C. 
Mosier, and secretary, W. R. Gillies. 

Crane Co., Chicago, has opened a new branch house at 
1217 West Broad street, Richmond, Va., in charge of H. I. 
Schulz. A new Crane warehouse has been established at 
Long Beach, Cal., under the supervision of the company’s 
Los Angeles branch. Crane-Bennett, Limited, have opened 
a new sales office in Bombay, India. 


The National Acme Co., Cleveland, in its statement for 
March showed net profits of $204,534, as compared to a joss 
of $171,190 in March, last year. Shipments for March 
totaled $1,091,331 as compared to $291,763 in March, last 
year. Shipments for the first quarter, 1923, were $2,583,- 
448, as compared with $687,825 for the corresponding period, 
1922. 

The Skinner Chuck Company, New Britain, Conn., has 
purchased from the Production Tool Equipment Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., all of the dies, patterns, fixtures, ma- 
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TRADE MARK 


BRISTOL'S 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE. 













PATENT 
STEEL BELT 
LACING 


QUICKLY AND EASILY APPLIED 
NO SPECIAL TOOLS REQUIRED 
U. S. Patents, July 30, 1889, January 4, 
1898, December 19, 1899. 


Men Take Pride In Using 
Bristol’s Belt Lacing 


So easy to apply—‘A hammer—a piece of soft 
wood—their hands.” No extra tools required—no 
need to call in an experienced belt lacer. 

When finished—they point to the job with pride. 

Dealers point to the low price and customers usually buy sev- 
eral boxes and distribute them in convenient locations through- 
out the plant where they are readily obtainable in an emer- 


gency. 


Straight and staggered point styles in sizes to suit all kinds 
of belts. 


Send for Catalog 712-H and Discounts. 





THE BRISTOL COMPANY 
Waterbury, Conn., U. S. A. 


Branch Offices 


Boston, New York Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, 


St. Louis, San Francisco 
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LEATHER. 











Belting know that back of the belts 

they sell—is a reputation of Highest 
Quality since 1867. That Alexander Belts 
keep on pulling as the years go by. That 
Alexander Fibre-Knit laps and plies hold 
tight under toughest pulls, and that users are 
free from usual belt worries. They know, 
too, that the better dealers handle Alexander 
Leather Belts and that they can recommend 
Alexander without hesitation. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS 


[Betis who sell Alexander Leather 


BRANCH OFFICES 


New York - - - - - Chicago 
New Haven - Detroit - Cleveland 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 


Distributors in all principal cities 


414 North Third St. Philadelphia 
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chinery and other accessories for the production of the 
Ketchum vise, formerly made by the latter company. The 
Skinner Chuck Company plans to develop a complete line 
of milling machine vises with and without swivel bases. 


Edward H. Boehnken, manager of the St. Louis branch, 
Crane Co., died suddenly in that city on March 27. The com- 
pany paid tribute to him in an obituary notice in the May 
issue of its house organ. Mr. Boehnken entered the employ 
of Crane Co., on April 25, 1899, as credit and office manager 
of the New York branch, and on September 15, 1900, was 
transferred to St. Louis as manager, holding the position up 
to the time of his death. 


The American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers has been invited to hold its fall meeting in Canada 
as guests of the Ministers of Mines of Ontario and Quebec, 
and the Canadian Institute of Mining Engineers. The date 
of the meeting will be decided upon later, but will probably 
be the last two weeks of August. Plans call for a special 
train to convey the party to some of the large mines in 
Canada. The round trip will last 10 or 12 days. 


Rockford Milling Machine Company, Rockford, IIl., has 
taken over the manufacture of the single and double end 
centering and drilling machines formerly manufactured and 
sold by the Cadillac Machinery Co., Detroit. In addition to 
the complete line of standard machines, the company plans 
to build special machines and attachments for drilling and 
centering work. In the future the Cadillac machines will be 
known as the Rockford centering and drilling machines. 


The American Cable Co., Inc., a company recently incor- 
porated under the laws of Delaware with a capital stock of 
$3,000,000 preferred and 150,000 shares of common of no 
par value, has started in business with general offices at 291 
Broadway, New York. The company is a merger of several 
wire manufacturing plants, including the Upson-Walton Co., 
Newark, N. J., George C. Moon mills at Garwood and Dun- 
ellen, N. J., and the Pittsburgh Wire Rope Co., Verona, Pa. 


Andrew Young McDonald, president of the A. Y. Mc- 
Donald Mfg. Co., Dubuque, Iowa, died suddenly at his 
offices on Friday afternoon, April 20, heart failure causing 
the death. Mr. McDonald was apparently in good health, 
and was leaving a conference of officers of the company, 
when he suddenly collapsed. He was born in Dubuque, 
December 24, 1868, son of A. Y. McDonald, who founded 
the company bearing his name. A graduate of Cornell Uni- 
versity, Mr. McDonald, upon the death of his father, became 
active head of the company. He is survived by his wife, 
three sons and one daughter. 

Twenty executives and employes of the Albany Hardware 
& Iron Co., Albany, N. Y., at a dinner held in Albany on 
April 20, organized a twenty-year service club, to be called 
the Ahico Twenty-year Service Club. The following officers 
were elected: President, William I. Baker, president of the 
company; vice-president, William B. Wackerhagen, vice-pres- 
ident of the company; secretary, William E. Foskett, secre- 
tary of the company and originator of the idea, and treasurer, 
James K. Dunscomb, treasurer of the company. The election 
of these officers followed a decision of the employes that the 
honor of being the first officers of the club should fall to the 
present company executives. 

F. T. Hildred & Co., St. Paul., dealers in. power plant 
equipment, steam specialties and supplies, moved on April 
7 from their temporary quarters at 235 East 6th street, 
into new and more commodious permanent quarters at 108 
East 3rd street. The company now occupies a four-story 
and basement brick building, 25x70 feet, equipped with power 
elevator and otherwise excellently fitted for the needs of the 
business. The new location is ideal, being practically in the 
center of the city and makes it easier for the company to 
handle a large volume of business. F. T. Hildred, president 
of the company, reports that no changes have been made 
in his organization, other than the addition of more office 
help. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company in 
its annual report for the year ending March 31, 1923, reports 
net income of $12,263,485. The dividend requirements were 
$6,033,428, so that over twice this amount was earned and 
more than six million dollars added to the surplus. Gross 
sales for the year were $125,000,000, which represents an 


increase, of $25,000,000 over the sales of last year. The cash 
position of the company is a strong one, the current assets 
totalling over $106,000,000, and the current liabilities less 
than $17,000,000. The bookings of new business steadily 
increased during the year, and the value of unfilled orders at 
the close of the year was $61,914,237, as compared with $50,- 
740,696 at the close of the previous year. 


W. A. Chenoweth, general sales manager of the domestic 
divisions of Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, died 
in his home in the Latham Apartments, Philadelphia, on 
May 15, after a very brief illness. He had been with the 
house of Disston in various capacities for approximately 
thirty-five years. For several years he was a manufacturers’ 
representative at Birmingham, Ala., and was made Southern 
manager for Disston in 1912. Later he was appointed sales 
manager of Disston’s hardware department, and recently gen- 
eral sales manager of the entire domestic division. Mr. 
Chenoweth was 67 years of age. He leaves a widow, two 
sons, one daughter and four grandchildren. He was a 
charter member of the Old Guard as well as a member of 
various clubs and societies. 


Catharine Van Syckle Morrill, widow of Charles Morrill, 
and vice-president of Chas. Morrill, Inc., New York, died at 
her home in that city on Friday, April 18. Mrs. Morrill, 
upon the death of her husband in 1897, assumed the active 
management of his business and continued in charge until 
her oldest son was able to take charge. Mrs. Morrill was 
born in Townsbury, New Jersey, daughter of Samuel Van 
Syckle and Thankful Runyon, old and highly respected resi- 
dents of Warren County. She was a woman of tremendous 
energy and of great business ability. The following mem- 
bers of the Morrill family are now actively interested in the 
business: president and general manager, William C. Mor- 
rill; treasurer, J. A. Hurdle; secretary, Ralph V. Morrill; 
Miss Esther M. Morrill and Mrs. William R. Tyler, all 
stockholders. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Classified Line Advertisements under heads of Wanted, For Sale, etc., 
will be published in this Department at a rate of 25 cents a line, each 
insertion. Count nine words to a line. 








SALESMAN WANTED 





HIGH GRADE SALESMAN 

WANTED—To take the place of one of our men who has 
come in from the road to our compiling department. We 
want a man of unquestioned character to lay out catalogues 
and close contracts with jobbers of mill supplies and the 
allied lines. Printing experience not essential, but the man 
should know mill supplies from the jobber’s standpoint, pre- 
ferably from being connected with a jobbing house. A wide 
acquaintance with jobbers of mill and plumbing supplies will 
also be of advantage, as would also a knowledge of automo- 
bile or electrical supplies, as we compile catalogues in these 
lines also. There will be much travelling. A large percent- 
age of the orders will be repeat orders from our present cus- 
tomers, as our work in this line has for many years been 
the largest in the United States. This is a good, permanent 
connection. Other things being equal we prefer a young man. 
Reply by letter only and in strict confidence, giving full de- 
tails as to age, education, experience (naming past and 
present employers) and salary expected. We also have opening 
for two more mill supply men in our compiling department. 
Catalogue Department, R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, 
Chicago. 








(FLAKE) (AMORPHOUS) 


GRAPHITE 


Lubricating Graphite Pipe Joint Compound 
Boiler Graphite Graphite Grease Graphite Paint 


SUPERIOR FLAKE GRAPHITE CO. 








76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 




















MLL QUPPLUES 














DEPENDABLE 


Buyers of fire protection equip- 
ment have learned that all Diener 
products are dependable. They 
buy them because of that fact. The 
George W. Diener Mfg. Co. recog- 
nizes that the dependability of 
its fire fighting devices is one of 
its greatest business assets. 


DIENER 


Fire Extinguishers 


We make a fire extinguisher to meet 
every requirement. Our line includes 
the soda and acid type, the five gallon 
pump tank type, the regular one quart 
type, and _ the 
bucket tank type. 








Write for Com. 





plete Catalog Our experience 
i : enables us to ad- 
showing Fire Ex- F : 
tinguishers, -~ vise jobbers as to 
ct lg a the kinds which 
Safety Cans, Shop they will find 
Cans, etc. 








easiest to sell. 





Geo. W. Diener Mfg. Co. 
400-416 Monticello Ave., Chicago 














STOCK SERVICE 


One of the important factors in our service is 
giving our customers what they want and when 
they want it. 
The illustration above is one of the stock rooms 
at the Ladew Plant which gives you some idea 
of how we do it. 

A belt for every drive 


DEALERS—We have a few desirable territories open. 
Write for proposition, 


EDWARD R. LADEW COMPANY, Ine. 
128 Broadway, New York City 





A SELLING ARGUMENT 


HE reason why the 

Williams Valve is a 

Leader with most 
dealers, is not on account 
of the demand created by 
our advertising, but simply 
because it is a valve that 
can be sold chiefly on the 
Strength of Quality. 
After you have seen and con- 
sidered its many good points and 
features, you will readily under- 
stand why the Williams Valve 
appeals to the engineers. so 
strongly. 


WILLIAM 





FIRST—It is made of the Best metal that 
money can buy. 

SECOND—It is heavier than most other 
Valves. 

THIRD—Strictly guaranteed for 200 Ibs. 
pressure, 

FOURTH—It has a non-stripping stem. 

FIFTH—This stem can be repacked under 
pressure, 

SIXTH—It has a bronze disc and seat; it 
stands higher pressure longer than others. 

SEVENTH—It requires no extra discs or 
seats. If worn, it is easily reground at 
no extra expense. 


Just think of the Value and Economy of such a 
valve. Think of the “Talking Points.” That is 
the whole selling argument of the Williams Valve. 


The D. T. Williams Valve Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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O many good dealers, 
plumbers and pump 
men have been so suc- 
cessful with MYERS 
ELECTRIC HOUSE 
PUMPS and DIRECT 
WATER SYSTEMS 
and have so many good 
things to say about them 
through satisfied users, that we 
unhesitatingly recommend 
them to anyone interested in 

the sale and installation of 
water systems for residences, farms, public or pri- 
vate institutions. Investigate the MYERS “Honor- 
Bilt” line today, and like others, capitalize its many 
special features and its dependable service. 
Information, catalogs and prices to the 
trade. 





Tk F.E.MYERS & BRO.CoO.Ashiand Ohio. 


— ASHLAND PUMP AND HAY TOOL WORKS-— 
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BUY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS 


A Classified Index to the Products of Advertisers in This Issue 


Index to Advertisements on Last Page 
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ACCESSORIES, AUTOMOBILE 
Detroit Brass & Malleable Works. 
General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
The Wm, Powell Co. 


APRONS, LEATHER 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 


ARBORS, DRILL CHUCK 
Jacobs Manufacturing Co, 


ASBESTOS MATERIALS 
Asbestos Products Company 
General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 


BABBITT LINED BEARINGS 
Johnson Bronze Company 


BABBITT METALS 
Dodge Manufacturing Corp. 
W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
The Medart Company 


BALLS, STEEL, BRASS, BRONZE, ALUMI- 
NUM, MONEL AND BELL METAL 
Hoover Steel Bal] Co. 


BARRELS, TUMBLING 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 


BEARINGS, BRONZE 
The Bunting Brass & Bronze Co. 
Johnson Bronze Company 
Stewart Manufacturing Corp. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT, BABBITTED 
Bond Foundry & Engineering Co. 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
The Hill Clutch Co. 
W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
The Medart Company 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT, BALL 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
Hide Leather & Belting Co. 
Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT, OILLESS 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co, 
BEARINGS, SHAFT, ROLLER 
Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
“The Reeves’’—Reeves Pulley Co. 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
BELT CARRIERS AND IDLERS 
The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
BELT DRESSING 
Alexander Brothers 
Atlantic Manufacturing Co. 
*““Beltex’’—Chicago Belting Co. 
Buffalo Belt Dressing Co, 
Burrell Belting Company 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
Gandy Belting Co., The 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Jobbers Mfg. Co. 
Richmond Belt Dressing Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Chas. A. Schieren Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co, 
BELT FASTENERS 
The Bristol] Company 
Clipper Belt Lacer Co, 
Crescent Belt Fastener Co, 
Detroit Belt Lacer Co. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
The Bristol Company 
Isaac Jackson Belt Fastener Co, 
BELT LACINGS, LEATHER 
Alexander Brothers 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
“Cocheco”—I. B. Williams & Sons 
BELT LACINGS, METALLIC 
Clipper Belt Lacer Co, 
Detroit Belt Lacer Co. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
The Bristol Company 
BELT TIGHTENERS 
Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
The Hill Clutch Co. 
W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
The Medart Company 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 
BELTING, BALATA 
Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co. 
BELTING, BURMALINE 
Burrell Belting Company 





BELTING, CANVAS STITCHED 

Federal Belting Co, 
“Gandy”’—The Gandy Belting Co. 
Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co. 

BELTING, CONVEYOR 
The Diamond Rubber Co., Ine. 
Gandy Belting Co. 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 
Stanley Belting Corporation 
Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co. 

BELTING, COTTON, SOLID WOVEN 

Burrell Belting Company 
Stanley Belting Corporation 
Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co. 


BELTING, IMPREGNATED 
“Alfalfa’’—Burrell Belting Co. 
Federal Belting Co, 

Gandy Belting Company 


BELTING, LEATHER 
Alexander Brothers 
Bonner & Barnewall, Inc. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
Hide, Leather & Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co., Inc. 
George Rahmann & Co, 
Chas. A. Schieren Co. 
“Sterling’’—Chas. Bond & Co., Philadelphia 
Taylor Belting Company 
I. B. Williams & Sons 
BELTING, LINK 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 
The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
Chas. A. Schieren Co. 
BELTING, ROUND 
Chicago Belting -Co. 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
Chas. A. Schieren Co. 
I. B. Williams & Sons 
BELTING, RUBBER 
Diamond Rubber Co., Inc. 
Hewitt Rubber Co, 
The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co, 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 
BELTING, THRESHER 
Chicago Belting Company 
Gandy Belting Co. 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 
I. B. Williams & Sons 
Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co. 
BELTING, TRACTOR 
Burrell Belting Company 
Chicago Belting Company 
Republic Belting Co, 
Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co. 
BELTING, TWISTED 
Chicago Belting Company 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co. 
BELTING, WATERPROOF 
Alexander Brothers 
Bonner & Barnewall, Inc. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Chicago Rawhile Mfg. Co. 
Gandy Belting Company 
Hide, Leather & Belting’ Co. 
George Rahmann & Co. 
Chas. A. Schieren Co. 
Turtle—Edward R, Ladew Co., Ind. 
I. B. Williams & Sons 
Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co. 


BELTS, WELL DRILLING 
Chicago Belting Company. 
Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co. 
BENCHES (WORK), JEWELERS 
Leiman Bros. 





BENCH LEGS 
W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. 

BENCH STOPS 
Chas. Morrill 

BENDERS, PIPE 
M. B. Skinner Co. 

BLOCKS, CHAIN 
Ford Chain Block Co, 
Wright Mfg. Co. 


BLOCKS, PILLOW 
Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
The Medart Company 
The Carlyle Johnson Machine Co. 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. 

B. Wood’s Sons Co. 
BLOWERS 

Champion Blower & Forge Co. 
Leiman Bros. 


BLOWERS, HAND, ELECTRIC 
United States Electrical Tool Co. 


BLOWERS, SANDBLAST 
Leiman Bros. 


BOILER TUBES 
E. F. Keating Co, 
National Tube Co. 
BOILERS, TUBULAR AND WATER TUBE 
Henry Vogt Machine Co, 
BOLT CUTTERS 


H. K. Porter—‘‘Easy,” ‘New Easy,” “Allen- 
Randall.”’ 


BOLTS, NUTS AND SCREWS 

The National Acme Company 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. 

BRACKETS, WALL 
Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
W. A. Jones, Foundry & Machine Co. 
The Medart Company 

BRAKE LINING 
General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 


BRASS GOODS, STEAM 
American Injector Co. 
Capitol Brass Works, 
Detroit Brass & Malleable Works 
McRae & Roberts Co. 
Sherwood Manufacturing Co. 
The Wm. Powell Co. 
Sterling & Skinner Mfg. Co. 
The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 
BRICKS, ABRASIVE 
The Cleveland Stone Co. 
Sterling Grinding Wheel Co, 
BRONZE 
The Bunting Brass & Bronze Co. 
Johnson Bronze Company 
BRONZE BUSHINGS AND BARS 
The Bunting Brass & Bronze Co. 
Johnson Bronze Company 
Stewart Manufacturing Corp. 
BROOMS, FACTORY, WAREHOUSE AND 
RAILROAD 
Indianapolis Brush & Broom Mfg. Co. 
Long Island Broom Works 
Tolman Mfg. Co. 
BROOMS, STREET AND PLATFORM 
Long Island Broom Works 


BRUSHES, BENCH, FLOOR, ETC. 
Indianapolis Brush & Broom Mfg. Co, 
Long Island Broom Works 
Tolman Mfg. Co. 


BRUSHES, FLUE AND HEATER 
Pilley Packing & Flue Brush Mfg. Co, 


BRUSHES, PAINT 
Long Island Broom Works 


BUCKETS, ELEVATOR 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 
The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
W. A. Jones Fdy. & Machine Co. 
“Salem’’—Mullins Body Corporation 

CANS, EXCELSIOR 

Geo, W. Diener Mfg. Co. 
Miller Peerless Mfg. Co. 

CANS, OILY WASTE 
Geo. W. Diener Mfg. Co. 
Miller Peerless Mfg. Co. 
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CANS, SAFETY, GASOLINE 
Geo. W. Diener Mfg. Co. 
Miller Peerless Mfg. Co. 
CAR-MOVERS 

Appleton Car-Mover Co. 

CASING, WELL 
National Tube Co. 

CASTERS, TRUCK 
Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 


CASTINGS, GRAY AND MALLEABLE 
Detroit Brass & Malleable Works 
Illinois Malleable Iron Co. 
The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
CATALOGS, MILL SUPPLY 
R, R. Donnelley & Sons Co, 


CEMENT, ASBESTOS 

Asbestos Products Company 
CEMENT, LEATHER BELT 

Alexander Brothers 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
Cocheco—I. B. Williams & Sons 
Chas. A. Schieren Co. 

CEMENT, PIPE JOINT 
J. C. Whitlam Mfg. Co. 


CHAIN BELTS 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 
The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 

W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co, 
CHAINS FOR ALL ELEVATING, CONVEYING 
AND ALL POWER TRANSMISSION 
PURPOSES 

fhe Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 


CHUCKS, DRILL 
The Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


CHUCKS, LATHE 
“Sweetland’—The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co. 


CLAMPS, BELT 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co. 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


CLAMPS, “C” 
Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 


CLAMPS, PIPE AND PIPE JOINT 
M. B. Skinner & Co. 


CLEANERS, CLOSET BOWL 
Hercules Chemical Co., Inc. 
CLEANERS, FLUE 
Pilley Packing & Flue Brush Mfg. Co. 
Sherwood Mfg. Co. 


CLEANERS, SEWER AND DRAIN PIPE, 
CHEMICAL 


Hercules Chemical Co., Inc. 


CLEANERS, SEWER AND DRAIN PIPE, 
MECHANICAL 


Hercules Chemical Co., Inc. 


CLIPPERS, BOLT 
H. K. Porter 


CLOSETS, FROST PROOF 
Jos. A. Vogel Co. 


CLUTCHES, FRICTION 


Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
Edgemont Machine Co., The 
The Hill Clutch Co. 
The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co, 
“Lemley”—W. A. Jones Fdy. & Mach. Co. 
The Medart Company 
The Moore & White Co. 
“The Reeves’’—Reeves Pulley Co. 
T. B, Wood's Sons Co. 

COCKS, AIR 
American Injector Co. 
Detroit Brass & Malleable Works 
McRae & Roberts Co. 
Michigan Lubricator Co, 
The Wm. Powell Co. 
The Sterling & Skinner Mfg. Co. 
The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 


COCKS, BALL 
Detroit Lubricator Co. 
McRae & Roberts Co. 
The Sterling & Skinner Mfg. Co. 


COCKS, CORPORATION 
Powell Co. 

COCKS, GAGE 
American Injector Co. 
Detroit Brass & Malleable Works 
Jenkins Bros. 
Michigan Lubricator Co, 
“Ohio”’—The Ohio Brass Co. 
The Wm. Powell Co. 
Sherwood Mfg. Co 
The D. T. Williams Valve -Co. 


The Wm, 





COUKS, STEAM AND SERVICE 
Detroit Brass & Malleable Works 
McRae & Roberts Co, 

The Wm. Powell Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 


COLLARS, SHAFT 
Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
The Hill Clutch Co. 
The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
The Medart Company 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


COMPOUND, PIPE JOINT 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Superior Flake Graphite Co. 


COMPRESSORS, AIR, ELECTRIC 
The Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 


COOLERS, WATER 
The Halsey W. Taylor Co, 


COPPERS, SOLDERING 
Chicago Solder Co, 
COUNTERSHAFTS 
Athol Machine & Foundry Co 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
Edgemont Machine Co., The 
B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


COUNTERSHAFTS, SMALL 
Birkle Machine Works. 


COUPLINGS, HOSE 
Schlangen Bros. Co. 


COUPLINGS, MOTOR 
Birkle Machine Works 
Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co, 
The Hill Clutch Co, 
The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
The Medart Company 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
Spiro—Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
B. Wood's Sons Co. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT, FLEXIBLE 
Birkle Machine Works 
Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT, FRICTION CUT-OFF 
The Carlyle Johnson Machine Co. 
Edgemont Machine Co., The 
The Hill Clutch Co. 
W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
The Medart Company 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 
COVERING, PULILFY 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 


CUP LEATHER. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 

CUPS, LEATHER 
The Watson-Stillman Co, 

CUPS, OIL AND GREASE 

American Injector Co. 
Detroit Lubricator Co. 
Penberthy Injector Co, 
The Wm. Powell Co, 
Sherwood Mfg. Co. 
D. T. Williams Valve Co. 


CUTTERS, BOLT, RIVET AND WIRE 
H. K. Porter 


CUTTERS, GASKET AND WASHER 
M, B. Skinner Co. 


CUTTERS, MILLING 
National Twist Drill & Tool Co. 


CUTTERS, PIPE 
Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co. 


CUTTERS, STORAGE BATTERY 
H. K. Porter 


CUTTING DIES -— a. PAPER AND 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co. 


CYLINDERS, WATER, AIR OR GAS 
National Tube Co. 


CYLINDERS, WATER, BRASS AND BRASS 
LINED . 


F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 
DERRICKS 
Sasgen Derrick Co, 


DIES, BOLT THREADING 
The National Acme Company 


DIES, BRASS AND ie LETTERING AND 
RINTI 
The Hoggson & poate Mfg. Co. 


DIES, PIPE THREADING 
The Oster Mfg. Co. 
Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co. 


DOGS, LATHE 
Armstrong Bros. Tool Co, 
J. H. Williams & Co, 


DRAIN PIPE SOLVENT 
Hercules Chemical Co., Inc. 


DRAINERS, CELLAR 
Penberthy Injector Co. 


DRILL CHUCKS 
The Jacobs Mfg. Co, 


DRILLING POSTS 
Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
Lovejoy Tool Works 

DRILLS, ELECTRIC 
The Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 
Jas, Clark, Jr., Electric Co. 
Titan Mfg. Co, 
. S. Electrical Tool Co. 
Wisconsin Electric Co, 


DRILLS, POST 
Champion Blower & Forge Co. 
The Crescent Machine Co. 


DRILLS, RATCHET 
The Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
Lovejoy Tool Works 

DRILLS, TWIST 
National Twist Drill & Tool Co. 
The Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co. 

DRINKING FOUNTAINS 

The Halsey W. Taylor Co, 

DRIVES, POWER 
The Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co. 


DRUMS, CAST IRON 
W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
The Medart Company 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


DRUMS, STEEL RIM 
The Medart Company 


EJECTORS 
American Injector Co. 
Penberthy Injector Co. 
Sherwood Mfg. Co, 


ELEVATORS, MATERIAL 
Sasgen Derrick Co, 


ELIMINATORS, OIL 
The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 


ENGINE AND BOILER FITTINGS 
American Injector Co. 
Capitol Brass Works 
Detroit Brass & Malleable Works 
McRae & Roberts Co. 
The Pickering Governor Co. 
The Wm. Powell Co. 
Sterling & Skinner Mfg. Co, 
Sherwood Mfg. Co, 
D. T. Williams Valve Co. 


ENGINE LATHES 
The John Steptoe Company 


EXPANDERS, TUBE 
The Watson-Stillman Co. 
Lovejoy Tool Works 
EXTINGUISHERS, FIRE 
Geo. W. Diener Mfg, Co. 
Harker Mfg. Co. 
Miller-Peerless Mfg, Co. 


FASTENERS, BELT 
The Bristol Company 
Crescent Belt Fastener Co, 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Isaac Jackson Belt Fastener Co, 


FEED WATER SOFTENER AND PURIFIER 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 


FILES 
American Swiss File & Tool Co. (Precision, 
diemakers’, toolmakers’, jewelers’, machin- 


ists’.} 
Delta File Works 
FILES, ABRASIVE, “STERBON” 


The Cleveland Stone Co. 
Sterling Grinding Wheel Co, 


FIRE FIGHTING DEVICES—UNDER- 
WRITERS’ APPROVED 
Geo. W. Diener Mfg. Co. 
Harker Mfg. Co. 
Miller-Peerless Mfg, Co. 


FIRE PREVENTING EQUIPMENT—UNDER- 
WRITERS’ APPROVED 

Geo. W. Diener Mfg. Co. 

Harker Mfg. Co 

Miller- Peerless Mfe. Co. 


FITTINGS, COPPER TUBING 
Michigan Lubricator Co. 


FITTINGS, GAS FIXTURE 
Detroit Brass & Malleable Works 
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CRESCENT 
BELT FASTENERS 


—win good will for 
the man who 











Protect 
Your Boiler 
and Boiler-Room 





































Attendants! 
sells them 
Crescent advertising in 
the industrial publica- 
tions is hammering edie il foil . 
ae ver e danger of injury to your 
oe a Bassin boiler and boiler-room attendants by 


installing Penberthy “Safeguard” 


sary—that belts can be Water Gages on your boilers. There 


joined to give their full will then be no exposure to the 
EN life of satisfactory ser- dangers of shutting off the gage 
\e\e ow Var ooh vice. Turn this inter- valves in the midst of escaping steam 


and boiling water in case the gage 
glass should become broken. It is 
positive insurance against low water. 


est into orders from 
your customers. 


Jy stveie 2 EY 
a ore 


f 
i \ 
\ » . } It’s Another Guaranteed 
a ad te ) , “Penberthy” Product 


? 
¢ CRESCENT 
4. by ~—=— Pp 
Ng 


LATES 
CRESCENT BELT FASTENER COMPANY : 
381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK Penberthy Injector Company 


CRESCENT BELT FASTENER CO. CANADIAN CRESCENT BELT FASTENER COMPANY Established 1886 


32 FRONT STREET. WEST. TORONTO 2 PARADISE ST. BIRMINGHAM. EN! ND . . 
DISTRIBUTORS aa THE WORLD ya 1% 1254 Holden Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


Canadian Plant, Windsor, Ont. 


Write Today for Detailed Information 




















Of Interest 
to Jobbers 


Right Now Is 
Harvest Time 
In The Sale of 
Drinking Fountains 


Advertisements in seventeen 
trade papers, and_ intensive 
direct-by-mail advertising have 
been creating prospects for you 
for HALSEY TAYLOR Drink- 
No. 570A ing Fountains. 

The demand is established. 
Hundreds of prospects simply 
await a word from your sales- 
man to clinch the order. 

More than a score of corpora- 
tions have 100 or more 
HALSEY TAYLOR Fountains 
in daily use and are constantly 
adding more. 


Write for catalog and discounts today. 


The Halsey W. Taylor Company 
No. 531 N. Park Ave., Warren, Ohio 


For Oil Pumping 


When you have a call for a power pump for 
handling oil or gasoline, such as filling station 
use, tank car unloading, etc., you do not need 
to order a special pump if you stock Barnes 
“Type S” Power Pumps. 

Without extra charge, Barnes “Type S” 
Power Pumps are regularly fitted with all 
bronze one piece wing 
type valves for pumping 
oils, gasoline and other 
liquids. 

Barries “Type S” Power 
Pumps have 16 gauge 
(twice as heavy) brass 
lining, “stub-tooth” 
gear and pinion, 
four bolt ac- 
cessibility — 
in the 125 
lb. pressure 
class, there is 
nothing to 
beat them for 
quality. 
Write for 


, Bulletin M14 
| 4 and prices. 


THE BARNES MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MANSFIELD, OHIO. 














BRANCHES 
New York City Boston Chicago Denver 
137 East 43rd St. 46 Cornhill, 1702 N. Talman 401 Jacobson Bidg. 
Room 512 Ave. 


Philadelphia Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 
5224 Greene St. 322 N. Jackson St. 202 Baltimore Bidg. 237 Rialto Bidg. 


TAYLOR 
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FITTINGS, HIGH PRESSURE 
Vogt Machine 
Watson-Stillman Co, 


Henry 
The 


Co. 


FITTINGS, HY DRAULIC 
Vogt Machine 
Watson-Stillman Co. 

FITTINGS, PIPE, BRASS 
Brass & Malleable Works 
FITTINGS, PIPE, MALLEABLE 
Detroit Brass & Malleable Works 
Illinois Malleable Iron Co. 

Walworth Mfg. Co. 

FITTINGS, 
Watson-Stillman 
Vogt Machine 


FLOOR STANDS 
& Machine Co. 


Henry 
The 


Detroit 


PIPE, STEEL 
The Co, 


Henry Co. 


Bond Foundry 


Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
The Hill Clutch Co. 
W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 


The 
t B. 


Medart Company 
Wood’s Sons Co. 


FLUE BRUSH AND CLEANER 
Pilley Packing & Flue Brush Mfg. Co. 
FLUX, SOLDERING 
Chicago Solder Cc. 
FLY WHEELS, CAST IRON 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
The Hill Clutch Co. 
W. A. Jones Foundry 
The Medart Company 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 
FORGES, BLACKSMITH 
Blower & Forge Co. 
FORGES, RIVET 
Champion Blower & Forge Co. 
Lovejoy Tool Works 
FOUNTAINS, DRINKING 
Halsey W. Taylor Co, 
FRAMES, WALL ' 


& Machine Co. 
Manufacturing Corporation 


& Machine Co. 


Champion 


The 


Bond Foundry 
Dodge 


W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
The Medart Company 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


FRICTION CLUTCHES 
(See “Clutches, Friction’’) 


FRICTIONS, PAPER COMPOSITION 
Composition Wood Products Co. 


FURNACES, SOLDERING 
Co. 


xeo. W. Diener Mfg. 
GAGE GLASSES, PRISMATIC 
H. A. Rogers & Co. 


GAGES, HYDRAULIC 
Watson-Stillman Co, 


GAGES, WATER 
American Injector Co 
Detroit Brass & Malle ‘able Works 
Detroit Lubricator Co. 
McRae & Roberts Co. 
The Ohio Brass Co. 
Penberthy Injector Co. 
The Penn Engineering 
The Wm. Powell Co. 
Sterling & Skinner Mfg. 

GASKETS 

Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
Gasket & Packing Co. 
Bros. 
Packing Co., Inc. 
Belting & Packing Co. 


GEARS 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 
Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
The Medart Company 


GEARS, 
tawhide Mfg. 
Jones Foundry 


The 


Co. 


Co. 


General 
Goetze 
Jenkins 
Metric 
New York 


RAWHIDE 
Co. 
& Machine 


GLASSES, GAGE 
Libbey Glass Mfg. Co. 
A. Rogers & Co, 


FOR STEAM AND GASOLINE 
ENGINES 
yovernor Co., Portland, 


GRAPHITE FOR ALL 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Superior Flake Graphite Co. 

GREASE CUPS, 
Lubricator Co. 
GREASE, LUBRICATING 

Bond Foundry & Machine Co., “‘Bondeline” 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 

Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
Superior Flake Graphite Co 


Chicago 


We Mm Co. 


The 
H. 
GOVERNORS, 


The Pickering Conn. 


PURPOSES 


BRASS 
Michigan 


GRINDERS, BENCH AND FLOOR 
Athol Machine & Foundry Co. 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
The Cleveland Stone Co, 
Sterling Grinding Wheel Co 
The U. S. Electrical Tool Co. 
Wisconsin Electric Co 


GRINDERS, ELECTRIC 
The Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 

Jas. Clark, Jr., Electric 
U. S. Electrical Tool Co. 
Wisconsin Electric Co. 


Co. 


GRINDERS, TOOL, ROLLER BEARING 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
GRINDERS, VALVE 
The Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 
Wisconsin Electric Co, 


GRINDSTONES 
Stone Co, 
GRINDSTONE 
Machine & Foundry 
GUARDS, ELECTRIC 
Steel Lacing Co. 


GUNS, OIL AND GREASE 
Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
HACK SAW BLADES 
Works 
HANGERS, DOOR 


The Cleveland 
TRUERS 


Athol Ca, 


LAMP 
Flexible 


Victor Saw 


FE. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 
HANGERS, PIPE 

“Ball Joint’”—The Penn Engineering Co. 
HANGERS, SHAT 

Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 

Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 

Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 

The Hill Clutch Co. 

W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 


The Medart Company 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Coa. 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. 

B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


HOISTS, CHAIN 


Ford Chain Block Co, 

Wright Mfg, Co. 

HOISTS, HAND, GASOLINE AND ELECTRIC 
Sasgen Derrick Co, 


HOLDERS, TOOL 
Bros. Tool Co. 
Williams & Co, 

HOOKS, BELT 
Company 


Armstrong 
J. H. 


The Bristol 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
HOSE FITTINGS 
Schlangen Bros. Co. 


HOSE, COTTON 
Rubber Co., Inc. 
Belting & Packing Co. 
HOSE, FIRE 
Rubber Co., Ine. 
Belting & Packing Co. 


Diamond 
New York 


Diamond 
New York 


HOSE, RUBBER 
Diamond Rubber Co., Inc. 
Hewitt Rubber Co, 


New York Belting & Packing Co. 


HOSE, STEAM 
Diamond Rubber Co., Inc. 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 


HYDRAULIC LEATHER 
Chicago Belting Company 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
Chas. A. Schieren Co. 
The Watson-Stillman Co. 
INDEX CENTERS 

The John Steptoe Company 

INJECTORS 


American Injector Co. 
Penberthy Injector Co, 
The Wm. Powell Co. 
Sherwood Mfg. Co. 
JACKS, 
Works 
JACOBS CHUCKS 
Jacobs Manufacturing Co. 

LACE LEATHER 
Chicago Belting Co. 


LIFTING 


Lovejoy Tool 


Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 

Chas. A. Schieren Co, 

I. B. Williams & Sons 

LACERS, BELT 

Clipper Belt Lacer Co. 

Detroit Belt Lacer Co, 
LACING, BELT, METALLIC 

Clipper Belt Lacer Co, 

Detroit Belt Lacer Co. 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 

The Bristol Company 


LADLES AND KETTLES, MELTING 
Mullins Body Corporation 


LAMP GUARDS 


Steel Lacing Co. 


LEATHER BELTING 
(See “Belting, Leather’’) 


LATHES, ENGINE 
The John Steptoe Co. 


LATHES, SPEED 


Flexible 


Leiman Bros. 


* The 


LEAD BURNING 
Torchweld Equipment Co. 
LEATHER SPECIALTIES 
Alexander Brothers 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
LEATHERS, HAND 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
LEGS, BENCH 
W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. 


LETTERS AND FIGURES, STEEL 


EQUIPMENT 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co. 
LIQUID SOAP DISPENSERS 
Chas. Morrill 


LUBRICANTS, BALL & ROLLER BEARING 
Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co, 


LUBRICATOR GLASSES 
Rogers & Co. 


LUBRICA 
American Injector Co. 
Detroit Lubricator Co. 
McRae & Roberts Co. 
Michigan Lubricator Co. 
The Pickering Governor 
The Wm. Powell Co. 
Sherwood Mfg. Co. 
The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 


H. A. 
TORS 


Co. 


MACHINE TOOLS 
The Crescent Machine Co, 
Sidney Machine Toel Co, 
The John Steptoe Company 


MACHINERY CLUTCHES 
The Carlyle Johnson Machine Co, 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
Edgemont Machine Co., Inc. 
The Hill Clutch Co, 
Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


MACHINES, CLEANING, 
The Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 
MACHINERY, COAL HANDLING 
Manufacturing Corporation 


MACHINERY, CONVEYING AND ELEVATING 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
The Hill Clutch Co. 
The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 

A, Jones Foundry & Machine 


MACHINES, GRINDING AND POLISHING 
Jas. Clark, Jr., Electric Co. 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
United States Electrical Tool Co. 
Wisconsin Electric Co. 

MACHINERY, ICE AND REFRIGERATION 
Henry Vogt Machine Co, 


MACHINES, MARKING 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co. 


MACHINES, PIPE CUTTING 
THREADING 

The Oster Mfg. Co. 

Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co. 


MACHINES, PUNCHING AND SHEARING 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 


MACHINERY, WOODWORKING 
The Crescent Machine Co. 
Sidney Machine Tool Co. 


MALLETS AND HAMMERS, RAWHIDE 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
MATS AND MATTING, 
Diamond Rubber Co., Inc. 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 


MERCHANDISE CONVEYORS 
F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 


METAL, BEARING 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
The Medart Company 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
Stewart Manufacturing Corp. 


MILE. BRONZE 
Johnson Bronze Company 


MILL LEATHERS, ALL KINDS 
Chas. Bond Co., Philadelphia 
Chicago Belting Co. 
The Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
Chas. A. Schieren Co. 
MILLBOARD, ASBESTOS 
Asbestos Products Co, 


MILLING MACHINES 
The John Steptoe Company 


MOTORS, AUTOMOBILE 
Reeves Pulley Co. 


MOTORS AND DYNAMOS 
Jas. Clark, Jr., Electric Co. 
Wisconsin Electric Company 


MOVERS, CAR 
Car-Mover Co. 


METAL PARTS 


Dodge 


Co. 


AND 


RUBBER 


Appleton 
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STEPTOE Tools will 
satisfy your customers 







With Quick Change Gear 
Box $85.00 Additional 


Send for complete catalogue of our line of Shapers, Millers and Lathes 


The John Steptoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio “ts mare ae Me peckee 



























































Let SASGEN 


Manufacturers of 


Portable and Stationary 
Hand, Gasoline and 
Electric Driven Der- 
ricks, Winches, Hoists, 
and Single and Double 
Cage Material Eleva- 


tors. 


Write for Circular ‘‘M’’ 


























DIXON’S 
SILICA-GRAPHITE PAINT 


is a natural combination of silica 
and flake graphite. The vehicle is 
pure boiled linseed oil. It will not 
crack or peel off because of the 
natural elasticity of the flake 
graphite, while the silica furnishes 
the wear-resisting qualities. 






Because of these qualities, 
Dixon's Paint affords better and 
longer protection. By making 
frequent repainting unnecessary it 
lowers the cost of paint upkeep. 


Write for Booklet 71B 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Established 1827 








SILICA-GRAPHITE 

PAINT A 
A, JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE ¢ | 
\ JERSEY CITY, 
NUS 










BAL. PAILS READY MINED 


COCs 


SILICA - GRAPHITE 


D 
Seu AIN'T 

































ATLANTIC 


Bar Belt Dressing 
20 YEARS on the market without a 


complaint. A record that is hard to beat. 
During that time we have never had a re- 
port of a belt injured by it. Made of high 
grade materials. We never lower the 
quality. 

ATLANTIC MANUFACTURING CO. 

Wilmington, 
Delaware 
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MULE STANDS 
Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
The Medart Company 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


NAIL PULLERS 
Chas. Morrill 


NAME PLATES 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co. 


NOZZLES, HOSE 
Schlangen Bros. Co. 
NUTs AND SCREWS 
The National Acme Co, 


OIL CUPS, GLASS AND BRASS BODY 
Michigan Lubricator Co, 


OIL GAGES (LEVEL) 
Michigan Lubricator Co, 


OIL PUMPS, HAND 
Michigan Lubricator Co, 


OIL WELL ACCESSORIES 
The Wm, Powell Co. 


OILERS, MULTIPLE FEED 
Michigan Lubricator Co, 


OLLING DEVICES 
American Injector Co. 
The Wm. Powell Co. 
The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 


OILSTONES 
The Cleveland Stone Co, 


PACKING, AMMONIA 
Diamond Rubber Co., Inc. 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 


PACKING, HYDRAULIC 
Alexander Brothers 
Chicago Belting Company 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
Donovan Packing & Rubber Co., Inc. 
Diamond Rubber Co., Inc. 
General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
Metric Packing Co, 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 
The Watson-Stillman Co. 


PACKING, LEATHER 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
Chas. A. Schieren Co. 

PACKING, PISTON 
Diamond Rubber Co., Ine. 
Donovan Packing & Rubber Co., Inc. 
General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
Metric Packing Co, 

PACKING, RING 

Diamond Rubber Co., Inc. 
General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 


PACKING, RUBBER 
Diamond Rubber Co., ine. 
Donovan Packing & Rubber Co., Inc. 
General Asbestos & Rubber Co, 
Hewitt Rubber Co, 
Metric Packing Co., Inc. 
New York Belting & Packing Co, 


PACKING, SHEET 
Diamond Rubber Co., Inc. 
General Asbestos & Rubber Coa, 
Goetze Gasket & Packing Co. 
“Jenkins ’96’’°—Jenkins Bros. 
Metric Packing Co., Inc. 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 

PACKING, VALVE STEM 

Diamond Rubber Co., Inc. 
General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
Metric Packing Co.,, Inc. 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 


PAINT, SILICA-GRAPHITR 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Superior Flake Graphite Co. 
PAPER, ASBESTOS 
Asbestos Products Company 
PASTE, SOLDERING 
Chicago Solder Co. 
PEGS OR PINS, RAWHIDE 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
PIPE CLAMPS 
M. B. Skinner Co, “Emergency” 
PIPE SADDLES 
M. B. Skinner Co. “Skinner” 
PIPE THREADING TOOLS 
The Oster Mfg. Co. 
Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co. 
PIPE, HIGH PRESSURE 
The Watson-Stillman Co. 
PIPE, STEEL 
National Tube Co. 


PIPE, WROUGHT IRON 
E. F. Keating Co, 


PLATES, BASE 
Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
PLATES, FLOOR AND CEILING 
The Penn Engineering Co. 


PLUGS, BRASS AND FUSIBLE 
American Injector Co. 
The Wm. Powell Co. 
Sherwood Mfg. Co. 
The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 


POLES, TUBULAR STEEL 
National Tube Company 


POWER PUMPS AND DEEP WELL HEADS 
The Barnes Mfg. Co, 


POWER TRANSMISSION APPLIANCES 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. 
Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
Edgemont Machine Co., The 
The Carlyle Johnson Machine Co. 
The Hill Clutch Co. 
W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
The Medart Company 
The Moore & White Co. 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
Winfield H. Smith 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


PRESSES, DRILL, JEWELERS’ SENSITIVE 
Leiman Bros. 


PRESSES, DRILL AND FOOT 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 


PRIMING CUPS 
Michigan Lubricator Co, 


PROTECTORS, ELECTRIC LAMP 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 

PULLEY COVERING 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 

PULLEYS, CAST IRON 
Birkle Machine Works 
Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
The Hill Clutch Co. 
W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
The Medart Company 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co, 
Winfield H. Smith 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 


PULLEYS, PAPER COMPOSITION 
Composition Wood Products Co. 


PULLEYS, CONE 
W, A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
Saginaw Mfg. Co. 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


PULLEYS, CONVEYOR 
The Medart Company 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


PULLEYS, FLANGE 

Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
The Hill Clutch Co, 
W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
The Medart Company 
The Ohio Valley Pulley Works, Inc. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
Saginaw Mfg. Co. 

B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


PULLEYS, FRICTION CLUTCH 
Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
The Hill Clutch Co. 
The Carlyle-Johnson Machine Co. 
W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
The Medart Company 
The ‘Moore & White Co. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


PULLEYS, GROOVED 
Birkle Machine Works 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
W, A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
The Ohio Valley Pulley Works, Inc. 
Saginaw Mfg. Co. 
The Medart Company 
Winfield H. Smith 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


PULLEYS, IRON CENTER 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
The Medart Company 
The Ohio Valley Pulley Works, Inc. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
Saginaw Mfg. Co. 
B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


PULLEYS, LOOSE 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
The Hill Clutch Co. 
W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
The Medart Company 
The Ohio Valley Pulley Works, Inc. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
Saginaw Mfg. Co. 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


PULLEYS, MOTOR 
Birkle Machine Works 
Composition Wood Products Co. 


W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
The Ohio Valley Pulley Works, Inc. 
Paragon Paper Pulley Co, 

Saginaw Mfg. Co. 

. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


PULLEYS, PAPER 
Paragon Paper Pulley Co. 


PULLEYS, STEEL 
American Pulley Co. 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 


PULLEYS, STEEL RIM 
The Medart Company 


PULLEYS, STEP AND TAPER CONE 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
The Medart Company 
The Ohio Valley Pulley Works, Inc. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
Saginaw Mfg. Co. 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


PULLEYS, WOOD SPLIT 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc, 
The Medart Company 
The Ohio Valley Pulley Works, Inc. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
Saginaw Mfg. Co. 


PUMP JACKS 
The Barnes Mfg. Co. 


PUMPS, GAS AND VACUUM 
Leiman Bros. 


PUMPS, HAND AND POWER 
F. E, Myers & Bro. Co. 


PUMPS, JET 
American Injector Co. 


PUMPS, MINE 
F. E. Myers & Bro, Co. 
PUMPS, OIL 
Detroit Lubricator Co. 
Leiman Bros. 
The Pickering Governor Co. 
Sherwood Mfg. Co. 


PUMPS, POWER 
The Barnes Mfg. Co. 
PUMPS, TANK 


The Barnes Mfg. Co. 
F. E. Myers & Bro, Co. 


PUNCHES AND DIES 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
PUNCHES, HAND 
Chas. Morrill 
PUNCHES, SCREW 
Lovejoy Tool Works 


RAILS, ELECTRIC MOTOR 
Birkle Machine Works 


RASPS 
Delta File Works 
RATCHETS 
Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
REAMERS 


Nationa] Twist Drill & Tool Co, 
The Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co. 


RESEATERS, VALVE 
M. B. Skinner Co. “Skinner” 


ROPE DRIVES 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 
The Hill Clutch Co. 
The Medart Company 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


ROPE, WIRE 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Corp. 


RUBBER GOODS, MECHANICAL 
Diamond Rubber Co., Inc. 
General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
Hewitt Rubber Co, 
Jenkins Bros. 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 


SAFETY DEVICES 
The Crescent Machine Co. 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 


SAND BLAST OUTFITS 
Leiman Bros. 


SAW SETS 
Chas. Morrill 


SAWS, BAND 
The Crescent Machine Co. 
Sidney Machine Tool Co, 


SAWS, CIRCULAR 
R. Hoe & Co, 


SAWS, HACK (Blades) 
Victor Saw Works 


SAWS, HACK (Machines) 
Racine Tool & Machine Co. 


SAWS, SWING, CUT-OFF 
The Crescent Machine Co. 
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VICTOR 


HACK SAW BLADES 





Victor All Hard and Flexible 
Blades for hand frames and 
Victor All Hard Blades for light 
machine work are made of spe- 
cial tungsten alloy, attractively 
boxed, and in steady demand. 


Victor Service includes full in- 
formation on hack saw blade 
use, advice on metal cutting, 
price lists, etc. Write us and 
let us help you increase your 
sales on this popular brand. 


VICTOR SAW WORKS 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 


2005-28 


MONCRIEFF’S 


Scotch 
Gauge 
Glasses 


are Stocked and Sold by 
leading Mill Supply 
Houses who have the 
safety and best interests 
of their trade at heart. 


No matter what the service, 
Moncrieff Gauge Glasses remain 
Clear and Safe. They're made 
in Scotland, by Scotch workmen, 
using Scotch sand and John 
Moncrieff's own secret formula. 
That's why they're better, safest 
and most profitable in the long 
run. 


PERTH BRAND for steam pres- 
sure up to 200 lbs. 


UNIFIC BRAND for steam pres- 
sure up to 400 lbs. 


H. A. Rogers Co. 


87 Walker St., New York 























They’re Safe to Use 


BLUE GRASS Sanitary Wipers are 
safe for the engineer, machinist and 
all others who use wiping cloths in 
their work. They are better than 
waste. To make them perfectly safe 
for handling, they are washed in boil- 
ing water, sterilized and disinfected 
in powerful chemicals. Blue Grass 
Wipers are endorsed by health 
officials. 





Mill supply and hardware jobbers 
write for special proposition on this 
high grade line of sanitary wiping 
cloths. Jobbers have our full co- 
operation. 


Louisville Sanitary Wipers Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers 


Louisville, Kentucky 





Insist on BLUE GRASS 
SANITARY WIPERS 











pay 

(Op 

“Trustworthy” Means 
Worthy of Trust 


” EPENDABLE” prod- 

ucts for water, 
steam, gas, oil and air are 
trustworthy. 

We make them worthy of 
your trust by the careful 
selection of raw material, 
exacting inspection, rigid 
final tests and conscientious 
workmanship. 

“Dependable” products 
can be trusted to function 
perfectly under the condi- 
tion and pressure for which 
they are intended, therefore, 
they are always trustworthy. 


DETROIT BRASS 
& MALLEABLE WORKS 


Detroit Michigan 
Sole Manufacturers 


The “‘Dependable”’ Line 
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MORRILL SAWSETS 


Set Saws Just Right 


The Nos. 1 and Special for Hand saws not over 16 gauge; No. 3 for Cross-cut saws 14 to 20 
gauge; No. 4 for ““M”, “Champion” and other double-toothed saws 14 to 20 gauge, and No. 5 for 


Timber and Board saws 6 to 14 gauge. 
Write in for catalog and prices. 


CHAS. MORRILL, Inc., 


98 Lafayette St., 


New York 








SCREWDRIVERS, ELECTRIC 
The Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 


SCREW MACHINES, AUTOMATIC 
The National Acme Company 


SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS 
The National Acme Company 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. 


SCREWS, CAP AND SET 
The National Acme Company 
Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co. 
SCREWS, SAFETY SET 
Allen Mfg. Co, 
The Bristol Company 
The National Acme Company 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co. 


SEPARATORS, OIL AND STEAM 
The D, T. Williams Valve Co. 


SHAFTING 
Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
The Hill Clutch Co. 
The Carlyle Johnson Machine Co. 
The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
The Medart Company 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


SHAFTING, TUBULAR (MATERIAL FOR) 
National Tube Company 


SHAPERS 
The John Steptoe Company 


SHARPENERS, KNIFE 
The Cleveland Stone Co, 


SHEAVES, MANILA AND WIRE ROPE 
The Hill Clutch Co. 
The Medart Company 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 
SLEEVES AND SOCKETS, DRILL 
Lovejoy Tool Works 


SOAP DISPENSERS 
Chas. Morrill 
SOLDER, BAR AND WIRE 
Chicago Solder Company 


SOLDERING COPPERS, FLUX, PASTE AND 
SALTS 
Chicago Solder Company 
SPROCKETS 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 
The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
The Medart Company 


STEAM SPECIALTIES 
American Injector Co. 
Armstrong Machine Works 
G. M. Davis Regulator Co. 
Detroit Lubricator Co. 
Detroit Brass & Malleable Works 
Michigan Lubricator Co, 
Penberthy Injector Co. 
Sterling & Skinner Mfg. Co. 
Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co. 
The McRae & Roberts Co. 
The Pickering Governor Co. 
The Wm. Powell Co. 
H. A, Rogers & Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 


STEEL STAMPS AND MARKING DIES 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co. 


STENCILS, SHIPPING 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co. 


STILLSON WRENCHES 
Moore Drop Forging Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


STOCKS AND DIES 
The Oster Mfg. Co. 
Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co, 

STRAINERS 

American Injector Co. 

STRAPS, LEATHER 
Chicago Belting Co, 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 

TANKS, SEAMLESS STEEL 

National Tube Company 

TAPS, COLLAPSING 
The National Acme Co. 

TILING, RUBBER, INTERLOCKING 

New York Belting & Packing Co. 


TIRES, AUTOMOBILE 
Diamond Rubber Co., Inc. 


TOOLS, BORING 
Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 


TOOLS, ELECTRICAL 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 
Jas. Clark, Jr., Electric Co. 
J, S. Electrical Tool Co. 


TOOLS, MACHINISTS’ 
American Swiss File & Tool Co. 
Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 


TOOLS, PLUMBERS’ AND STEAMFITTERS’ 
The Oster Mfg. Co. 

Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co, 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


TOOLS, VALVE RESEATING 
M. B. Skinner Co. “Skinner” 


TORCHES, BLOW 
Geo. W. Diener Mfg. Co, 


TORCHES, WELDING 
Torchweld Equipment Co, 


TRANSMISSION, VARIABLE SPEED 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc, 
The Moore & White Co. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 


TRAPS, STEAM 
Armstrong Machine Works 
G. M. Davis Regulator Co. 
Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co. 
D. T. Williams Valve Co. 

TROLLEYS 

Lovejoy Tool Works 

TUBES, BOILER 
E, F. Keating Co, 
National Tube Company 


TUBING, RUBBER 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 


TUBING, STEEL 
National Tube Co. 


UNIONS, BRASS AND IRON 
Illinois Malleable Iron Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


VALVE LEATHERS 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 


VALVES, AIR 
Detroit Brass & Malleable Works 
The Penn Engineering Co. 
Sterling & Skinner Mfg. Co. 


VALVES, BALANCED, FLOAT 
Mason Regulator Co. 


VALVES, BLOW OFF 
Jenkins Bros. 
The Wm, Powell Co. 
The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


VALVES, CHECK 
Jenkins Bros. 
Detroit Brass & Malleable Works 
The Ohio Brass Co. 
The Wm. Powell Co. 
The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
VALVES, COLD WATER, BALATA 
Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co. 
VALVES, GATE, GLOBE AND ANGLE 
Detroit Brass & Malleable Works 
Jenkins’ Bros. 
The Ohio Brass Co. 
The Wm. Powell Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 


VALVES, HIGH PRESSURE 
Jenkins Bros. 
The Ohio Brass Co. 
The Wm. Powell Co. 
Henry Vogt Machine Co, 
The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
The Watson-Stillman Co, 
VALVES, HYDRAULIC 
Jenkins Bros. 
The Wm. Powell Co. 
Henry Vogt Machine Co, 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
The Watson-Stillman Co. 
The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 
VALVES, POP SAFETY AND RELIEF 
Detroit Lubricator Co. 
The Wm. Powell Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


VALVES, PRESSURE REGULATING 
G. M. Davis Regulator Co. 
Mason Regulator Co, 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
VALVES, PUMP, RUBBER 
Diamond Rubber Co., Inc. 
Jenkins Bros. 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 
VALVES, RADIATOR 
Sapitol Brass Works 
Detroit Brass & Malleable Works. 
Detroit Lubricator Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Michigan Lubricator Co, 
The Ohio Brass Co. 
The Wm. Powell Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 
VALVES, THROTTLE 
Detroit Lubricator Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 
VISES, BENCH 
Athol Machine & Foundry Co. 
The Chas, Parker Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
VISES, DRILL PRESS AND MILLING 
MACHINE 
Athol Machine & Foundry Co. 
VISES, PIPE 
Athol Machine & Foundry Co, 
The Chas. Parker Co. 
Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
WASHERS, LEATHER 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
WASHERS, RUBBER 
Diamond Rubber Co., Inc. 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 
WASTE, COTTON AND WOOL 
The J. Milton Hagy Waste Works 
WATER CLOSETS, FROST PROOF 
Jos, A. Vogel Co. 
WATER GAGES (LEVEL) 
Michigan Lubricator Co, 
WATER SYSTEM PUMPS 
The Barnes Mfg. Co. 
WELDING EQUIPMENT 
Torchweld Equipment Co. 
WHEELS, GRINDING 
The Cleveland Stone Co, 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 
Sterling Grinding Wheel Co, 
WHISKBROOMS 
Long Island Broom Works 
WINCHES 
Sasgen Derrick Co, 
WIPING CLOTHS, MACHINERY 
The J. Milton Hagy Waste Works 
Louisville Sanitary Wipers Co., Inc. 
WIRE BRUSHES 
Pilley Packing & Flue Brush Mfg. Co. 
WIRE ROPE 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Corp. 
WIRE SOLDER 
Chicago Solder Co. 
WOODWORKERS, VARIETY 
Crescent Machine Co, 
Sidney Machine Tool Co. 
WRENCH SETS 
Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
J. H. Williams & Co. 
WRENCHES, ADJUSTABLE 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
J. H. Williams & Co. 
WRENCHES, ENGINEERS’ & MACHINISTS’ 
Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
J. H. Williams & Co. 
WRENCHES, PIPE 
Moore Drop Forging Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
J. H. Williams & Co. 
WRENCHES, PIPE, CHAIN 
Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
J. H. Williams & Co, 
WRENCHES, SOCKET 
Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
The Black & Decker Mfg. Co. (electric). 
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BIRKLE Motor Rail 
can be installed on any motor in a few minutes. 

They keep the motor anchored on the exact spot where it 
belongs, 

A turn of the set screw and the motor can be moved back- 
ward or forward to keep the belt at the proper tension. 

We carry a complete stock of Motor Rails from 6” to 32” 
centers, for immediate shipment. 





Catalog, with all the dimensions, will be mailed upon request. 


Birkle Machine Works, 456 N. Union St., Chicago 
~~ 


Large 


Size 





AMERICAN SWISS 


The File of Precision, manufactured to a gauge and with 
quality first requisite. Used by manufacturers of quality 
products, tool and die makers, instrument manufacturers, 
machinists, jewelers, and other skilled workers. 

















Booklet with list of distributors and other interesting data sent 
upon request. Sold by the foremost dealers. 


American Swiss File & Tool Co. 
410-416 Trumbull St., Elizabeth, N. J. 








PACKINGS 


We Manufacture Complete Line 
—Sell Jobbers Only 
—Guarantee Our Products 
—Our Prices Are Right 
—Inquiries Solicited 


Donovan Packing & Rubber Co., Inc. 
211 Bainbridge Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








\ SIESPREATING COMPANY? | 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


Boiler Tubes 
Iron Pipe 


General Offices—446-452 Water St. 
New York City 























i LLS FFERS 
I >Riibers (yam. : [ 


The most important thing to know about a 
portable electric drill is that it has the U. S. 
nameplate. 

Then you can sell it with the knowledge that 
it will make good itself, and you won’t have to. 
Light. Balanced. Finger-touch switch — most 
conven-ent control ever devised. Hardy. Long- 
lasting. Can't overheat. Write for catalog and 

discounts. 


he UNITED STATES 
ELECTRICAL TOOL CQ 







CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
District Sales Offices and Service Stations 
Boston Detroit Milwaukee Philadelphia 
Chicago Houston Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Kansas City, Mo. New York St. Louis 
Columbus 
Complete stocks carricd in all service stations 


Portable Electric 


The Good Mechanic Knows! 














The Gate that will 


build your business 





Capitol Radiator 
Valves have been a 
standard for 25 years 


A better Valve cannot be 
made 





Made in packless and standard type. 
We also make a full line of boiler trim- 
mings and plumbing goods. 


CAPITOL BRASS WORKS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Write for Catalogue No. 12 
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BURMALINE 


‘The Belt with No Regrets’’ 


BURMALINE BELTING is a composition 
belt for general transmission use, built up 
under hydraulic pressure, using an adhesive 
material that is unaffected by heat, oil or de- 
terioration with age. 


BURMALINE BELTING is made and 
stretched in one continuous length with no 
laps or splices. Every square inch of the belt 
has the same tensile strength and percentage 
of stretch, eliminating the possibility of pull- 
ing crooked on the pulleys. 


BURMALINE BELTING is made in various 
thicknesses of single and double for general 
transmission purposes—motor drives, cross 
belts, shifters or open drives. 


BURMALINE BELTING can be laced with 


any type of belt lacing. 


BURMALINE BELTING reduces belting costs 
approximately 33 1/3%. 


DEALERS— 


BURMALINE BELTING will show you 
larger profits than any other GOOD belting 
on the market. 


ALFALFA 


orate with age. 


Write us. 











The Green Belt 


ALFALFA Waterproof Belting is the ideal inexpensive 


agricultural and conveyor belt. 


ALFALFA Waterproof Belting is solid woven, and has 
no plies or laps to come apart or stitches to break. It is 
not affected by climatic conditions and will not deteri- 


DEALERS— 


If you sell belting, you will be interested in our-proposition. 


BURRELL BELTING COMPANY 


413 South Hermitage Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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SAFELY SET SCREWS 


Who Really Buys 


Set Screws? 


A purchase order goes over sev- 
eral desks but in the final analysis 
the man at the machine really 
buys the set screws. He will de- 
mand Mac-its because: 





Mac-its will not split or allow 
the wrench to turn in the 
socket. 


Mac-its outlast several ordinary 
set screws. 


Mac-its give continuous, trouble- 
free service. 


Carry a few Mac-its with you and 
tell your customers to try them 
on the hardest set screw job in 
the plant. Mac-its sell them- 
selves and thereafter repeat 
orders will come in regularly. 


THE STRONG, CARLISLE 
& HAMMOND CO. 
Cleveland, O. 


BRANCHES: 


Boston Philadelphia Detroit 
New York Chicago 


Make Mac-it Endurance Your Best Insurance 
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